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BOOK THE THIRD, 
OF RHETORIC, 


ARTICLE THE FIPTH, 
Of F3cuREs, 


IGURES of Rhetoric are certain turns and 
modes of expreſſion, which differ a little from 
the common and plain way of ſpeaking, and 

are uſed to give more grace and force to the diſcourſe, 
They conſiſt either in the words or the thoughts. ] 
compriſe 'in the former what the rhetoricians call 
tropes, though there may be ſome difference in them. 

It is of great importance to make youth obſerve in 
reading good authors, the uſe which true eloquence 
makes of Figures; the aſſiſtance it draws from them, 
not only to pleaſe, but to perſuade and moye the af- 
fections: and that, without them, expreſſion is weak, 
and falls into a kind of monotony, and is almoſt like a 
body without a ſoul. Quintilian gives a juſt idea of 
them by a very natural compariſon. [a] A ſtatue, 
ſays he, quite uniform, and of a piece from top to 
bottom, with the head ſtrait upon the ſhoulders, the 
arms hanging down, and the feet joined together, 
would have no gracefulneſs, and would ſeem to be 
without motion, and lifeleſs. It is the different atti- 
tudes of the feet, the hands, the countenance, and 
head, which being varied an infinite number of ways, 


[a] Refi corporis vel minima Ideo nec ad unum modum formate 
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gratia eſt. Neque enim adverſa fit 
facies, & demiſſa brachia, & juncti 
pedes, & a ſummis ad ima rigens 
opus. Flexus ille, & nt fic dixerim 
motus, dat actum quendam effictis. 


Vor. II. 


manus, & in vultu mille ſpecies. 
.. . Quamquidem gratiam & delec- 
tationem afferunt figure quæque iu 
ſenſibus, quæque in verbis ſunt, 


Quint. I. 2. c. 14. 
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Or Ficvurts. | 
according to the diverſity of ſubjects, communicate 


ſort of action and motion to the works of art, and 


give them, as it were, life and ſoul. 


FicuREs of WoRDs. 


[3] The metaphor is a Figure which ſubſtitutes the 
figurative terms it borrows from other ſubjects, as it 
were by a kind of exchange, in the room of proper 
words, which are either wanting, or have not ener 
enough. Thus gemma was called the bud of the vine, 
there being no proper word to exprels it: incenſus ird, 
inflammatus furore, were uſed inſtead of iratus, furens, 
in order to paint the effect of thoſe paſſions the better. 
We ſee by this, that what was at firſt invented thro? 
neceſſity, from the defect or want of proper words, 
has ſince contributed towards embelliſhing ſpeech ; 
much after the ſame manner as clothes were at firſt 
employed to cover the body, and defend it againſt 
the cold, and ſerved afterwards to adorn it. [c] Every 
metaphor therefore mult either find a void in the place 
it is to fill up, or, at leaſt (in caſe it baniſhes a pro- 

er word) mult have more force than the word to 
which it is ſubſtituted, 

This is one of the Figures that gives moſt orna- 
ment, ſtrength, and grandeur to diſcourſe ; and the 
reader may have obſerved, in the ſeveral paſſages I 
have cited, that the moſt exquiſite expreſſions are ge- 


nerally metaphorical, and derive all their merit from 


that figure. [d] Indeed, it has the peculiar advan- 
tage, according to Quintilian's obſervation, to ſhine 


5] Tertius ile modus transfer- non habeas, aliunde ſumas. IIlæ 


rendi verbi late patet, quem neceſ- 
ſitas genuit inop1a coacta primo & 
angultiis, poſt autem delectatio ju- 
cunditaſque celebravit. Nam ut 
veſtis frigoris depellendi cauſa re- 
perta primò, poſt adhiberi cœpta eſt 
ad ornatum etiam corporis & digni- 
tatem : fic verbi tranſlatio inſtituta 
eſt inopiæ cauſa, frequentata delec- 
tationis... Ergo he tranſlationes 
quaſi mutationcs ſunt, cum, quod 


aulo audaciores, quæ non inopiam 

indicant, fed orationi ſplendoris ali - 
quid accerſunt. 3. de Orat. n. 155, 
156. 

(c] Metaphora aut vacantem oc- 
cupare locum debet; aut, ſi in alie- 
num venit, plus valere eo quod ex- 
pellit. Quint. I. 8. c. 6. 

[4] Ita jucunda atque nitida, ut in 
oratione quamlibet clara, proprio 
tamen lumine eluceat. Ibid. 
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Or FIGURES. 
from its own light in the moſt celebrated pieces, and 


to diſtinguiſh itſelf moſt in them: it enriches a lan- 


guage in ſome meaſure, by an infinity of expreſſions, 
by ſubſtituting the figurative in the room of the ſim- 
ple or plain; it throws a great variety into the ſtyle; 
it raiſes and aggrandizes the moſt minute and common 
things; [e] it gives us great pleaſure by the ingeni- 
ous boldneſs with which it ſtrikes out in queſt of fo- 
reign expreſſions, inſtead of the natural ones which 
are at hand; it deceives the mind agreeably, by ſhew- 
ing it one thing and meaning another. In fine, it 
gives a body, if we may ſay fo, to the moſt ſpirited 
things, and makes them almoſt the objects of hearing 
and ſight by the ſenſible images it delineates to the 
imagination. 

In order to give an idea of the force of metaphors, 
great care mult be taken to begin always with explain- 
ing the plain and natural ſenſe, upon which the figura- 
tive is founded, and without which the latter could 
not be well underſtood, 

The ſureſt, and likewiſe the eaſieſt way to repreſent 
the beauty of a metaphor, and, in general, to explain 
the beautiful paſſages in authors with juſtneſs, is to 
ſubſtitute natural expreſſions inſtead of the figurative, 
and to diveſt a very bright phraſe of all ornaments, 
by reducing it to a ſimple propoſition. This was Ci- 
cero's method ; and what better method can we fol- 
low? He explains the force and energy of a meta- 
phorical expreſſion in theſe verſes of an ancient poet. 


| Vive, Ulyſſes, dum licet : 
Oculis poſtremum lumen radiatum rape. 


He performs it thus: [F] Non dixit cape, non pete; 
haberet enim moram ſperantis diutius eſſe ſeſe victurum: 


ſe] In ſuorum verborum maxi- tione, neque tamen aberrat, que 
ma copia, tamen homines aliena maxima eſt dceleftatio . . . vel quod 
multo magis, fi ſunt ratione tranſ- omnis tranflatio, quz quidem 
lata, deletant. Id accidere credo, ſumpta ratione eſt, ad ſenſus ipſos 
vel qudd ingenii ſpecimen eſt quod- admovetur, maxime oculorum, qui 
dam, tranſilire ante pedes poſita, & eſt ſenſus acerrimus. Lib. 3. de Orat. 


alia longè repetita ſumere : vel quod n. 159, 160. 


is, qui audit, alio ducitur cogita- (/] Lib. 3. de Orat. n. 162. 
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Or FiGUuREs. 


ſed rape. Hoc verbum eſt ad id aptatum, quod ante dixe- 
rat, dum licet. Horace uſes the ſame thought. 


[/] Dona præſentis cape lætus hore. 


An able interpreter aſſerts, that we muſt read rape 
inſtead of cape. I doubt whether he be in the right; 
for the man pourtrayed by Horace, is one who is free 
from all care and uneaſineſs; and by flattering him- 
ſelf with the hopes of a long life, enjoys peaceably 
the pleaſures which each day offers; and the word 
cape agrees very well with ſuch a condition; whereas 
in the ancient poet, Ulyſſes is exhorted to lay hold of 
the preſent moments, leſt they ſnould eſcape him, and 
he be deprived of them by a ſudden and unexpected 
death: Poſtremum lumen radiatum rape. Cicero em- 
ployed a word like this full as 2 : [2] Quo 
7 eft folerticr & ingenigſior, hic docet iracundiùs & 
aborigſus. Quod enim ipſe celeriter arripuit : id cum 
tarde percipi videt, diſcruciatur. * By how much the 
« more ingenious and ſkilful every man is, by ſo 
„ much the more painfully does he teach others; 
« for what he himſelf has quickly caught up, he is tor- 
A tured at finding others fo flow in perceiving.” It 
is enough to obſerve, that he does not ſay, facile didi- 
cit, but celeriter arripuil : the difference is very obvious. 

When the metaphor 1s continued, and does not con- 
ſiſt in one word, it is called an Alegory. Equidem cæ- 
teras tempeſjtates & procellas in illis duntaxant fluctibus con- 
cionum ſemper Miloni putavi eſſe ſubeundas. He might 
have ſaid plainly, Eguidem multa pericula in populi colts 
cionibus ſemper Milom putavi eſſe ſubeunda. 

[5] Remember the beginning and progreſs of the war, 
which, though but a ſpark in the beginning, now ſets 
all Europe in a flame. 

T hoſe clouds which ariſe from diflike or ſuſpicion, never 
appeared in his ſerene countenance. 

His virtues made Vim knawn to the public, and pro- 
duced that firſt fiower of reputalion, which ſpreads an 


[f] Ode 8. I. 3. [CI Pro Quint. Roſe. n. 31, [ M. Flechier, 
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Or FicuREs. 


odour [i] more agreeable than perfumes, over every other 
part of a glorious life. 

[&] When we uſe this Figure, we muſt always ob- 
ſerve to continue the ſimile, and not fall abruptly 
from one image to another; nor, for example, con- 
clude with a conflagration, after we began with a 
ſtorm : Horace is charged with that error 1n this line : 


Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 


Where he joins two ideas widely different, the turning 
wheel, and the anvil. But ſome interpreters excuſe 
him. I know not whether Cicero may not be charged 
with the ſame fault in this paſſage of the ſecond book 
de Oratore. [I] Ut cum in ſole ambulem, etiamſi cb aliam 
cauſam ambulem, fieri tamen naturd ut colorer : ſic, cum 
iſtos libros ad Miſenum ſtudioſitts legerim, ſentio orationem 
meam illorum quaſi cantu colorari. As when I walk 
*in the ſun, though my thoughts are otherways em- 
“ ployed, yet is my colour changed by its rays; ſo 
e when I read with care, I find my ſtyle coloured, as 
if by a charm.” How can we reconcile theſe two 
words, canta and colorari ? and what relation can there 
be between cantus and a piece of writing? 

The periphraſis or circumlocution. This Figure is 
ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, as when we ſpeak of 
things which decency will not allow us to expreſs in 
their own names; [m] ad requifita nature. Tis often 
uſed for ornament only, which is very common with 
poets z and ſometimes to expreſs a thing the more mag- 
nificently, which would otherwiſe appear very low and 
mean; or to cover or ſoften the harſhneſs of ſome 


propoſitions, which would be ſhocking, if ſhewn in 


a naked and ſimple dreſs. 


i] Melius eſt nomen bonum, 
quam unguenta pretioſa. Eccleſ. 
VI. 2. 

L Id imprimis eſt cuſtodien- 
dum, ut quo ex genere cceperis 


tranſlationis, hoc deſinas. Multi 


enim cim initium I tempeſtate 
ſumpſerunt, incendio aut ruina fini- 
unt; quæ eſt inconſequentia rerum 
foedifſima. Quint. lib. 8. c. 6. 
2 Lib. 2. de Orat. n. 60. 
m] Salluſt. 
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Or FIGURES: 


1. Of Ornament. 


2] The king, in order to give an immortal teftimony of 
his eſteem and friendſhip for that great general! (M. de 
Turenne), gives an illuſtrious place to his renowned aſhes, 
among thoſe lords of the earth, who ſtill preſerve, in the 
magnificence of their tombs, an image of that of their 


thrones; inſtead of ſaying ſimply, gives his aſhes a place 


in the tombs of the kings. 


[07 C'eſt-la ce qui Pemporte aux lieux ol nait Paurore, 
Od le Perſe eſt brule de Vaſtre qu'il adore. 


Engliſhed. 
« *Tis this tranſports him to far diſtant climes, 
«© Where gay Aurora riſes, where the Perſian 
Is ſcorch'd by the bright planet he adores.“ 


2: To heighten low and common Thoughts, 


] The eagle had already winged to the mountains lo 
fave herſelf, whoſe bold and rapid flight had at firft ter- 
rified our provinces; that is, the German army. Thoſe 
brazen thunderbolts, which bell invented for the deſtruc- 
tion of men, thundered on all fides ; that is, the cannon. 


3. To ſoften harſh Expreſſions. 

Cicero finding himſelf obliged in his defence of 
Milo, to acknowledge that his ſlaves had killed Clo- 
dius, does not ſay, interfecerunt, juguldrunt Clodium ; 
but, by making uſe of a circumlocution, he conceals 
the horror of this murder under an idea which could 
not oftend the judges, but ſeemed rather to engage 
them:.[q] Fecerunt id ſervi Milonis (dicam enim non deri- 
vandi criminis cauſa, ſed ut factum et) neque imperante, ne- 
que ſciente, neque præſente domino, quod ſuos quiſque ſer- 
ves in tali re facere voluifſet. ** Milo's ſervants were 


Lat length obliged to do (I only tell the thing as it 


happened) without the knowledge, without the 
* commands of their maſter, even in his abſence, 
mn} Maſcaron, To] Der. [/] Ficch, [4] Pro, Mil. n. 29 

« what 


Or FicvurRes. 


« what every man would wiſh his ſervants to do in 
6 ſimilar circumſtances.” 

When Vibus Virius exhorted the ſenators of Capua 
to poiſon themſelves, to prevent their falling alive 
into the hands of the Romans, he deſcribes, by an 
elegant periphraſis, the misfortunes from which this 
draught would deliver them ; and by this figure con- 
ceals from them the horror of death, inſtead of ſay- 
ing, the poiſon would procure them a ſudden one. 
Ir] Satiatis vino ciboque poculum idem, quod mibi da- 
tum fuerit, circumferetur. Ea potio corpus ab cruciatu, 
animum d contumeliis, oculos, aures, d videndis audiendiſ- 
que omnibus acerbis indigniſque que manent victos, vindi- 
cabit. When we have been ſatisfied with the de- 
lights of the table, that cup of which I myſelf will 
% drink, ſhall be brought to you. A draught like 
<« this, will free the body from torments, the mind 
<« from indignities, the eyes and ears from hearing 
<« or ſeeing all the miſeries that fall to the lot of the 
4 conquered.” 

Though Manlius knew very well how odious the 
bare name of a king was to the Romans, and how 
likely to ſpirit them up to rebellion, he endeavoured 
nevertheleſs to prevail with them to give him that ti- 
tle. He did it very dextrouſly, by contenting him- 
ſelf with the title of protector; but infinuating, at 
the ſame time, that that of king, which he was very 
careful not to name, would enable him to do them 
greater ſervice. [s] Ego me patronum profitecr plebis, 
guod mihi cura mea & fides nomen induit. Vos, ft qua in- 
figni magis imperii honoriſve nomine veſtrum appellabitis 
ducem, eo utemini potentiore ad ebtinenda eo que vultis. 
« I confeſs myſelf the patron of the commons; this 
« 18 a title that my care and fidelity have gained me. 
« But you, my countrymen, if you are willing to ho- 
* nour your general with any higher title, ute it 1n 
order to increale the proſperity of your affairs.“ 


L Liv. lib. 26. n. 13. [5] Liv. lib. 6. n. 18. 
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x | Or FiGvrEs. 
Some have juſtly taken notice of [] certain turns, 
which the ancients employed to ſoften harſh and ſhock: 
ing propoſitions. When Themiſtocles ſaw Xerxes 
f approaching with a formidable army, he adviſed the 
Athenians to quit their city; but he did it in the ſofteſt 
terms, and exhorted them to commit it to the care of 
the gods. UV urbem apud deos deponerent : quia durum 
erat dicere, ut relinguerent. Another was of opinion 
they ſhould melt down the golden ſtatues raiſed to 
Vittory, to anſwer the exigencies of war. He uſed a 
turn of expreſſion, and told them it was neceſſary to 
make ule of victories. Et qui Victorias aureas in uſum 
| Belli conflari volebat, ita declinavit, viftoriis utendum eſſe. 
| Repetition is a pretty common Figure, which has 
h different names; becauſe there are vatious kinds of it. 
*Tis very proper to expreſs lively and violent paſſions, 
ſuch as anger and grief for example, which are ſtrongly 
employed on the ſame object, and ſee no other; and 
therefore often repeat the terms which repreſent it. 
Thus Virgil paints Orpheus's grief after the death of 
Eurydice. 


- = 4.5 * 
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ſu] TE, dulcis conjux; E ſolo in littore ſecum 
TE veniente die, Tx decedente canebat. 


ö [x] Pliny the younger uſes the ſame Figures in be- 
wailing the death of Virginius, who had been his tu- 
ö tor, ahd whom he conſidered as his father. Volui 
| tibi multa alia ſcribere; ſed totus animus in hac una con- 
1 templatione defixus eſt. Virginium cogito, Virginium video, 
Virgimum jam vanis imaginibus, recentibus tamen, audio, 
alloquor, tene. I intended writing to you upon 
% many things elſe, but all my mind is employed up- 
4 on this alone. I fee my Virginius; I think my Vir- 
“ ginius in every vain image called up by fancy; 1 
“ converſe with him, I hear him, I hold him.” 

o Cicero furniſhes us with a prodigious number 
of examples, Bona, miſerum me!] (conſumptis enim lacry- 


C.] Celebrata apud Grzcos ſche- [z] Lib. 4. Georg. ver. 465. 
mata, per quæ res aſperas mol lids [x] Lib. 2. Ep. 1. | 
nificant, Quint. I. g: c. 2. [y] 2 Philip. n. 64. 
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Or FicvkRes: 


mis tamen inſixus animo beret dolor) bona, inquam, Cn. 
Pompeii acerbiſſimæ voci ſubjetta pracoms. © All the 
« goods, (though my tears are exhauſted, yet my 
grief remains) all the goods of Pompey were ſet 
<« up to be ſold by a brawling auctioneer.” [z] Vivis, 
& wivis non ad deponendam, ſed ad confirmandam auda- 
ciam. Lou live, but live, not to lay down, but 
« to confirm your audaciouſneſs.” [a] Cædebatur 
virgis in medio foro Meſſanæ civis Romanus, judices. . . . 
Cum ille imploraret ſepius uſurparetque nomen ctvitatis, 
crux, crux, inquam, infelici & ærumnoſo, qui nunquam 
iſtam poteſtatem viderat, comparabatur. A Roman 
«* citizen, O my judges, was whipped with rods in 
e the forum of Meſſana. Tho' — often implored, 
« and boaſted of the name of a Roman citizen, the 
« croſs, even the croſs, was prepared for him.“ 

This Figure is likewiſe vaſtly proper for inſiſting 
ſtrongly on any proof, or any truth. [4] The elder 
Pliny would make us ſenſible of the folly of men, 
who give themſelves ſo much trouble to ſecure an eſta- 
bliſhment in this world; and often take arms againſt 
one another, to extend a little the boundaries of their 
dominions. After repreſenting the whole earth as a 
ſmall point, and almoſt indiviſible in compariſon of 
the univerſe: Tis here, ſays he, we are endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſh and enrich ourſelves ; 'tis here we 
would govern and be ſovereigns ; *tis this that agitates 
mankind with frequent violence: this is the object of 
our ambition, the ſubject of our diſputes, the cauſe 
of ſo many bloody wars, even among fellow-citizens 
and brothers. Hec eſt materia gloriæ noftre, bæc ſe- 
des : hic honores gerimus, hic exercemus imperia, hic opes. 
cupimus, hic tumultuatur humanum genus: hic inſtauramus 
bella etiam civilia, mutuiſque cædibus laxiorem facimus ter- 
ram. , All the vivacity of this paſſage conſiſts in the 
repetition, which ſeems in every member or part to 
exhibit this little ſpot of earth, for which men tor- 
ment themſelves ſo far as to fight and kill one ano- 
ther, in order to get ſome little portion of it ; andat 

[xz] 1 Catil. n. 1. [a] 7 Verr. n. 161. [5] Lib. 2. c. 58. 
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laſt, what ſhare have they of it after death? Quota 
terrarum parte gaudeat ? vel, cum ad menſuram ſuæ ava- 
ritie propagaverit, quam tandem portionem ejus defunttus 
obtineat ! | 


c] Rompez, rompez tout pacte avec Vimpiets. . . 
Bare wig — Dieu ſur Mathan & ſur elle 
Repandre cet eſprit d' imprudence & d'erreur, 

De la chiite des rois funeſte avant- coureur . 
Dieu des Juifs, tu l'em portes 
David, David triomphe. Achab ſeul eſt detruit... 


Engliſhed. 
« Your leagues with impious men diſſolve, dif- 
ſolve... 
« Deign, deign, my God, on Mathan and on her 
0 To ſhed the ſpirit of imprudent error, 
« Fatal forerunner of the fall of kings... 
c God of the Jews, *tis thou who doſt prevail! 
« Great David triumphs. Ahab only dies. 
[4] L'argent, Pargent, dit-on : fans lui tout eſt 
ſterile. 
La vertu ſans Vargent n'eſt qu'un meuble inutile. 
L'argent en honnete homme erige un ſcelerat. 


L'argent ſeul au palais peut faire un magiſtrat. 


« *Tis money, money: this alone is merit. 

« Without it, virtue is an uſeleſs toy. 

« Money proclaims the knave a man of honour. 
«© Money, alone, can make a dunce a judge.“ 


ſe] Quel carnage de touts parts! 
On ẽgorge à la fois les enfans, les vieillards ; 
Et la ſoeur, & le frere; 
Et la fille, & la mere; 
Le fils dans les bras de ſon pere. 
Engliſhed. 
What ſlaughter's all around us ! 
The murd'ring ſword kills antient men and children, 
The ſiſter and the brother, 
The daughter and the mother; 
The {on too, claſp'd in his fond father's arms. 
L Facire, [] Deſpreaux. [e] Racine. 
To 


Or FiGURES.- 


To take away the repetition from all theſe paſſages, 
is in reality to diveſt them of all their beauty, to 
weaken all their ſtrength, and deprive the paſſions of 
the language natural to them. 


The Antitheſis, and ſuch like Figures. 


Antitheſes, when artfully employed, ſays Father 


Bouhours, are extremely pleaſing in works of genius. 
They have pretty near the ſame effect in theſe, that 
lights and ſhadows have in painting, when the painter 
has the art of diſtributing them judiciouſly ; or that 
the trebles or baſſes have in muſic, which an able 
maſter knows how to blend together. [/] Vicit pu- 
dorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia . . [ g] 
Odit populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, publicam mag - 
niſicentiam diligit. ... . [] Chriſtian generals muſt be ten- 
der and charitable even when their hands are bloody ; and 
inwardly adore the Creator, when they find themſelves re- 
duced to the melancholy neceſſity of deſtroying his creatures. 

There are other Figures which conſiſt chiefly in a 
certain diſpoſition and relation between words, which, 
being diſpoſed with art, propriety, and ſymmetry, as 
it were, in a particular order, correſpond with one 
another; and ſooth the ear and mind agreeably, by 
this kind of regular and ſtudied harmony. 

[;] Cicero did not neglect that ornament of ſpeech, 
which ſome of the antients, as Iſocrates, were valtly 
fond of; and he has ſhewed the uſe we ought to 
make of theſe Figures, by employing them ſeldom, 
and with moderation; and being always careful to 
heighten them bythe force and juſtneſsof the thoughts, 
without which they would have very little merit. 

[4] Ef enim bac, judices, non ſcripta, ſed nata lex; 
guam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus, verum ex natura 
'pja arripuimus, hauſimus, expreſſimus; ad quam non decii, 


JJ] Pro Cluent. n. 15. non ingrate, niſi copia redundet, 
[£] Pro Mur. n. 76. volupteti; & rem alioqui levem, 
[5] Flechier. ſententiarum pondere implevit. 


i] Deleftatus eſt his etiam M. Quint. J. 9. c. 1. 
Tullius; verum & modum adhibuit [A] Pio Mu. n. 10. 


fed 
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fed fafti, non inſtituti, ſed imbuti ſumus : ut, fi vita neftra 
in aliquias inſidias, fi in vim, ſi in tela aut latronum aut 
inimicorum incidiſſet, omnis honeſta ratio eſſet expediendæ ſa- 


lutis. For my judges, there is a law not written 


« to man, but born with him. A law which we have 
<« not learned nor read, but ſeized upon, enjoyed 
<« from nature; a law which we have not been taught, 
« but formed to; not inſtituted in, but tinctured 
« with; namely, that if our lives are ſought by any 
“ kinds of treachery, we have a right by every ho- 
e nourable means to repel the injury.” 

[7] Seneca is full of theſe Figures: Magnus ef 
ile qui fiflilibus fic utitur, quemadmodum argento : nec 
ille minor eft, qui fic argento utitur, quemadmodum fic- 
tilibus. Infirmi animi eſt, pati non poſſe divitias. He 
„ may be called a truly great man who uſes veſ- 
<« ſels of earthen ware, fo as if they were ſilver; nor 
« js he leſs, who employs ſilver as if it were earthen 
« ware, It argues a weak mind not to be able to 
<« ſuffer riches.” [m] Tu quidem orbis terrarum rati- 
ones adminiſtras, tam abſtinenter quam alienas, tam dili- 
genter quam tuas, tam religios? quam publicas. In of- 
cio amorem conſequeris, in quo odium vitare difficile eſt. 
« You indeed, adminifter the buſineſs of the whole 
« world with frugality, as if they belonged to ano- 
<« ther; with diligence, as if they were your own; 
< religiouſly, as if they wholly belonged to the pub- 
lic. You gain love in office, in which it is no eaſy 
* matter to avoid hatred.” 

[] A man great in adverſity by his courage, and in 
good fortune by bis modeſtly, in difficulties by his prudence, 
in danger by his valour, and in religion by his piety. 

He only changed virtues, when fortune changed ber 
countenance ;, happy without pride, unhappy with dignity. 

In his youth he bad all the prudence of advanced age, 
and in an advanced age, all the vigour of youth. 


[/] Senec. Ep. 5. [] De Brey, vitz, c. 18. [] Flechier. 
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Le] We eaſily image to ourſelves the ardour and perſeve- 
rance with which a man of genius applies himſelf to any 
ſtudy which is his chief pleaſure ; and a man of virtue, who 
makes it an eſſential duty. 

He poſſeſſed that innocence and ſimplicity of manners, 
which we generally preſerve when we converſe leſs with men 
than with books ;, and he had nothing of that ſeverity or 
ſavage pride with which the commerce of books, without that 
of men, is too apt to inſpire. 

[p] One alone is ſmitten, and all are delivered, God 
ſmites his innocent Son for the ſake of guilty men; and par- 
dons guilty men for the ſake of his innocent Son, 

All theſe thoughts are very juſt and beautiful in 
themſelves ; but it muſt be owned, that the turn and 
manner in which they are expreſſed, make them much 
more graceful. In order to make us more ſenſible of 
this, we need only reduce them to a plain and vulgar 
way of ſpeaking. This I will endeavour to diſplay in 
the two beautiful paſſages of Cicero, where the diſpo- 
ſition of words, of which we are ſpeaking, appears in 
a peculiar manner. 

When that great orator, pleading for Ligarius, had 
told Cæſar, that princes reſemble the gods in nothing 
more than in doing good to men; he might have 
barely ſaid, that his fortune and kind diſpoſition pro- 
cured him that glorious advantage: this is the foun- 
dation of the thought: but Cicero expreſſes it in a 
much more noble and elegant manner, by obſerving 
ſeparately, by a kind of diſtribution, what he owes 
to fortune, and what-ſhould be aſcribed to his natural 
inclination. The one gives him the power of doing 
good, the other the will; and it is in this that the 
greatneſs of his fortune, and the excellency of his good 
nature conſiſt. [q] Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus 
quam ut poſſis, nec natura tua melius quam ut velis, conſer- 
pare quamplurimos. All the words here correſpond 
with a ſurpriſing exactneſs. Fortuna, natura: majus, 
melius : poſſis, velis. Is it poſſible to ſay more in fewer 
words, or with more beauty ? 


Le] Fonten, | [p] Boſſuet. [9] Pro Lig. n. 38 
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The elogium of Roſcius the comedian is in the ſane 
taſte. [i] Ertenim cum artifex ejuſmodi fit (Q. Roſcius,) 
ut ſolus dignus videatur eſſe qui ſcenam introeat ;, tum vir 
ejuſmodi eft, ut ſolus videatur dignus qui ed non accedat. 
Cicero makes a noble encomium upon the ſame Roſ- 
cius, in another place, which may likewiſe teach us 
how the ſame thought may be turned different ways. 
DL] Qui medius fidius (audacter dico) plus fidei quam ar- 
tis, plus veritatis quam diſcipline poſſidet in ſe : quem po- 
pulus Romanus meliorem virum quam biſtorionem eſſe ar- 
bitratur : qui ita digniſſimus eſt ſend propter artificium, 
ut digniſſimus fit curid propter abſtinentiam. * Who 
« by all that's credible (I ſpeak it with confidence) 
< poſſeſſes more faithfulneſs than art; more truth than 
« diſcipline. He is thought by every Roman a bet- 
« ter man than he is a player; and is fo far above all, 
« as to be worthy of the ſtage for his ſkill, and of 
<« the ſenate for his temperance.” This double en- 
comium is reduced to this, that Roſcius has more of 
the honeſt man than the excellent comedian. In how 
many ſhapes 1s this thought repreſented to us ? Can 
we imagine any thing has more delicacy than the firſt 
turn which Cicero gives it? * Roſcius is ſo excellent 
<« an actor, that he alone ſeems worthy of mounting 
« the ſtage; but, on the other hand, he is a man of fo 
« much virtue, that he alone ſeems worthy of never 
« appearing upon it.” The ſecond encomium is as 
delicate as the former. The laſt member would pre- 

| haps have been more graceful, if a word that ends like 
- abſtinentiam, had been ſubſtituted inſtead of artiſicium. 
For one of the principal beauties of the Figures we 
are here treating of, and which conſiſts in a ſtudied 
and meaſured order, is, that the words ſhould not on- 
ly anſwer one another in ſenſe, but likewiſe in ſound 
and cadence, Ita digniſſimus eſt ſcend propter artis pe- 
ritiam, ut digniſſimus fit curid propter abſtinentiam. But 


Cicero choſe to renounce that minute elegance, ra- 


ther than encrvate the beauty of the ſenſe, by an ex- 
preſſion not ſo proper; and he gives us an opportu- 


[+] Pro Quint. Pol. n. 78, L.] Pro Quint. Roi, com. n. 17. 
nity 
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nity of adding in this place ſome reſſections of Quin- 
tilian, on the uſe that is to be made of ſuch Figures. 
[4] Since they conſiſt wholly in certain turns, and 
a certain diſpoſition. of words, and that theſe muſt he 
employed only to expreſs the thoughts ; it would be 
manifeſtly abſurd to apply ourſelves entirely to thoſe 
turns and to that diſpolition of words, and at the ſame 
time neglect the very foundation both of thoughts 


and of things. But how juſt ſoever we may ſuppoſe 


theſe Figures to be, they muſt however be uſed ſpa- 
ringly ; for the more artful and ſtudied they appear, 
the more evident is the affectation, and conſequently 
the more faulty. [x] To conclude, the nature of the 
things we treat of mult be ſuſceptible of this kind of 
ornaments. For when it is propoſed, for inſtance, 
to affect and melt the auditors, to terrify them by a 
view of the evils whicu chreaten them, to raiſe a juſt 
indignation in them againſt vice, to employ earneſt 
intreaties ; would not an orator be ridiculous, ſhould 
he attempt to effect this by regular periods, antitheſes, 
and ſuch like Figures, which are proper only to diſ- 
tinguiſh the paſſions, and to expoſe the vanity of an 
orator ſolely intent upon himſelf, and the care of diſ- 
playing his wit at a time when he ſhould have no 
thoughts but to draw tears from his auditors, and fill 
them with the ſentiments of fear, anger or grief, ne- 


ceſlary to his purpoſe ? 


Figures of Alluſion. 


I muſt not conclude this article, which relates to 
the Figures of words, without ſaying ſomething of 


u] Sunt qui neglecto rerum pon- 
dere, & viribus ſententiarum, ſi vel 
inania verba in hos modos depra- 
varint, ſummos ſe judicent artifices, 
ideoque non deſinunt eas nectere: 
quas fine ſententiã ſectarĩ tam eſt 
ridiculum, quam quzrere habitum 


geſtumque fine corpore. Quint. I. 


9. c. 3. 
Sed ne hæ quidem denſandæ ſunt 
nimis. Ibid. 


[x] Sciendum imprimis quid 
quiſque in orando poſtulet locus: 
quid perſona, quid tempus . . Ubi 
enim atrocitate, invidia, miſeratio- 
ne pugnandum eſt, quis ferat con- 
trapoſitis, & pariter cadentibus, & 
conſimilibus, iraſcentem, flentem, 
rogantem ? cum in his rebus cura 
verborum deroget affectibus fidem, 
& ubicumque ars oſtentatur, veritas 
abeſſe videatur. Ibid. 

thoſe 
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thoſe that conſiſt in an affected reſemblance, and a 


kind of a play of words. Amari jucundum eft, fi cu- . 


retur ne quid inſit amari. Avium dulcedo ad avium ducit. 
Ex oratore arator fattus. [y] The bare name of Verres, 
which in Latin ſignifies a boar, gave riſe to a great 
many allufions. Hinc illi homines erant, qui etiam ridi- 
culi inveniebantur ex dolore: quorum alii, ut audiſtis, ne- 
gabant miraxndum eſſe, jus tam nequam eſſe Verrinum : 
alii etiam frigidiores erant, ſed quia ſtomachabantur, ri- 
diculi videbantur eſſe, cum ſacerdotem exſecrabantur, qui 
Verrem tam nequam reliquiſſet (the prætor of Sicily 
whom Verres ſucceeded, was called Sacerdos.) Que 
ego non commemorarem (neque enim perfacete ditta, neque 
Porrò hac ſeveritate digna ſunt,) niſi, Sc. [z] Ex no- 
mine iſtius quid in provincia fatturus eſſet perridiculi ho- 
mines augurabantur , . . ad everrendam provinciam ve- 
nerat. [a] Quod unquam, judices, bujuſmodi everricu- 
lum ulld in provincid fuit ? At the ſame time that Ci- 
cero mentions theſe puns, which it is impoſſible to 
tranſlate, he informs us how flat and puerile he found 
them; by which he teaches youth what judgment 
they are to form of them, and warns againſt a vicious 
taſte, which young people are but too apt to give in- 
to, who imagine that there is ſome wit in this kind 
of Figures. 

But we muſt not, however, condemn alluſions in 
general, ſome being really ingenious, and giving a 
grace to a diſcqurie; and they muſt appear ſuch, 
when they are judicious, and founded on a folid 
thought, and a natural reſemblance. Cicero had re- 
lated the equitable and diſintereſted conduct of Ver- 
res in a certain affair ; and adds the following reflec- 
tion. [5] Eft adbuc id quod vos omnes admirari video, 
non Verres, ſed Q; Mucius. Quid enim facere potuit ele- 
gantius ad kominum exiſtimationem ? æquius ad levandam 
mulieris calamitatem ? vebementius ad quæſtoris libidinem 
coercendam ? Summe hæc omnia mihi videntur eſſe laudan- 
da. Sed repente è veſtigio ex homine, tanquam aliqug 
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Circeo poculo, factus eſt Verres, Redit ad ſe, ad mores 
ſuos. Nam ex illa pecunia mag nam partem ad ſe vertit: 
mulieri reddit quantulum viſum eff, Methinks this allu- 


ſion, which is founded on what fiction relates of Circe, 


who by certain draughts changed men into boars or 
ſwine (which Verres ſignifies in Latin) is happily and 
very naturally uſed in this place. 3 

c)] It appeared by Cicero's examination of the 
journals of a certain trader in Sicily, that the laſt five 
letters of this word Verrutius, which were frequently 
mentioned in thoſe journals, were always obliterated, 
and that the four firſt only remained, Verr. This was 
a fictitious name under which Verres concealed him- 
ſelf, to carry on an abominable uſury. Cicero pro- 
duced thoſe journals on the trial; [4] ut omnes mor- 
tales, ſays he, iſtius avaritiæ non jam veſtigia, fed 
ipſa cubilia videre poſſint. [e] Videlis Verrutium ? vi- 


detis primas literas integras ? videtis extremam partem 


nominis, caudam illam Verris, tanguam in lute, demer- 
ſam eſſe in litura? Can any one condemn ſuch a play 
of words, eſpecially oh an occaſion where the orator 
thought it was neceſſary to divert the judges, and at 
the ſame time intended to make Vetres ridiculous and 
contemptible ? 

Sometimes the reſemblance between words, or the 
bare changing a prepoſition, br the ſame word uſed 
in various ſignifications, produces a kind of beauty 
not to be deſpiſed. [F] Hand reipublice peſtem pauliſ- 
per reprimi, non in perpetuum comprimi poſſe . . . [g] 
non emiſſus ex urbe, ſed immiſſus in urbem eſſe videatur. . . 
J] Civis bonarum artium, bonarum partium. One of 
the ancients ſaid of a ſlave that pilfered in the houſe, 
that every thing was open to him: [i] ſolam effe cui 
domi nihil fit nec ob/ignatum, nec occluſum : which might 
likewiſe be ſaid of a faichful ſervant in whom we re- 
poſe an entire confidence. 


4 Verr. 4. U. 186, &c. [g] N. 7. 
[4] Ver. 4. n. 190. h] Pro Cal. n. 77. 
[2] N. 191. i] 2. de Orat, n. 248. 
7 1. Catil. n. 30, | 
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Figures with regard to Thoughts. 


1 ſhall only mention ſome of the moſt remarkable 
among theſe. 

The interrogation, apoſtrophe, and exclamation, 
are very common Figures; and yet may render dif- 
courſe more efficacious, lively, and affecting. 

[] ue adeone mori miſerum eft ? Is death then ſo 
« great a calamity ?” With this tone of voice a man 
ſpeaks, who is going to battle ; whereas an old man, 
who is ſick, and near death, would ſay coldly : nor 
eſt uſque adeo miſerum mori. 

Eneas ſays, that, if a certain event had been re- 
garded, Troy would have not been taken. | 


[/] Trojaque, nunc ſtares : Priamique arx alta, ma- 
neres. 

Troy, thou hadſt ſtood, and Priam's power re- 
main'd.“ 

This apoſtrophe makes us feel the great love a good 
citizen bears to his country. Change a letter, faret, 
maneret, and the ſentiment is gone. 

Thus Cicero concludes the narrative he made, of 
the puniſhment of a Roman citizen: [m] O nomen 
dulce libertatis! O jus exinuum noſtræ civitatis ! O lex 
Porecia, legeſque Semproni e O graviter deſiderata, & 
aliquando reddita plebi Romanæ, tribunitia poteſtas ! Huc- 
cine tandem omnia reciderunt, ut civis R. in provincid po- 
puli K. in oppido fæderatorum, ab eo qui beneficio papuli 
R. faſces & ſecures haberet, deligatus in foro virgis cæ- 
deretur ? O thou lovely ſound of liberty! O thou 
« juſtice of my country! O ye Portian and Sem- 
<« pronian laws! O thou tribunitial power, often 
„ wiſhed for and ſometimes obtained, have ye all 
« come to this, that a Roman citizen, in a Roman 
% province, in a confederate town, among a people 
<« that owe their honour and their liberty to Rome, 


[4 En. I. 12. V. 646. ” Verr. 8 61 0 
{/] En. I. 2. v. 56, [#] 7. n. 161, 
« ſhould 
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« ſhould be beaten with rods in the public forum ?” 
Theſe are the juſt expreſſions of grief and indignation, 

Cicero joins and unites the greateſt part of theſe 
Figures, and adds others to- them, in a very lively 
paſſage. [A] Quia enim, Tubero, tuus ille diſtrictus in 
acie Pharſalich gladius agebat ? cujus latus ille mucro pe- 
tebat ? qui ſenſus erat armorum tuorum ? que tua mens ? 
oculi ? manus, ardor animi quid cupiebas ? quid opta- 
bas ? „What, Tubero, was thy ſword employed upon 
« at the battle of Pharſalia ? Whoſe was the ſide it 


« pierced? who felt the weight of your arms? on. 


« whom was thy mind, thy hands, thy eyes employ- 
« ed? What were your deſires, what your wiſhes ?” 
All this is only to declare, that Tubero was preſent at 
the battle of Pharſalia, and had fought againſt Cæſar. 
But what ſtrength does this thought receive from ſo 
many and ſuch lively Figures, crouded one upon the 
other? Do not they ſeem to inſinuate, that Tubero's 
ſword fought every where for Czſar? For Cicero had 
ſaid immediately before, contra ipſum Ceſarem eſt con- 
greſſus armatus. | 


« [os] O princeſs! whoſe deſtiny is ſo great and 


“ glorious, muſt you be born in the dominions of 
e thoſe who are the enemies of your houſe ? O eter- 
nal God, watch over her! Holy angels, draw your 
e inviſible ſquadrons round her, and guard the cra- 
dle of fo great, ſo hapleſs a princeſs 

« [p] Ye gloomy retreats, where ſhame obliges 
6 ger to ſhroud herſelf, how often has ſhe made 
4 her conſolation and her charity flow even to you; 
+ ſhe, who was ſo ſtrongly affected with your wants 
« and afflictions, and more induſtrious to conceal her 
«* beneficence, than you were to hide your miſery ?” 


[4] O fortune ſejour ! O champs aimes des cieux ! 
Que pour jamais foulant vos pres delicieux, 

Ne puis-je ici fixer ma courſe vagabonde, 

Er, connu de vous ſeul, oublier tout le monde? 


[z] Pro Ligar, n. 9. [#] Flechier. 
le] Boſſuer, Y [el Deſpreaux. 
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4 O charming ſpot ! O fields belov'd by heaven! 
« Why cannot I here fix my roving ſteps, 


« Wander for ever in your winding ſhades, | 
« And, known to you alone, forget the world?“ 


{r] O rives du Jourdain | O champs aimes des cieux! 
Sacres monts, fertiles valees 
Par cent miracles fignalces ! 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux 
Serons nous toujours exiles ? 


Engliſhed. 
% O banks of Jordan ! fields beloy'd by heay'n! 


«© Sacred mountaing, fruitful vallies 
« By miracles immortal made 
« Mult we for ever be exiPd 
From the delicious country of our fathers ?” 


Abner having complained, that no more miracles 
were ſeen; Joab, full of an holy indignation, anſwers 
him thus: 


Et quel tems fut jamais fi fertile en miracles? 

Quand Dieu par plus deffets montra-t-iI ſon pouvoir? 

Auras- tu donc toujours des yeux pour ne point voir, 

Peuple ingrat ? Quoi toujours les plus grandes mer- 
veilles, 

Sans Ebranler ton cœur, fraperont tes oreilles? 


f Engliſhed. 
« What age in miracles ſo: much abounded ? 
* When Ser did God fo bright his power diſplay # 
* O wilt thou ſtill have eyes, and yet not ſee, 


* Ungrateful people? ſtill ſhall mighty wonders 
« Strike ſtrong thine ear, yet not affect thy heart ?” 
The proſopopœia is a figure that communicates ac- 
tion and motion to inanimate things; makes perſons 


ſpeak, whether preſent or abſent, and ſometimes even 
the dead. , 


(!] Racine, 


. 
. 
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| Or FicurEs: 
It is uſual with the poets to give indignation and ad- 
miration to rivers, trees; ſadneſs to beaſts, &c. 

LI] Atque indignatum magnis ſtridoribus æquor. 
Pontem indignatus Araxes. 

Miraturque novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 
It triſtis arator, 

Meœrentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum. 


D] Sous de fougueux courſiers onde ẽcume, & ſe 


g laint 1 
Jentens deja fremir les deux mers <tonnees 
De voir leurs flots unis au pie de Pyrences. 


FEngliſhed. 
Beneath the fiery courſers ocean foams, 
« And vents his plaints 
« hear, already, the two ſeas, amaz'd, 
« Tremble for fear, to ſee their waves united, 
« Under the Pyrenean mountains.” 


The elder Pliny often paints his deſcriptions in al- 
moſt as ſtrong colours as a poet would do. He de- 
ſcribes wonderfully, in a very few words, the grief 
and ſhame of a peacock, which having loſt its tail, 
ſought only to hide nſelf. [4] Caudd amiſſa pudibundus 
ac mærens quærit latebram. In another place he gives 
a ſenſation of joy to the earth, which antiently had 
ſeen itſelf cultivated by victorious generals, and broken 
up with a — adorned with laurels: [x] 
Gaudente terrã vomere. laureato, & triumphali aratore. 
He ſays therefore, that the houſes where the ſtatues 
of heroes nobly deſcended were ranged in order, ſtil 
triumphed, as it were, after they had changed their 
maſters ; and that the walls reproached a coward who 


_ dwelt in them, with daily entering a place made ſacred 


by the monuments of the virtue and glory of others. 
[ y] Triumphabant etiam dominis mutatis ipſæ domus; & 
erat hæc ſtimulatio ingens, exprobrantibus tetiis quotidie 


155 — [Dr] Lib. 18. c. 3. 
I Deſpreaux. DI Lib. 35. c. 2. 
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tmbellem dominum intrare in alienum triumpbum This 
paſſage was tranſlated by Father Bohours, who, being 
unable in French to expreſs the ingenious brevity o 
the laſt thought, intrare in alienum triumphum, employ- 
ed another turn, which indeed is very beautiful, but 
longer, and conſequently not ſo lively. 

Cicero employs the ſame Cong, but extends jt, 
as an orator ſhould do: it is when he ſpeaks of the pa- 
lace of Pompey the great, which Antony had ſeized. 

He aſks the latter, if he thought he was entering 
his own houſe, when he entered this porch adorned 
with the ſpoils of the enemies, and the prows of the 
ſhips taken from them. He afterwards uſes the Fi- 
gure we are now ſpeaking of, and ſays, he pities the 
very roofs and walls of that unfortunate houſe, which 
had neither ſeen nor heard any thing but what was 
wiſe and honourable, when Pompey dwelt under them; 
but was now become an obſcure retreat for Antony's 
debaucheries : [z] An tu illa in veſtibulo roftra, & hoſ- 
tium ſpolia cum aſpexiſti, domum tuam te introire putus? 
Fieri non poteſt. Quamvis enim fine mente, ſine ſenſu ſis, 
ut es; tamen & te, & tua, & tuos niſti. . . . Me qui- 
dem miſeret parietum ipſorum atque teforum. Quid enim 
ungquam domus illa viderat niſi pudicum, uiſi ex optimo more 
& ſan&iſſimd diſciplind? . . . Nunc in hujus ſedibus pro 
cubicults ftabula, pro tricliniis popinæ ſunt. 

This Figure, which gives life, as it were, to inani- 
mate things, adds a prodigious grace and vivacity to 
orations. When Cicero was pleading for Milo, he 
obſerved, that the law of the twelve tables allowed 
the ſlaying of a robber in ſome caſes ; whence he 
draws this concluſion: [a] Quis eft qui, quoquo modo 
quis interfeftus fit, puniendum putet, cum vides aliquan- 
do gladium nobis ad occidendum hominem ab ipfis porrigi 
legibus ? He might have ſaid barely, chm videat licere 
nobis aliguando per leges hominem occidere. But inſtead 
of that, he transforms the laws into perſons, as it 
were, and repreſents them as running to the aſſiſtance 
of a man attacked by robbers, and putting a ſword 
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into his hand to defend himſelf. He again employs 
the ſame Figure ſome lines after: [5] Silent enim leges 
inter arma, nec ſe expeftari jubent : cum et, qui expectas e 
velit, ante injuſta pena luenda fit, quam juſta repetenda. 
The laws are ſilent in camps and tumults, nor are 


they to be waited for; he that would wait for them, 


« will ſuffer an unjuſt puniſhment before he can claim 
their juſt protection.“ 

« [] At theſe cries Jeruſalem ſhed a flood of tears, 
<« the arches of the temple ſhook, the river Jordan 
« was troubled, and all its rivulets echoed the ſound 
<« of theſe mournful words: What! is this powerful 
* man, who ſaved the people of Iſrael, dead? 
 « *Tis well known, that victory is naturally cruel, 
<«< inſolent, and impious; but M. Turenne made her 
« gentle, rational, and religious. 

« Ever ſince juſtice has groaned beneath the 
« weight of laws, and knotty formalities, and that to 
ruin one another with chicane, became a trade, 
« kings were not able to ſupport the fatigue of pre- 
<« ſiding over them. | 

Has not her beauty been always guarded by the 
« moſt ſcrupulous virtue? 

fd] I will not relate the too happy ſucceſs of his 
<« enterpriſes, nor his famous victories, which virtue 
« was aſhamed of; nor that long ſeries of proſperity 
« which has aſtoniſhed the whole world. 

e] Reaſon guides a man to an entire conviction 
« of the hiſtorical proofs of the Chriſtian religion ; 
c after which it delivers and abandons him to another 
light, which, though not contrary, is yet entirely 
« different from, and infinitely ſuperior to it.” 

There is another kind of proſopopceia, ſtill more 
lively, and bolder than the firſt. *T'is when we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to inanimate things, or make them 
ſpeak ; or when, inſtead of relating indirectly the diſ- 
courſes of thoſe in queſtion, we make them deliver 
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theſe diſcourſes ; or, laſtly, when we even give ſpeech 
to the dead. i 


I. To adareſs inanimate things, 


After Cicero had given a deſcription of Clodius's 
death, and aſcribed it to a particular providence, he 
ſays, even religion, and the altars of the gods, were 
affected with it; and afterwards addreſſes his diſcourſe 
to them thus: [F] Religianes mebercule ipſæ, areque, 
cim illam belluam cadere viderunt, commoviſſe ſe videntur, 
jus in illo ſuum retinuiſſe. Vos enim, Albani tumuli 
atgue luci, vos, inguam, imploro atque obteſtor, voſque, 
Albanorum obrutæ ore, Fc. Our religion, our very 
altars ſeemed moved, when that ſavage was lain, 
and ſeemed to claim their revenge. For you, ye 
« Albanian altars and groves, you, I ſay, it is you 
and your oyerturned altars that I implore,” &c. 

« [z] Had it not been for this peace, Flanders 
thou bloody theatre, where ſo many tragic ſcenes 
< are exhibited, thou wouldſt have increaſed the 
„number of our provinces ; and, inſtead of being 
« the unhappy ſource of our wars, thou wouldſt now 
+ be the peaceable fruit of our victories. 

« [þ] Sword of the Lord, what a dreadful ſtroke 
is this!“ ; | 


2. To give ſpeech to things inanimate. 


[:] Cicero introduces the country, in one of his 
invectives againſt Catiline, and makes it ſometimes 
addreſs Catiline, and ſometimes himſelf. Appius 
likewiſe, in his beautiful ſpeech for continuing the 
ſiege of Veii, introduces the commonwealth declaring 
to the ſoldiers, that, ſince ſhe pays them for the whole 
year, they ought to ſerve her for that time. [&] An 
i ad calculos eum reſpublica vacet, non meritò dicat : An- 
nua ara babes, annuam operam ede? An tu æquum cenſes 
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militia ſemeſtri ſolidum te ſtipendium accipere ? © If the 


* country ſhould come to account with him, might 


it not juſtly ſay, you are paid by the year; then 
« why not work by the year? Do you think it juſt 
« for half labour to receive full pay?“ 

3. Speeches put into the mouths of the perſons 
themſelves, have quite another effect than if they were 
barely related ; and are very well adapted to raiſe ei- 
ther indignation or compaſſion. 

It is by this Figure that Cicero, in his laſt ſpeech 
againſt Verres, paints the cruel avarice of a goaler, 
who ſet a price on the tears and grief of fathers and 
mothers ; made them purchaſe, at a dear rate, the 


fad conſolation of ſeeing and embracing their children; 


and exacted money from them, for the favour of kill- 
ing at one ſtroke thoſe unhappy victims of Verres's 


cruelty. [I] Aderat janitor carceris, carnifex pretoris, 


mors terrorque ſociorum & civium, liftor Sextius, cui ex 
omni gemitu doloreque certa merces comparabatur. Ut 
adeas, tantum dabis: ut tibi cibum intro ferre liceat, tan- 
tum. Nemo recuſabat. Quid, ut uno ictu ſecuris affe- 
ram mortem filio tuo, quid dabis ? ne diu crucietur ? ne 
ſepinus feriatur ? ne cum ſenſu doloris aliquo aut cruciatu 
ſpiritits auferatur ? Etiam ob hanc cauſam pecunia liftori 
dabatur. O magnum atque intolerandum dolorem ! O 
gravem acerbamque fortunam ! Non vitam liberiim, ſed 
mortis celeritatem, pretio redimere cogebantur. There 
„ was preſent the lictor Sextius, the goaler and exe- 
„ cutioner of the prætor, the terror of the citizens, 
$ and even of his own companions. He received a 
tax upon all the groans and pains that were inflict- 
« ed. If you were to viſit your friend in priſon, fo 
e much was to be given. If the priſoner was to have 
« meat ſent in, the goaler muſt be feed. None ven- 
« tured to refuſe, o much will you give to have 
« your ſon's head cut off at one blow? How much 
« for haſtening his tortures? for diminiſhing his 
* ſtripes? for making him give up his breath with 
the ſmalleſt ſenſe of pain? for all this the execu- 
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&« tioner was to be paid. O intolerable grief! O 


« wretched and bitter fortune ! The father was 
« obliged to pay, not for ſaving the life of his child, 
&* but for diſpatching his death.” | 


Milo was of a character that would not permit him 


to deſcend to mean ſupplications. Cicero puts a great 
and noble, and at the ſame time, a ſoft and moving 
ſpeech into his mouth: [n] Valeant, inquit, valeant 
cives mei. Sint incolumes, ſint florentes, fint beati. Stet 
hec urbs preclara, mihique patria cariſſima, quoquo modo 
merita de me erit. Tranquilla republicd cives mei (quont- 
am mihi cum illis non licet) fine me iꝑſi, ſed per me tamen, 
perfruantur. Ego cedam atque abibo, Sc. © Farewel, 
perhaps he will ſay, farewel, my fellow- citizens; 
„may you be happy, ſafe, and flouriſhing. May 
« this famous city, ſo dear to me, ever remain, what- 
<« ever be its conduct towards me. Let my fellow- 
tc citizens enjoy that tranquillity without me, which 
« they have obtained by me, if I am not admitted to 
<«< partake. Yes, I will give up my claims,” &c. 
[#] The effect of this Figure is, to make thoſe per- 
ons who are introduced ſpeaking, to be preſent, as 
it were, to the auditors; and to write in ſuch a man- 
ner, that we may imagine we ſee and hear them. 

4. The orator goes ſtill farther. He ſometimes 
opens graves, and makes the dead riſe out of them, 
to admoniſh or reprimand the living. We have two 
fine examples of this Figure in [o] Cicero's plea for 
Ccelius, to which I refer the reader. 7 

At other times, the orator directs his diſcourſe to 
the dead: © [p] Great queen, I gratify your moſt 
<< affectionate wiſhes, when I celebrate this monarch ; 
« and this heart, which never lived but for him, 
<* awakens, though it be duſt, and becomes ſenſible, 
even under this pall, at the name of ſo dear a 
« conſort.” 


[#7] Pro Mil. n. 92. quorum etiam mutus aſpectus la- 
I Non audire judex videtur crymas movet. Quint. lib. 6. c. 2. 
aliena mala deflentes, ſed ſenſum ac ſo] Pro Cœl. n. 33, 36. 
vocem auribus accipere miſerorum, [] Boſſuet. 
| [i] To 


verbis, ut cerni potiùs videatur, 


Or Ficus. 


[i] To make theſe fictions pleaſing, it is requiſite, 
that the utmoſt ſtrength of eloquence ſhould be em- 
ployed, as Quintilian obſerves ; for things that are 
extraordinary and incredible, and, as it were, out of 
nature, do not produce an indifferent effect. They 
muſt therefore neceſſarily either make a very ſtrong 
impreſſion, becauſe they go beyond the bounds of 
truth, or be looked upon as puerilities, becauſe they 
are falſe. | 

[r] The hypotypoes is a Figure which paints the 
image of the things we are ſpeaking of, in ſuch lively 
colours, that we think we ſee them, inſtead of hearing 
them barely related : and in this chiefly conſiſts the 
force and power of eloquence, which has not ſuffici- 
ent authority, nor all the effect it ought to have, if 
it only ſtrikes the ear, without moving the imagina- 
tion, and reaching the heart. 

1. Theſe images are ſometimes formed with a few 
words, and are not the leaſt affecting. 

[5] Virgil paints, in a verſe and a half, the conſter- 
nation of Euryalus's mother the inſtant ſhe heard of 
his death : | 


Miſeræ calor oſſa reliquit : 
Excuſſi manibus radii, revolutaque * 


&« Chill horrors ſeiz'd her frame, 
And from her hands the houſewite's ſpindle fell.” 


] Cicero paints in two lines Verres's anger, or 
rather madneſs : Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere ac furore in fo- 
rum venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas emi- 


nebat. He himſelf inflamed with guilt and mad- 


a quædam viseloquen- loquimur, clarè, atque ut cerni vi- 
tiæ deſideratur. Falſa enim & in- deantur, enunciare. Non enim ſa- 
credibilia naturã neceſſe eſt aut ma- tis efficit, neque, ut debet, plenz 
gis moveant, quia ſupra vera ſunt; dominatur orato, fi uſque ad aures 
aut pro vanis ny PT quia vera volet, atque ea fibi judex, de quibus 
non ſunt. Quint. I. g. c. 2. cognoſcit, narrari credit, non ex- 

1 "Yrorizwcy dicitur, propoſita primi, & oculis mentis 1 
qu forma rerum ita expreſla A I. 8. c. 3. 
5] En. I. 9. v. 475. 
quam audiri. Ibid. L] In Ver. 7. n. 58. 
Magna virtus eſt, res, de quibus 


* 


« neſs, 


— 


Or Ficukes. 


« neſs, came into the forum. His eyes burned with 
« rage, and his face all over ſpoke nothing but 
« cruelty.” 
He el{ewhere draws another picture of Ver res, ſtill 
more beautiful, and in as few words, though it does 
not ſtrike ſo much at firſt : as it happens ſometimes 
with pictures, whoſe beauty is only perceived by the 
Ikilful. [z] Stetit ſoleatus prætor populi Romani cum 
Pallio purpureo tunicaque talari, mulierculd nixus in lit- 
tore. The Roman pretor ſtood in his flippers co- 
«< yered with a purple cloak, and an effeminate robe, 
« leaning upon a woman on the ſhore.” Quintilian 
explains, in an admirable manner, the force and ener- 
gy of that ſhort deſcription. He recites the very 
words, becauſe they may ſerve as a model to maſters 
for the better underſtanding and explaining of au- 
thors. [x] An quiſquam, ſays he, tam procul d concipi- 
endis imaginibus rerum abeſt, ut cum illa in Verrem legit, 
ſtetit ſoleatus, &c. uon ſolum ipſum os intueri videatur, 
& locum & habitum, ſed quædam etiam ex iis, que ditta 
non funt, fibi ipſe aſtruat? Ego certe mibi cernere videor 
& wultum, & oculos, & deformes utriuſque blanditias, 
& eorum qui aderant tacitam averſationem, ac timidam 
werecundiam. * Is there any of ſo dull a conception, 
as not to be ſtruck with this image of Verres ; does 
he not only behold his face, his dreſs, the place 
* where he ſtands, but alſo many things not men- 
© tioned? For my part, I think I ſce his counte- 
* nance, his eyes, and all their deteſtable ogling, 
e together with the ſilent averſion, and fearful baſh. 
<« fulneſs of all preſent.” If we change ſome words 
in Cicero's deſcription, and change the place of others, 
making it, ſtetit Verres in littore . . . cum multere collo- 
guens, this excellent picture will loſe a great part of 
its vivacity and colouring. The chief beauty con- 
fiſts in painting a Roman prætor in the attitude Cicero 
repreſents him, leaning in a careleſs and indolent 
manner on a woman. Theſe two words, mulierculi 
aixus, are a ſpeaking picture, which preſents to the 


L In Verr. 7. n. 160. [x] Quint, I, 8. c. 3. 
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Or Ficvrts. 


and the mind all that Quintilian ſees in it, in lit- 
tore reſerved for the cloſe, adds the laſt touch, as we 
have already obſerved in another place; and diſplays 
the ungovernable licentiouſneſs of Verres, who, by 
appearing in ſo indecent a poſture upon the ſhore, and 
before a multitude of ſpectators, ſeemed inſolently to 
ſet all decency and public decorum at defiance. 
Our poets are full of theſe ſhort and lively deſcrip- 


tions. | 
6] Son courſier, ecumant ſous ſon maitre intrẽpide, 
age tout orgueilleux de la main qui le guide. 


« His foaming ſteed, beneath his dauntleſs rider, 
« Swims, proud of the glorious hand which guides 
him.“ 
And again, 
Quatre bceus attelẽs, d'un pas tranquille & lent 
Promenoient dans Paris le monarque indolent. 


Four harneſs'd oxen, with an eaſy pace, 
« Drag the lethargic monarch about Paris.” 


But nothing is more perfect than the following picture: 


La moleſſe opreſlee 
Dans ſa bouche à ce mot ſent ſa r 
Et laſſe de parler, ſuccombant ſous Pettort, 
Soupire, tend les bras, ferme Pail, & s' endort. 


* This word oppreſſes ſloth; 
« Inſtant her tongue is frozen in her mouth: 
« Now, dead to ſpeech, ſinking beneath her efforts, 
« She ſtretches, ſighs, ſhe ſhuts her eyes, and ſleeps.” 


2. The deſcriptions I have hitherto given are ſhort, 
and only exhibit a ſingle object. But there are others 
of a greater length, and more circumſtantial, which 
reſemble thoſe pictures where ſeveral Figures are re- 
preſented, all the attitudes of which ſtrike, and com- 
mand our attention. Such is that deſcription of a 
riotous entertainment, mentioned in an harangue of 


DO! Deſpreaux. : 
Cicero 


Or Ficurts. 


Cicero which is loſt. Yidebar mihi videre alias intran- 
tes, alios autem exeuntes, partim ex vino vacillantes, par- 
tim heſternã potatione oſcitantes. Verſabatur inter hos 
Gallius unguentis oblitus, redimitus coronis. Humus erat 
immunda, lutulenta vino, coronis dulis & ſpinis co- 
operta piſcium. 1 fancied to myſelf that I ſaw ſome 
« entering, others going out; ſome ſtaggering in 
& drunkenneſs, others yawning from laſt night's de- 
« bauch. Among them was Gallius employed, 
« crowned with a garland, and ſmeared with un- 
« guents. The pavement was indecent to be ſeen, 
% moiſt with wine, and covered over with faded gar- 
% lands, and the bones of fiſhes.” Qs, who 
preſerved this beautiful — — diſplays its beauty 
and value by a very lively expreſſion, which com- 
priſes the whole. [Z] Quid plus videret, qui intrifſet ? 
« Tf a man had actually entered, what could he have 
« ſeen more? He himſelf gives an excellent de- 
ſcription of a town taken by ſtorm, and plundered, 
which is well worth reading. We find a great num- 
ber of this kind in Cicero, which will not eſcape the 
obſervation of a diligent maſter. Our French 
as well as orators, abound alſo with a multitude of 
theſe. 

Joſabeth, in Racine's Athaliah, gives us a wonder- 
ful deſcription of the manner in which ſhe ſaved Joas 
from the ſlaughter. | 


[2] Helas ! Peat horrible ol le ciel me Yoffrit, 
Revient a tout moment effraier mon eſprit, 

De princes Egorges la chambre Etoit remplie. 
Un poignard à la main Vimplacable Athalie 
Au carnage animoit ſes barbares ſoldats, 

Et pourſutyoit le cours de ſes aſſaſſinats. 

Joas, laifle pour mort, frapa ſoudain ma vote. 
Je me figure encore ſa nourrice Eperdue, 

Qui devant les bourreaux $'etoit jettẽe en vain, 
Et foible le tenoit renverſe ſur ſon ſein. 


Lz) Quint. I. 8. c. z. Ca] Racine, 
| Je 


Or Ficus. 


Je le pris tout ſanglant. En baignant ſon viſage, 


Mes pleurs du ſentiment lui rendirent Puſage : 
Et ſoit fraieur encore, ou pour me careſſer, 
De ſes bras innocens je me ſentis preſſer. 


« Alas! the ſtate in which heav'n gave him to me, 
Returns each moment to my frighted ſoul ; 

« The room was fill'd around with murder'd princes, 
% Dread Athaliah, with her ſword unſheath'd, 
Rous'd her barbarian ſoldiers to the ſlaughter, 
And ſtill purſued the ſeries of her murders. 


« Joas, now left as dead ! ſtruck ſtrong my ſight: 


« Methinks I ſtill behold his weeping nurſe, 

„ Kneeling, in vain, before the bloody hangman; 
« The tender babe upon her breaſt reclin'd. 

« I took him bloody: bathing then his face, 

« Soon did my tears recal his fleeting breath. 

« Whether *twas fear, or whether to embrace me, 
« I felt him preſs me with his tender arms.“ 


M. Flechier's deſcription of hoſpitals may ſerve as 


2 model in this kind. *Tis in the queen's funeral ora- 
tion. Let us behold her in theſe hoſpitals, where 
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£« ſhe practiſed her public acts of pity ; in thoſe places, 


where all the infirmities and accidents of human 
life are afſembled ; where the groans and com- 
plaints of thoſe who ſuffer, and are in pain, fill 
the ſoul with ſympathetic ſadneſs ; where the ſmell 
that exhales from the bodies of ſo many diſeaſed pa- 
tients, makes thoſe who attend upon them ready to 
faint away; where we ſee pain and poverty exer- 
ciling their fatal empire ; and where the image of 
miſery and death ſtrikes almoſt my ſenſe, It is 
there, that raiſing herſelf above the fears and deli- 
cacies of nature, to ſatisfy her charity, though at 
the hazard of her health, ſhe was ſeen every week 
drying up the tears of this object; providing for 
the wants of that : procuring remedies and com- 
forts for the evils of ſome, and conſolations and 


caſe of conſcience for others.“. | 
Theſe 


32 


Or Fi UuR ES. 

Theſe paſſages are very well adapted to the taſte of 
youth. [3] We muſt obſerve to them, that the moſt 
certain way of ſucceeding in deſcriptions of this kind 
1s to conſult nature, to ſtudy her well, and to take her 
as a guide; ſo that every one, inwardly ſenſible of the 


truth of what is ſpoken, may find within himſelf the 


{ſentiments expreſſed in the diſcourſe. [e] For that pur- 
poſe we muſt repreſent to ourſelves, in a lively manner, 
all the circumſtances of the thing to be deſcribed, and 
bring it before us by the ſtrength of our imagination, 
as if we had been ſpectators of it. [4] And why, ſays 
Quintilian, ſhould notthe imagination perform asmuch 
for the orator on this occaſion, as ſhe does for people 
who are addicted to any kind of paſſions? as for in- 
ſtance, miſers and ambitious men, who in this kind of 
pleaſing dreams, in which they form a thouſand chi- 
merical projects of fortune and riches, abandon them- 
ſelves ſo much to the object of their darling paſſion, 
and are ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with it, that they really 
believe they fee and enjoy it. 

Quintilian himſelf furniſhes us with a model of this 
way of making a deſcription, which I will quote at 
length, becauſe it ſhews youth how they muſt pro+ 
ceed in it, in order to compoſe well. [e] Ut hominem 
occiſum querar, non omnia, que in re præſenti accidiſſe cre- 
dibile eſt, in oculis habebo ? Non percuſſor ille ſubitus erum- 
pet ? non expaveſcet circumventus ? exclamabit, vel roga- 
bit, vel fugiet ? non ferientem, non concidentem videbo ? 
non animo ſanguis, & pallor, & gemitus, extremus de- 
nique expirantis hiatus infidet ? In order to aggra- 


L Naturam intueamur, hanc ſe- res, voces, actus ſecundum verum 


quamur. Omnis eloquentia circa 
opera vitæ eſt; ad ſe refert quiſque 


quæ audit: & id facillime accipi- 


_ animi, quod cognoſcunt. Quint. 
„8. e, 3. 

c] Per quas (parragias) imagines 
rerum abſentium ita repræſentan- 
tur animo, ut eas cernere oculis at 
præſentes habere videamur. Has 
quiſquis bene conceperit, is erit in 
affectibus potentiſſimus. Hunc qui- 
dam dicunt, 5%parrao{wrey, qui fibi 


optime fingit; Quint. I. 6. c. 2. 
[4] Nam fi inter btia animorum, 
& (pes inanes, & velut ſomnia que- 
dam vigilantium, ita nos hæ de qui- 
bus loquimur imagines proſequun- 
tur, ut peregrinari, navigare, præli- 
ari, populos alloqui, divitiarum 
uas non habemus uſum videamvr 
iſponere, nec cogitare, ſed facers: 
hoc animi vitium ad utilitatem non 
transferemus ? Ibid. 
le] Quint. I. 6. c. 2. 


vate 


„%%% m wed. Cas. os. ACS. a Wt. qd 


Or Fictarngs:; 


&* vate the, circumſtances of a murder, ſhould I not 
"© call up to my imagination every thing that might 
* poſſibly happen in ſuch a caſe ? Shall not he that 
r gave the blow ſuddenly burſt forth? Shall he not 
{© tremble when laid hold on? Will he not either cry 
e out, or aſk for pity, or attempt to eſcape ? Shall 
<« I not repreſent the one as ſtriking, the other as fall - 
ing? Will not the blood, the paleneſs, the groans, 
© nay, even the laſt ſighs of the deceaſed, be preſent 
« to my mind?” This paſſage ſeems to be copied 
from Cicero, who thus deſcribes a like action. [f 
Nonne vobis bac, que audiſtts, cernere oculis videmini, 
Judices? Non illum miſerum ignarum caſis ſui, redeun- 
tem d cænd videtis ? non poſitas inſidias? non impetum re- 
pentinum ? Non verſatur ante oculos vobis in cæde Glau- 
cia? Non adeſt iſte Roſcius? non ſuis manibus in curru 
collocat Automedontem illum, ſui ſceleris acerbiſſimi nefa- 
rieque viflorie nuncium ? Do you not, my judges, 
s ſeem to behold what has been thus related to you? 
Do you not fee that poor man, ignorant of his fate, 
<« returning from ſupper ? Do you not behold the aſ- 
e ſaſſins in ambuſh ? their ſudden irruption? Does 
cc not Glaucia ſeem active in this horrid ſcene ? Is not 
* Roſcius alſo there aſſiſting? Does he not, with his 
% own hands, place his Automedon, if I may fo 
<« ſpeak, that partner of his guilt, and meſſenger of 
&* his cruel ſucceſs, in the chariot by him?“ 


IMAGES. 


The laſt words of the deſcription I have here cited, 
direct me to point out to youth in this place one of 
the moſt common ſources of oratorial beauties, which 
conliſts in giving, as it were, body and reality to the 
things we are ſpeaking of ; and painting them by vi- 
ſible ſtrokes, which may ſtrike the ſenſes, move the 
imagination, and preſent a ſenſible object. This me- 
thod has ſome relation to the precedent figure, the hy- 
potypoſis, and perhaps is a part of it. Non ſuis ma- 
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' nibus in curru collocat Automedontem illum ? Theſe words, 
ſuis manibus, produce here the effect I am ſpeaking of, 


and preſent an image to the mind. The ſame obſer- 
vation may be made on the two verſes above-cited. 


Un poignard a la main, Pimplacable Athalie 
Au carnage animoit ſes barbares ſoldats. 


Engliſhed. 


« Fierce Athaliah; in her hand a poniard, 
« Prompted her ſavage ſoldiers to the ſlaughter.” 


This touch, with a poniard in her hand, forms all the 
vivacity of theſe lines. The objects we deſcribe may 
be painted in this manner. with infinite variety, of 
which I ſhall give ſeveral examples, that the reader 
may apply to the rule I have already given. 

g] Tendit ad vos virgo veſtalis manus ſupplices eaſ- 
dem, quas pro vobis diis immortalibus tendere conſuevit. 
.. . Proſpicite ne ignis ille æternus, nocturnis Fonteiæ la- 
boribus vigiliiſque ſervatus, ſacerdotis Veſtæ lacrymis eu- 
tinctus eſſe dicatur. The veſtal ſtretches forth to 
« you her ſuppliant hands, thoſe hands with which 
« ſhe has often implored the gods for your ſafety. 


„ge mindful, leſt that eternal fire, which has been 


„ kept alive by the nightly watchings and labours of 
« Fonteia, ſhould be in a manner quenched by the 
« tears of this facred prieſteſs.“ 

D] Læc magnitudo maleſicii facit, ut, niſi pene mani- 
ſeſtum parricidium proferatur, credibile non ſit. . . . Pent 
dicam reſperſas manus ſanguine paterno judices videant 
oportet, fi tentum facinus, tam immane, tam acerlum 
credituri ſint. The greatneſs of the crime of par- 
c ricide is ſuch, that unleſs it be almoſt manifeſt, it 
« ſhould not be believed. I had almoſt ſaid, that the 
« judges ſhould even fee the murderer's hands red 
„ with his father's blood, before they give credit to 
cc his committing a crime ſo hideous and ſo unna- 
„ tural.” 


{g] Pro M. Font. n. 37, 38, 
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« li] What nation has not felt the effects of his va» 
« Jour; and which of our frontier towns has not 
s ſerved as a theatre to his glory. 


& Tn the tumult and noiſe of armies, he uſed to en- 


« tertain himſelf with the ſweet and ſecret hopes of 
« ſolitude. With one hand he fell upon the Ama» 
« Jekites, while the other was lifted up to draw down 
« upon himſelf the bleſſings of heaven. 

« Ir taught him to lift up his pure, his innocent 
« hands, to heaven. 

« Before he accepted of any poſt or employment, 
« he would know the duties of it. The firſt tribunal 
4 he aſcended, was that of his conſcjence, there to 
« examine his intentions thoroughly. | 

* When he reſtored God's worſhip in his con- 
« queſts, and as he was Fe upon thoſe ramparts 
« he had a little before demoliſhed, his firſt homage 
« was his offering to God the laurels he had won, at 
te the foot of his altars which he reſtored, 

« I am not afraid of blending her praiſes with the 
* ſacrifice offered for her; and I take from the altar 
* all the incenſe I burn upon her tomb. . . . Why 
* ſhould I rake off the veil which ſhe threw over her 
actions? 

He made it his ſtudy to diſcover truth, through 
« the veils of falſhood and impoſture with which hu- 
« man luſts cover it. 

e] Are ſuch truths Jearnt at court, in the army, 
under the helmet, and the coat of mail? 

« [1] You think then, that anxiety, and the moſt 
« deadly ſorrows, are not to be hid under royal zobes; 
* orthata kingdom is an univerſal remedy gainſt all 


« eyils ? 


« Methinks I ſtill ſee that flower falling.” Speak» 
tug of the death of an infant prince. ; 

When all things ſubmitted to Lewis, and we be- 
* lieved the miraculous times were returning, when 
* walls fell down at the ſound of trumpets ; the 
whole nation caſt thei: eyes on the queen, and 

LI Flechier, [4] Maſear, [/] Boſſuet. 
| C 2 thought 
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« thought they ſaw the thunder, which demoliſhed 
« ſo many cities, fly from her oratory. 


« [m] With a calm and ſerene aſpect, he (Lewis 


E XIV.) formed thoſe thunderbolts which were heard 


« throughout the world, and thoſe which {till remain 
« to be. hurled.” 


[u] Pour comble de proſperitẽ, 
Il eſpere (P:;mpie) revivre en ſa poſterite : 
Et d*enfans a ſa table une riante troupe 
Semble boire avec lui la joie apleine coupe. 


Engliſhed. 


The wretch, more proſp'rous ſtill, 

4 Hopes to revive in his poſterity : 

« Fancies his children are converſing with him, 

« And, fluſh'd with joy, ſmile o'er the flowing 
„ bowls.” ; | 


Before I conclude this article, I muſt obſerve in ge- 
neral, [o] that Figures ought to be applied with great 
diſcernment and prudence. They are like ſeaſoning to 
an oration ; they raiſe the ſtyle, make us quit the vul- 
gar and common way of ſpeaking, prevent the diſtaſte 
which a tireſome uniformity would occaſion ; but 
then they muſt be employed fparingly, and with diſ- 
cretion ; for, if they are uſed too often, they loſe 
the grace of variety, in which their principal merit 
conſiſts ; and the more they ſhine, the more they diſ- 
guſt and tire, from a vicious affectation, which ſhews 
they are not natural but far-fetched, with too much 
care, and, as it were, forced in. 

It is nc neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome Figures are 
o common and trivial, they have loſt all their beauty, 


1] Peliſſon. At qui nimiùm affectaverit, ipſam 
11 Racine. 2 illam gratiam varietatis amittet. 
Le] Una in. re maxim? wilis, ut Nam & ſecretæ, & extra vulgarem 
uotidiani & ſemper eodem modo uſum poſitæ, ideoque magis nobiles, 
ormati ſermonis faſtidium levet, & ut novitaic aurem excitant, ita co- 
nos à vulgari dicendi genere defen- pia ſatiant: nec ſe obvias fuiſſe di- 
dat. Quo fi quis parcè, & cum res denti, ſed conquiſitas, & ex omni- 
poſcet, utetur,, velut aſperſo quo- bus Jatebris extractas congeſtaſque 
dam condimento, jucundior crit, declarant. Quint. I. 9. c. 3. 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially when they are too long. [Y] Miſerum eft 
exturbari fortunis omnibus: miſerius eſt injurid. Acerbum 
ft . . . acerbius. Calamitoſum eft . . . calamitofius. Fu- 
neſtum eſt . . . funeſtius. Indignum eſt . , . indignius. Luc- 
tuoſum eft . . . luctugſius. Horribile eſt . . . horribilius. 
The auditor anticipates the anſwer, and js tired of this 
burden of a ſong always in the ſame ſtrain. The ſame 
may be obſerved of the other Figure, which is ſtill 
more tedious. [] Qui ſunt qui fædera ſæpe ruperunt ? 
Carthaginienſes. Qui ſunt qui in Italia crudele bel. 
geſſerunt ? Carthaginienſes. Qui ſunt, &c. 


ARTICLE THE SIX TH. 
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1 HERE give that name to a certain care which 
the orator muſt take not to offend the delicacy of 
thoſe before or of whom he is ſpeaking ; and the ſtu- 
died and artful turns which he employs to expreſs 
ſome things, that would otherwiſe appear harſh and 
offenſive. I call this oratorial Precautions, becauſe 
it contains an art and addreſs, certainly eſſential to 
rhetoric, and for that reaſon deſerves the attention of 
youth, Some examples will render the thing more 
obvious. 

Chryſogonus, Sylla's freedman, was in ſuch credit 
with his maſter (who was then abſolute in the com- 
monwealth), that no lawyer durſt plead againſt him in 
behalf of Roſcius. Cicero only, though very young, 
had the courage to undertake fo delicate a cauſe. [7] 
He is very careful throughout the whole ipeech to ob- 
{erve in ſeveral places, that Sylla was a ſtranger to all 
the villainies of his freedman ; that great induſtry had 
been uſed to conceal them from him z that thoſe who 
could have informed him of them, were denied all ac- 


ceſs to him; that, on the whole, it was not ſurpriſing, 


[#] Pro Quint. n. 95. 


8 [7] Pro Role, u. 23, 22, 25, 91, 
{2] Corn . I. 4. 5 


110, 127. 
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that [5} Sylla, who alone had the care of re- eſtabliſfi- 
ing and governing the commonwealth, ſhould not 


know or negle& ſeveral things, ſince a great many 


eſcaped the knowledge and attention of Jupiter him- 
ſelf in the government of the univerfe. It is very ob- 
vious, that fuch Precautions were abſolutely neceſſary. 

Cicero, in his pleading, called Divinatio in Verrem, 
is obliged to ſhew, that he is fitter to plead againſt 
Verres than Cecilius. r] Such a cauſe was to be ma- 
naged with great addreſs and conduct, to avoid giving 
offence; for ſelf-praiſe is always odious, eſpectally 
when it turns on wit and eloquence. After Cicero 
had preved, that Cecilius had none of the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary for a cauſe of fo much importance, he 
is far from aſcribing them to himſelf : ſo groſs a va- 
nity would have ſet every body againſt him. [u] He 
ſays only, that he had laboured all his life to acquire 


them; and that if he was not able to ſucceed, not- 


withſtanding his great pains and induſtry, it is not 
ſurpriſing that Cecilius, who never had any idea of 
ry noble profeſſion, ſhould be abſolutely incapable 
Ol it. 

When he pleaded for Flaccus, he was to invalidate 
the teſtimony of ſeveral Greeks, who had ſworn againſt 
his client. To do this the more effectually, he attempts 
to depreciate the nation itſelf, as not over-{crupulous 
in matters of veracity and ſincerity. He does not be- 
gin abruptly with ſo harſh a charge. At firſt, he ſets 
apart, as 1t were, a real number of worthy perſons, 
who are far from being carried away with the blind 
paſſion of ſome of their countrymen. He afterwards 
gives great encomiums to the whole nation, highly 
magnitying their genius, abilities, politeneſs, their 
taſte for arts, and their marvellous talent for elo- 
quence z but he adds, that the Greeks never piqued 


[5] N. 1317. fu] Fortaſſe dices: Quid ? Ergo 
J t] Intelligo quam ſcopuloſo dif- hec in te ſunt omnia? Utinam qui- 
Ficiliquc in loco verſer. Nam cùm dem efſent! veruntamen ut eſſa poi- 


nis arrogantia odioſa eſt, tum ſent, magno ſtudio mihi a pueritia 
lla ingenii atque cloquentiæ mult eſt elaboratum, n. 40. 


moleitiſſima, n. 36. 
themſelves 
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themſelves upon being exact or ſincere in giving evi- 
dence. [x] Veruntamen hoc dico de toto genere Græco- 
rum : tribuo illis literas; do multarum artium diſcipli- 
nam; non adimo ſermonis leporem, ingeniorum acumen, 
dicendi copiam; denique etiam, fi qua ſili alia ſumunt, non 
repugno : teſtimoniorum religionem & fidem nunquam iſta 
natio coluit, totinſque hujuſce rei que ſit vis, que auttori- 
tas, quod pondus, ignorant. But let me give the 
« Greeks their due praiſe. I allow them to be learn- 
« ed, perfectly ſkilled in many of the arts; I do not 
c refuſe them an elegance of ityle, a penetration of 
« genius, or a facility of ſpeaking. Nay, if there be 
« any other merit they are willing to claim, I will not 
te refuſe it; but that nation was never remarkable for 
« integrity in giving their teſtimony. They are to- 
« tally ignorant of the force, the weight, and the au- 
« thority of an oath.” | 

We know Cicero chiefly excelled in moving the paſ- 
ſions, and that he often drew tears from the eyes of 
his auditors, by the ſoft and affecting diſcourſe he put 
into the mouths of his clients, in the concluſion of his 
pleadings. The greatneſs of ſoul and noble pride up- 
on which Milo valued himſelf, deprived his advocate 
of ſo powerful a reſource. [y] But Cicero had the 
art of making even his courage of ſervice towards gain- 
ing the favour of the judges ; and he himſelf aſſumed 
the character of a petitioner, which he could not give 
to his client. 

The inviolable reſpect which children owe to their 
parents, even when they treat them with rigour and 
injuſtice, makes ſome conjunctures very difficult, in 
which they are obliged to ſpeak againſt their parents; 
and it is on theſe occaſions that true rhetoric furniſhes 
turns, and artful ſtrokes, which give to paternal au- 


thority whatever is its due, without loſing any of the 


8 
advantages of the cauſe. [z] It muſt then be incul- 
cated, 

[x] Pro Flacco, n. 9. Quint. 1.6. c. 1. 
[y] Ergo & ille captavit ex illa f] Hoc illis commune remedi- 


præſtantià animi favorem, & in lo- um eſt; ſi in totà actione æqualiter 
cum lacrymar um ejus ipſe tucceſit. appareat, non honor modo, ted cti- 
C 4 am 
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cated, that nothing but indiſpenſible neceſſity can 
force, from the mouths of children, complaints which 
their hearts would ſuppreſs; and that even through 
thoſe complaints, not only a fund of reſpect may be 


diſcovered, but one of love and tenderneſs alſo. A 


fine example of this precept may be ſeen in the plead- 
ing for Cluentius, whom his mother treated with un- 
heard-of cruelty. 

[a] The rule I have now touched upon regards 
every inferior, who has any juſt pretenſions againſt a 
ſuperior, whom he ought to reſpect and honour, 

There are ſome occaſions where intereſt or decency 
will not permit us to explain ourfelves in expreſs 
terms [4], but in which we would, at the ſame time, 
in ſinuate to the judge ſome things we dare not ſpeak 
openly. A ſon, for example, cannot gain his ſuit with- 
out diſcovering a crime of which his father is guilty. 
[c] The things themſelves, ſays Quintilian, muſt lead 
the judge inſenſibly to gueſs at what the parties are un- 
willing to declare; that, every other motive being laid 
aſide, he may be forced, as it were, to ſee the only 
one which remains ; and which the reſpect for a fa- 
ther hinders him from diſcovering, And then, the 
ſon's ſpeech being ſuſpended and interrupted from 
time to time, as it were by a forced ſilence, and a 
warm ſenſe of tenderneſs, muſt explain the violence 
he does himſelf, to prevent his letting words drop, 
which the force of truth would ſeemingly extort from 
him. By this, the judge is inclined to enquire after 
that inexpreſſible ſomething, which he would not per- 
haps have believed, had it been diſcovered to him; 
but which he now is fully convinced of, from the be- 


lief that he has diſcovered it by his own enquiry. 


am caritas: przeterea cauſa fit nobis 
juſta fic dicendi ; nequ- id raode- 
rate tantum faciemus, ſed etiam ne- 
geffarid. Quint. I. 11. c. 1. 

La] N. 12, & 17. 

[5] In quo per quandam ſuſpici- 
onem, quod non dicimus, accipi 
yolumus. Quint. I. 9. c. 2. 

[<] Res ipiq perducant judicem 


ad ſuſpicionem, & amoliamur c#+ 
tera, ut hoc ſolum ſuperit: in quo 
multum etiam atieftus juvant, & 
interrupta ſilentio dictio, & cuncta- 
tiones. Sic enim fiet, nt judex 
quærat illud neſcio quid, quod ipte 
fortaſſe non crederet, fi audiret: & 
ei, quod a fe inventum exittimaty 
cred. g. Ibid; 


There 
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There are likewiſe ſome perſons of ſo venerable a 
character, and ſo univerſal a reputation, that their 
very names are enough to bear down their adverſa- 
ries. Such was Cato in his conteſt with Murena ; and 
we cannot make youth too ſenſible of the ſurpriſing 
art with which [4] Cicero deprived Cato of ſome part 
of his authority and credit, by the picture he drew of 
the ſect of the Stoics, which he turned into ridicule 
with ſo much wit and humour, that Cato himſelf 

could not forbear laughing at it; and this, without 
ſaying any thing derogatory to his perſon, which was 
to be, in a manner, ſacred to him, and was certainly 
inacceſſible, and impregnable to any kind of cenſure. 

Was there ever a nicer or more difficult affair than 
that which Cicero undertook, in oppoſing the lcvel- 
ling or Agrarian law ? for ſo they called the law which 
appointed lands to be diſtributed among the pooreſt 
of people. That law had at all times ſerved the tri- 
bunes as a bait to gain the populace, and to fix them 
in their intereſt. It appeared indeed to be very much 
in their favour, by procuring them repoſe, and a fate 
retreat. However, Cicero undertakes to make the 
E themſelves reject it, juſt after they had choſen 

im conſul with unparalleled marks of diſtinction. 
Had he begun with ſpeaking openly againſt that law, 
the whole people would have exclaimed and roſe 
againſt him. He was too wiſe, and too well ac- 
quainted with men, to act after that manner. It de- 
ſerves our admiration, to ſee how long he keeps his 
auditors in ſuſpence, without letting them diſcover 
what party he had taken, or what opinion he intended 
to inculcate. He employs at firſt all the power of 
his eloquence, to ſhew the people the lively ſenſe he 
had of the very ſignal favour he had lately received 
from them. He carefully heightens all the circum- 
ſtances of it, which reflected ſo much honour upon 
him, He afterwards takes notice of the duties and 


[4] Quim molli autem articulo ſed Stoĩcæ ſectæ, quibuſdam in rebus 
tractavit Catonem, cujus naturam faftam duriorem videri yolebat ! 


ſummè admiratus, non iplips vitio Quint, I. 17. c. 33 
| | obligations, 
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obligations, which ſo unanimous a conſent of the peo” 
ple in chuſing him conſul, had laid him under, He 
declares, that, as he 1s obliged to them for all his ho- 
nours and dignities, he ſhall always have the popular 
intereſt at heart, not only during the continuance of 
his office, but during his life. But he takes notice, 
that the word popular requires explanation : and, after 
ſhewing its various acceptations; after he had diſco- 
vered the ſecret intrigues of the tribunes, who con- 
cealed their ambitious deſign under that plauſible 
name; after he had highly applauded the Gracchi, 
who were zealous defenders of the Agrarian law, and 
whoſe memory, for that reaſon, was ſo dear to the 


Roman people; after he had thus inſinuated himſelf 


by degrees into the minds of the auditors, and gained 
them entirely ; he does not, however, dare yet attack 
openly the law in queſtion, but contents himſelf with 
proteſting, that, in caſe the people, after hearing him, 
don't acknowledge, that this law, under a deceitful 
outſide, gives in effect a blow to their quiet and their 
liberty, - then will join with them, and ſubmit to 
their opinion. This is a perfect model of what we 
call an inſinuatory exordium in the ſchools; and me- 
thinks one ſuch paſſage as this is ſufficient for form- 
ing the underſtanding of youth, and teaching them 
the dextrous and reſpectful way of combating the 
opinions of thoſe who are not to be oppoſed directly 
on the ſcore of acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion. 


This diſcourſe had all the effect which was expected 


from it ; and the people, being undeceived by the 
eloquent diſcourſe of their conſul, repealed the Agra- 
rian law. | 

The paſſage in Cicero's oration for Ligarius, where 
an enquiry is made what people ought to think of Pom- 
pey's party, required to be handled with great nicety. 
Tubero had declared thoſe to be criminal who bore 
arms againſt Cæſar. Cicero heightens and condemns 
the harſhneſs of that expreſſion : and, after recapitu- 
lating the different names given to the conduct of thoſe 


who had declared for Pompey, as error, fear, luſt, 
| paſſion, 
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paſſion, prepoſſeſſion, intoxication, raſhneſs ; © For 
* my part, ſays he, if people aſk me, what is the pro- 
« per and true name which ought to be given to our 
« misfortune, methinks it is a fatal influence that has 
e blinded men, and forced them along, in ſpite of 
<« all their endeavours to the contrary ; ſo that we muſt 
« not wonder to ſee the unſurmountable will of the 
<« Gods prevail over the counſels of men.” [e] Ac mibi 
quidem, fi proprium & verum nomen noſtri mali quæratur, 
fatalis quædam calamitas incidiſſe videtur, & improvidas 
hominum mentes occupaviſſe : ut nemo mirari debeat, hu- 
manacon ſilia divind neceſſitate eſſe ſuperata. There was 
nothing in this definition injurious to Pompey's party; 
and, ſo far from offending Cæſar, it pleaſed him very 
much, | 

Such of our writers as have treated of the laſt civil 
wars of France, ſeem to have had the above-mentioned 
paſſage of Cicero in view ; but then they have very 
much improved upon the original. 

[f] * Alas, unhappy France! though thou gotteſt 
te rid of that enemy, were there not {till enough re- 
« maining, without turning thine arms againſt thy- 
« ſelf? What fatal influence could induce. thee to 
e ſhed ſo much blood? Why cannot we obliterate 
« thoſe melancholy years from hiſtory, and keep 
« them from the knowledge of our poſterity ? But 
« ſince it is impoſſible to paſs over things, which the 
« ſhedding of ſo much blood has too ſtrongly record- 
ec ed, let us reveal them at leaſt, like that artful 
“ painter who invented the profile, in order to con- 
<« ceal the blemiſhes in a face. Let us remove from 
&* our ſight that darkneſs of mind, that fatal night, 
“ which, being formed in the confuſion of public at- 
& fairs by ſo many different intereſts, made even 
e thoſe go aſtray, who ſought for the right path.“ 
la!“ Do you, gentlemen, remember that period 

« of diſorder and confuſion, when the gloomy ſpirit 


le] Pro Ligar. n. 171. fg] Flechier, in M. Turenne's 
J Maſcar. M. du Turenne's funeral oration, 
funeral oration. 


of 
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of diſcord confounded juſtice and right with paſ- 


Gon, duty with intereſt, the good cauſe with the 
bad ; when moſt of the brighteſt ſtars ſuffered ſome 
eclipſe, and the moſt faithful ſubjects ſaw them- 
ſelves involuntarily drawn away by the torrent of 
parties; like thoſe pilots, who, finding themſelves 
ſurpriſed by a ſtorm in the midſt of the ocean, are 
obliged to change their courſe, and abandon them- 
ſelves for a time to the winds and the tempeſt? 
Such is God's juſtice ; ſuch is the natural infirmity 
of men; but the wiſe man eaſily recovers himſelf, 
and there is both in politics, and in religion, a kind 
of repentance more glorious than innocence itſelf, 
which makes an advantageous reparation for a little 
frailty by extraordinary virtues, and a continual 
fervor. 
[] What ſhall I ſay? God ſuffered the winds 
and waves to roar and toſs, and the ſtorm aroſe. A 
eſtiferous air of factions and inſurrections won the 
heart of the (tate, and extended itſelf to the moſt 
diſtant parts. The paſſions, which our fins had 
kindled, broke down the fences of juſtice and rea- 
ſon ; and the wiſeſt men, being drawn away by the 
unhappineſs of engagemeats and conjectures, 
ainſt their own inclinations, found they had 
ſtrayed beyond the bounds of their duty before 
they perceived it.” 


ARTICLE. THE SEVENTH. 
Of the Pass10Nns. 


5HOULD be extremely tedious, did I under- 
take to touch even but curſorily upon all that con- 


_ cerns this ſubject, it being one of the moſt important 


in 


rhetoric. It is known, that the paſſions are, as it 


were, the ſoul of an oration: that it is from them it 
derives that impetuoſity and vehemence, which bear 


[4b] M. Flechier, in M. de Tellier's ſuneral oration. 
down 
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down all before them; and [7] that the orator by their 
means attains an abſolute empire over his auditors, 
and inſpires them with whatever ſentiments he pleaſes; 
ſometimes by artfully taking advantage of the biaſs 
and favourable diſpoſition of people's minds, but at 
other times in ſurmounting all their oppoſition by the 
victorious ſtrength of the oration, and obliging them 
to ſurrender, as it were, in ſpite of themſelves. Cæ- 
far was not able to reſiſt, when he heard Cicero's de- 
fence of Ligarius, though he was much upon his 
guard againſt his eloquence ; being determined, hen 
he came out of his own houſe, not to pardon the latter, 

J think it ſufficient to refer youth to Cicero's ® per- 
orations, and to exhort them to make the application 
themſelves, of the excellent precepts left us by Cicero 
and Quintilian on this ſubject. {+} The moſt im- 

rtant of all is, that in order to affect others, we 
muſt be affected ourſelves ; for which end, we mult 
be deeply touched with che ſubject we treat of, be 
fully convinced of it, and be ſeni:ble of its whole 
truth and importance. We muſt likewiſe form a 
ſtrong” repreſentation to ourſeives of the things we 
would make uſe of to move the paſſions of the audi- 
tors, and deſcribe them in a warm and lively manner 
and this we ſhall do, if we are careful to itudy nature, 
and to take her always for our guide. ] For whence 
comes it, that we fee ignorant perſons expreſs them- 


mus, atque id anmo noſtro per- 
ſuadeamas. Nos illi ſmus, quos 
gravia, indigna, triſtia paſſos que- 
ramur. Nec agamus rem quaſi ali- 
enam, ſed aſſumumus parumper 
illum dolorem. Ita dicemus, quæ 


bY Tantam vim habet illa, que 
rectè a bono poeta dicta eſt, fexan- 
ma atque mnium regina rerum oratio, 
ut non mods inclinantem erigere, 
aut ſtantem inclinare, ſed etiam ad- 
verſantem & repugnantem, ut im- 


perator bonus ac fortis, capere poſ- 
nt. Lib, 2. de Orat. n. 187. 

Concluſions of a ſpeech. 

[4] Summa circa movendos af- 
fectus in hoc poſita eſt, ut movea- 
mur ipfi. . . Primum eſt ot apud 
nos valeant ea quz valere apud ju- 
dicem volumus, afficiamurque an- 
tequam afficere conemur. . . Ubi 
miſeratione opus erit, nobis ea de 
quibus querimur, accidiſſe creda- 


in ſimili noſtro caſu diclun eſſemus. 
Quintil. I. 6. c. 2. 

[1] Quid enim alind eft canfir, 
ut lngentes vtique in recenti dolore 
diſertiſimè quædam exclamare 
videantur, & ira nonnunquam in- 
doctis quoque eloquentiam factat, 
guam quod illis ineſt vis mentis, S 
veritas ipſa morum ? Quint, I. 6. 
e. 3. 5 
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ſelves with ſo much eloquence, in the firſt ſallies of 
their grief or anger, except it is becauſe thoſe ſenſa- 
tions are not ſtudied or fiftitious, but drawn from 
truth and nature itſelf ? 

n] An Athenian having intreated Demoſthenes to 
plead for him againſt a citizen, from whom he pre- 
tended to have received a great affront z and as he was 
giving a relation of his pretended ill uſage with a 
cold and ſedate tone of voice, without paſſion or 
warmth : not a word of this is true, ſays Demoſthenes ; 
you have not been ill treated, as you ſay you were. 
How! replies the other, raiſing his voice, and ſeem- 
ing in a great paſſion : Have not I been ill treated, 
have not I been injured ? Upon hearing this tone of 
voice, Demoſthenes perceived the truth, and under- 
took the cauſe. [x] Cicero relates ſomething like 
this, of an orator named Callidius, againſt whom he 
pleaded : What ! ſays he, if it were true that a deſign 
was formed againſt your life, as you pretend, would 
you ſpeak of an 4 of this kind with ſuch a lan- 
guid careleſs air, which, ſo far from moving the paſ- 
ſions of your auditors, is fit only to lull them aſleep? 
Is that the language of grief and indignation, which 
put lively and animated complaints into the mouths 
even of children? Theſe two examples ſhew, that 
we mult be moved ourſelves, if we would move others, 
and feel the ſame emotions in our breaſts, with which 
we would inſpire others. 


[e] Si vis me flere, dolendum eft Primum ipft tibi. 


[ 2] The peroration is the proper place for the paſ- 
fions. It is there the orator diſplays all that is power- 
ful, tender, and moving in eloquence, according to 
the importance and nature of the affair, in order to 


Ji] Plut. in vit. Demoſth. let ! Nulla perturbatio animi, nulla 
[] Hoc ipſum poſuit pro argu- corporis. Itaque tantum abfuit 
mento, quod ille tam ſolute egitlet, ut inflammares noſtros animos x 
tam leniter, tam oſcitanter. Tu iſt- ſomnum iſto loco vix tenebamus, 
huc, NI. Callidi, niſi fingeres, fic Brut. n. 277, 278. 
ageres ? . . . Ubi dolor? ubi ardor [o] Horat. 
animi, qui etiam ex infantium in- [7] Quint. I. 6. c. 2. 
geniis elicerg voces & querelas ſo- , 
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complete his conqueſt over the hearts of the auditors, 
and to extort their conſent, | 

Sometimes he does not ſtay till the concluſion, to 
raiſe the paſſions in this manner; but places them af- 
ter every narrative, when the cauſe comprehends ſe- 
veral of clini ; or after every _ of the narrative, 
when it is too long; or, laſtly, after the proof of 
every fact, and it is that we call amplification. The 
invectives againft Verres furniſh a great many exam- 
ples of this kind. 

The orator likewiſe moves the paſſions in the other 
parts of tne oration, [q] but more conciſely, and with 
much greater caution and reſerve [(r] Omnes bos af- 
fellus—aliæ quoque partes recipiunt, ſed breviores. And 
this is what Antony obſerved with ſuch ſucceſs 
in his fine oration for Norbanus: [s] Ut tu illa omnia 
odio, invidid, miſericordid miſcuiſti ! ſays Sulpicius, after 
he had run through and pointed out the whole ſeries, 
and all the ſeveral parts of the oration. 

« [f] I wonder at thoſe, ſays Quintilian, who pre- 
tend that the paſſions are not to be raiſed in narra- 
tion. If they mean only by this, that we are not 
to dwell long upon them, as is practiſed in the per- 
* oration, they are in the right; for there we muſt 
% avoid prolixity. But I do not ſee the reaſon why 
* endeavours ſhould not be uſed to affect the judges 
while the orator is informing them of the ſtate of 
« the caſe, ſince, if we have then been able to inſpire 
them with ſentiments of anger or compaſſion, they 
vill be much better diſpoſed to receive and reliſh 
the proofs. [u] Cicero uſed this method in de- 
&« ſcribing the puniſhment of a [x] Roman citizen, and 
ein relating, in another place, the cruelty of Verres 
to Philodamus.” Quid? Philodami caſum nonne 
per totam expoſitionem incendit invidia ? (words that 
thew the whole narration is moving and pathetic) 


[9] Deguſtanda hc (miſeratio) [s] Cic. lib. de Orat. n. 203. 
ocemio, non conſumenda. Quint · L] Quint. I. 4. c. 2. 
„e. be 1] Verr. 7. n. 171. 
[7] Ibid, 2 Ver. 3. n. 76. 
| « order 
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« Indeed, [y] to wait till the end of the oration, iti 
« order to draw compaſſion for things which we had 
& related with dry eyes, is a little too late.” A rela- 


tion of grave and moving ſubjects would be very im- 


perfect, if it were not lively and paſſionate. | 

[z] The paſſage relating to Gavius's puniſhment 
in the laſt invective againſt Verres, would alone be 
ſufficient to juſtify the rules we have now laid down. 
a] After Cicero had prepared for the fact by a kind 


of exordium, which is very vehement, [5] and re- 


lated the manner of, and the reaſon why, Gavius was 


carried to Meſſina before [c] Verres, he comes to the 
deſcription of the puniſhment. He inſiſts at firſt upon 
theſe two circumſtances, viz. whipping a Roman ci- 
tizen in the middle of the forum at Meſſina, and fix- 
ing him on a croſs. Theſe circumſtances are not re- 
lated coldly, or without paſſion, but after a very lively 
and moving manner: Cædebatur virgis in medio foro 


 Meſſane civis Romanus, judices, cum interea nullus ge- 


mitus, nulla vox alia illius miſeri inter dolorem crepitumque 
plagarum audiebatur, niſi hec : Civis Romanus ſum. 
Hac ſe commemoratione civitatis omnia verbera depulſurum, 
cruciatumque 4 corpore dejecturum arbitrabatur. Is non 
modo hoc non perfecit, ut virgarum vim deprecaretur : ſed, 
cim implararet ſæpius, uſurparetque nomen civitatis, 
crux, crux inguam, infelici & ærumnoſo, qui nunquam iſtam 


Poteſtatem viderat comparabatur. In the midit of the 


<« torum, of the city pf Meſſina, a Roman citizen 
« was beaten with rods. During this cruel ceremony, 
during all the ſmacks of the ſcourge, no groan 
<«<. was heard, nor no other found eſcaped the unhappy 
victim, but that of, I am à citizen of Rome. By 
the bare mentioning of that name, he ſuppoſed he 
could mitigate the ſeverity of his puniſhment, and 
„ keep off the tormenting whip. But ſo far was he 
from averting the torture that was inflicting, that 
on the contrary, after often imploring and uſi g 


D Serum eſt advocare his rebus [4] N. 157, 158. 
um, quas ſecurus aarraveris. IN 159. 
I N. 157, 171. % N, 160, 162. 
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« the name of citizen, the croſs, I ſay the croſs, was 
« prepared for the miſerable man,” &c. 

This narrative, which is very pathetic in itſelf, is 
followed by the amplification, [d] in which Cicero, 
with his uſual eloquence, diſplays all the indignity of 
this ill uſage of Gavius. O nomen dulce libertatis ! O 
jus eximium noſtre civitatis! © O thou dear name of 
liberty! O thou eſtabliſhed right of our city! &c. 

e] He relates one of the late circumſtances of the 
execution, and reproaches Verres with having induf- 
triouſly made choice, for putting a Roman citizen to 
death, of a place from whence the unhappy wretch 
might, as he was dying, fee Italy from the top of the 
gallows : Ut ille, qui ſe crvem Romanum diceret, ex 
cruce Italiam cernere, ac domum ſuam proſpicere poſſet. 
This thought, which 1s very moving, though ex- 
preſſed in two lines, is immediately after enlarged and 
explained. JTtalie conſpefins ad cam rem ab iſto electus 
eſt, ut ille in dolore cruciatuque moriens, peranguſto ſreto 
diviſa ſervitutis ac libertatis jura cogneſceret ; Italia au- 
tem alumnum ſuum extremo ſummogque ſupplicio affetium 
videret. A place where Italy might be ſeen, was 
« choſen for that purpoſe by Verres, that the poor 
e man, who was expiring in pains and torments, 
* might know that the boundaries between liberty 
« and ſervitude were very narrow; and that Italy 
© might ſee one of its children unjuſtly dying, with 
c all the ſeverity of torcure,” 

[f] The amplification follows of courſe, and it re- 
preſents that circumſtance in the moſt glaring light 
poſſible. Facinus eſt vinciri civem Romanum, c. 

[g In fine, Cicero concludes all this paſſage with 
a figure equally bold and pathetic ; and by a laſt re- 
flection, which affects all the citizens, and ſeems to be 
a kind of epilogue, by ſaying, that if he ſhould ſpeak 
in a defart, the hardeſt rocks would be moved with 
the relation of ſo unworthy a treatment. How much 


[4] N. 161, 167. (F] N. 269.“ 
Le] N. 168. LZ] N. 270, 171. 
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more reaſon then have the ſenators and judges to be 
affected, who, by their conditions and ſtations, are 
the protectors of the laws, and defenders of the Ro- 
man liberty? Si in aliqud deſertiſſims ſolitudine ad ſaxa 
& ſcopulos bæc conqueri & deplorare vellem, tamen omnia 
muta atque inanima taunts & tam indignã rerum atrocitate 
commoverentur, c. © If I complained and wept of 
« theſe things, in the midſt of a deſart, to the rocks 
<« and the ſtones, yet mute and inanimate as they are, 
they would be moved at fo atrocious, ſo bale a 
„ proceeding.” | 

This is a perfect model of the manner how a nar- 
ration may be vehement, either in the relation itſelf, 
or by the reflections which follow it. 

A kind of chance furniſhed Craſſus inſtantane- 
ouſly with a very lively and vehement turn of elo- 
quence. Cicero has preſerved it in his ſecond book 
de Oratore. Whilſt Craſſus was pleading againſt Bru- 
tus, the funeral of a Roman lady, who was related to 
the latter, came into the forum, where it is known 
that orators uſed to harangue. Upon this, he diſcon- 
tinued his oration, and ſays to Brutus: What news 
« would you have this lady to carry to your father? 
« What would you have her ſay to thole famous Ro- 
„% mans, whoſe images are carried with this funeral; 
« to your anceſtors; to that Brutus who delivered 
<« the people from kingly government? What ſhall 
e ſhe tell them you are employed in? Upon what ce- 
lebrated action, what virtue, on what kind of glory 
„ ſhall ſhe tell chem you value yourſelf?“ And after 
he had made a long catalogue of all his faults; Can 
« you ſtill, ſays he, after all this, bear the light of 


[e] Quas trageedias egit idem 
(Crailus) cum caſu in eadem causa 
cum funere efferretur anus Junia! 
Proh, Dii immortales, quæ fuit illa, 
quanta vis? quam inexpetata ? 
quam repentina ? cum, conjectis 
oculis, geſtu omni imminenti, ſum- 
m3 gravitate & celeritate verborum: 
Brute, quid ſedes? Quid ilJamanum 
patri nunciare vis tuo? quid illis 
omnibus, quorum imagines duci 


vides ? quid majoribus tuis ? quid 
L. Bruto, 1 — hunc populum domi- 
natu regio liberavit ? quid te facere? 
cui rei, cui gloria, cui virtuti ſtu- 
dere? Pati imonione augendo, &c. 
Tu lucem aſpicere audes? tu hos 
intueri ? Tu in foro, tu in urbe, tu 
in civium eſſe conſpectu? tu illam 
mortuam, tu imagines ipſas non 
perhorreſcis? 2, Orat. n. 225, 


226, 
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« the fun? ſhew yourſelf in the city? appear before 
« your fellow-citizens ? Ought not the very ſight of 
« this corpſe, and theſe images, which ſeem to re- 
« proach you with all your extravagancies, to fill you 
« with fear and horror.” | 

Sometimes only a turn, or a ſentiment thrown into 
a ſpeech, produced this effect. Cicero, in the ſhort 
narrative he made in pleading for Ligarius, might, ac- 
cording to Quintilian's obſervation, be ſatisfied with 
ſaying , [i] Tum Ligarius nullo je implicari negotio paſ- 
ſus eſt. [&] But he yoins an image to it, which makes 
the narrative more probable and moving. Tum Liga- 
rius domum ſpettans, & ad ſuos redire cupiens, nullo ſe 
implicari negotio paſſus eſt. 

(/] Virgil, in leſs than a ſingle verſe, gives a very 
moving deſcription of the death of a young man, who 


had left Argos, the place of his birth, in order to at- 


tach himſelf to Evander, 
Et dulces moriens reminiſcitur Argos. 
« And his laſt thoughts recal his native Argos.“ 


[m] This tender regard of a dying young man for 
his country, which he ſhould never ſee more, and me- 
lancholy remembrance of what was moſt delightful 
and dear to him in the world, form a beautiful picture 
in three words: dulces . . reminiſcitur . . . moriens. 

Theſe paſſages are very moving, becauſe the images 
they expreſs awaken the ſentiments of love and ten- 
derneſs for one's country, which every man bears in 
his heart; and they have a nearer relation to that kind 
of emotions we are going to ſpeak of, 

2] Beſides this firſt ſpecies of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt violent paſſions, which the rhetoricians call «deg, 
there is another ſort they call %%, which conſiſts in 


Li] Pro Ligar. o, 3. 

[41 Ita, quod exponebat, & ra- 
tione fecit credibile, & aſſectus quo- 
que implevit. Quint. I. 4. c. 2. 

IJ] ZEneid. I. 10. v. 782. 

Lu] Quid ? Non idem poeta pe- 
nitus ultimi fati.cepit imaginem, ut 
digeret, Et dulces moriens reminiſci- 


D 2: 


tur Argos? Ibid. 

(] Affectus igitur hos concita- 
tos, illos mites atque compoſitos efle 
dixerunt: in altero vehementer 
commotos, inaltero lenes: denique 
hos imperare, illos perſualere : hos 
ad perturbationem, illas ad henevo- 
lentiam preyalexe. Quint. I. 6. c. 3. 
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ſofter and more inſinuating ſentiments, and yet are 
not therefore leſs moving or lively; [0] the effect of 
which is not to overthrow and carry away every thing, 
as it were by main force; but to affect and ſoften, 
by inſinuating itſelf gently into the moſt inward re- 


ceſſes of the auditors 


earts. Theſe Paſſions are natu- 


ral to thoſe who are united in ſome ſtrict union; a 
prince and his ſubjects, a father and his children, a 
tutor and his pupils, a benefactor and thoſe who re- 
ceive the effects of his beneficence. Thoſe Paſſions 
- conſiſt, with ſuperiors who have been injured, in a 
certain character of mildneſs, goodneſs, humanity, and 

atience, which is without gall and bitterneſs; can 
bow injuries, and forget them ; and which cannot re- 
ſiſt prayers and tears; and with the culpable, in a rea- 
dineſs in being made ſenſible of their faults : acknow- 
tedging them ; teſtifying their grief for them ; hum- 
bling and ſubmitting themſelves, and giving all the 
ſatisfaction that can be deſired. All this muſt be done 
after a plain and natural manner, without ſtudy and 
affectation; the air, the outward behaviour, the gel- 


le] H id erit, quod ante om- 

ia bonitate commendabitur: non 
folum mite ac placidum, ſed ple- 
rumque blandum & humanum, & 
audientibus amabile atque jucun- 
dum. In quo exprimendo ſumma 
virtus ea eſt, ut fluere omnia ex 
natura rerum hominumque vide- 
antur, quo mores dicentis ex ora - 
tione pelluceant, & quodammodo 
agnoſcantur. Quod elt fine dubio 
inter conjunctas maxime perſonas, 
quoties perferimus, ignoſcimus, ſa- 
tisfacimus, monemus, procul ab 
ira, procul ab odio. . . Hoc omne 
bonum & comem virum poſcit. 


. I. 6. c. 3. 

; ao ſunt, quæ bene tractata ab 
oratore admirabilem cloquentiam 
faciunt : quorum alterum eſt quod 
Græci tb. vocant, ad naturam, & 
ad mores, & ad omnem vitæ con- 
ſuetudinem accommodatum : alte- 
rum quod iidem wafrriuy nominant, 
quo perturbantur animi & conci- 
tantur, in quo uno regnat oratio. 
Illud ſuperius come, jucundum, ad 


benevolentiam conciliandam com- 
paratum; hoc, vehemens, incen- 
ſum, incitatum, quo cauſz erepiun- 
tur: quod cum rapide fertur, ſuſti- 
neri nullo pacto poteſt. Orat. n. 
128, 

Non ſemper fortis oratio quæri- 
tur, ſed ſæpe placida, ſummiſſa, le- 
nis, quz maxime commendat reos. 
..  Horum igitur exprimere mores 
oratione, juſtos, integros, religio- 
ſos, timidos, perferentes injuriarum, 
mirum quiddam valet: & hoc vel 
in principlis, vel in re narranda, vel 
in perorando, tantam habet vim, ſi 
eſt ſuaviter & cum ſenſu tractatum, 
ut ſæpe plus quam cauſu valeat. Tan- 
tum autem efficitur ſenſu quodam ac 
ratione dicendi, ut quaſi mores ora- 
tionis effingat oratio. Genere enim 
quodam ſententiarum, & genere ver- 
borum, adhibita etiam actione leni, 
facilitateque ſignificandi, efficitur 
ut probi, ut bene morati, ut boni 
viri eſſe videantur, 2. de Orat. n. 
183, 184. 
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ture, tone of voice, ſtyle, and every thing, muſt breathe 
ſomething inexpreſſibly ſoft and tender, Which pro- 
ceeds from the heart, and goes directly to it. The 
manners of the perſon who ſpeaks mult ſhew them- 
ſelves in his diſcourſe, without his obſerving it. It is 
well known, that nothing is more amiable than ſuch a 
character, not only for eloquence, but in the ordinary 
commerce of life; and we cannot prompt youth too 
much to be attentive to it, to ſtudy and imitate it. 

] We find a beautiful example of this in a homily 
of St. John Chryſoſtom to the people of Antioch. As 
this paſſage 1s very eloquent, and very fit to form the 
taſte of youth, ſuffer me to expatiate a little more upon 
it, thanperhaps the matter I am now diſcuſſing requires; 
and to make a kind of an analyſis and epitome of it. 

The emperor Theodoſius had ſent ſome officers and 
ſoldiers to Antioch, in order to puniſh that rebellious 
city for a ſedition, in which his own ſtatues and thoſe 


.of his deceaſed conſort Flaccilla were thrown down. 


Flavian, biſhop of Antioch, notwithſtanding the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon, notwithſtanding his very ad- 
vanced age, and though his ſiſter was dying when he 
left her, ſet out immediately to implore that prince's 
clemency in favour of his people. Being come to 
the palace, and admitted into the emperor's preſence, 
he no ſooner perceived that prince, but he (topped at 
a diſtance with down-calſt eyes, ſhedding tears, cover- 
ing his face, and ſtanding filent as though himſelf had 
been guilty. This is an artful exordium, and-this 
ſilence is infinitely more eloquent than all the expre!- 


ſions he could uſe. And indeed St. Chryſoſtom ob- 


ſerves, that, by this mournful and pathetic exterior, 
his deſign was to prepare the way for his oration, and 
to inſinuate himſelf into the emperor's heart inſenſi- 
bly, in order that ſentiments of lenity and compaſſion, 
which his cauſe required, might ſucceed to thoſe of 
anger and vengeance. 

The emperor, ſceing him in this condition, did not 
employ any harſh reproaches, which Flavian might na- 

7 Homil. 20. 
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turally expect. He did not ſay to him, What] are you 
come to crave pardon for rebels, for ungrateful 
wretches, for a people unworthy of life, and who me- 
rit the ſevereſt puniſhments ? But, aſſuming a ſoft tone 
of voice, he made a long enumeration of all the good 
offices he had done for the city of Antioch ; and, upon 
mentioning every one of thole favours, he adds: Is 
this the acknowledgment I was to expect? What 
cauſe of complaint had its citizens againſt me ? What 
injury had I done them? But why ſhould they extend 
their inſolence even to the dead? Had they received 
any wrong from them ? Whar tenderneſs did I not 
ſhew for their city? Is it not notorious, that I loved 
it more than my own country, and that it gave me 
the greateſt pleafure to think I ſhould ſoon be in a con- 
dition of taking a journey to ſee it ? 

Then the holy biſhop, being unable to bear ſuch 
moving reproaches any longer, ſays with deep ſighs : 
It 1s true, Sir, the goodneſs you have vouchſafed us 
could not be carried higher ; which enhances our 
crime, and our grief: whatever puniſhment you may 
inflict upon us, it will ſtill fall ſhort of what we de- 
ſerve. Alas! our preſent condition is no common de- 
gree of puniſhment; to have the whole earth know 
our ingratitude | 

If the barbarians had demoliſhed our city, it would 
ſtill have had a reſource, and ſome hopes, whilſt it had 
you for a protector. But to whom ſhall it now have 
recourſe, fince it has made itſelf unworthy of your 
protection? | 

The envy of the devil, jealous of her happineſs, has 
plunged her into this abyſs of evils, out of which you 


alone can extricate her. I dare ſay it, Sir, it is your 


very affection that has brought them upon us, by ex- 
citing the jealouſy of that wicked ſpirit againſt us. But, 
like God himſelf, you may draw infinite good out of 
the evil which Satan intended againſt us. 

Your clemency on this occaſion will be more ho- 
nourable to you than the moſt celebrated victories. 
Your ſtatues have been thrown down. If you pardon 
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this crime, we will raiſe others in your honour, not of 
marble or braſs, which time deſtroys, but ſuch as will 
exiſt eternally in the hearts of all thoſe who ſhall hear 
of this action. 

He afterwards propoſed the example of Conſtantine 
to him, who, being importuned by his courtiers to diſ- 
play his vengeance on ſome ſeditious people that had 
disfigured his ſtatues by throwing ſtones at them, did 
nothing more than ſtroke his face with his hand, and 
told them ſmiling, that he did not feel himſelf hurt. 

He ſets before him his own clemency, and puts him 
in mind of one of his own laws, in which, after hav- 
ing ordered the prifons to be opened, and the crimi- 
nals to be pardoned, at the feaſt of Eaſter, he added 
this memorable ſaying; Would to God I were able in 
the ſame manner to open the graves, and reſtore the dead 
to life ! That time is come, Sir; you can now do 
it, &c. | 

He makes the honour of religion concerned in this 
affair. All the Jews and Heathens, ſays he, have their 
eyes upon you, and are waiting for the ſentence you 
will pronounce. If it is favourable to us, they will be 
filled with admiration, and cry out, Surely the God 
of the Chriſtians muſt be very powerful ! He checks 
the anger of thoſe who acknowledge no maſter upon 
earth, and can transform men into angels. 

After he had anſwered the objection that might be 
made with regard to the unhappy conſequences which 
were to be feared, if this crime ſhould eſcape with 
impunity ; and likewiſe demonſtrated, that Theodo- 
ſius, by ſuch a rare example of clemency, might edi- 
fy the whole earth, and inſtruct all future ages; he 
proceeds thus : 

It will be infinitely glorious for you, Sir, to have 
granted this pardon at the requeſt of a miniſter of the 
Lord; and mankind will ſee, that, without conſider- 
ing the unworthineſs of the ambaſſador, you reſpected 
2 in him but the power of the Maſter who ſent 
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For it is not only in the name of the inhabitants of 
Antioch, that I appear in this place ; I am come from 
the ſovereign Lord of men and angels, to declare to 
you, that if you pardon men their faults, the heavenly 
Father will pardon yours. Call to mind, great prince, 
that tremendous day, when you will appear before the 
King of Kings, to give an account of your actions. 
You are going to pronounce your own ſentence. Other 
ambaſſadors uſed to diſplay magnificent preſents before 
the princes to whom they were ſent: as for me, I offer 


nothing to your majeſty but the holy book of the goſ- 


pels ; and I dare exhort you to imitate your Maſter, 
who does good every day to thoſe who inſult him. 
He at length concludes his diſcourſe, by aſſuring 
the emperor, that if he refuſed that unfortunate city 
the pardon ſhe ſued for, he would never return to it, 
nor ever conſider that city as his country, which the 
mildeſt prince upon earth looks upon with indigna- 
tion, and could not prevail with himſelf to pardon. 
Theodoſius was not able to reſiſt the force of this 
ſpeech. He could ſcarce ſuppreſs his tears; and, dil- 
ſembling the emotion he was in, as much as poſſible, 
he ſpoke theſe few words to the patriarch : If Jeſus 
Chriſt, God as he is, was willing to pardon the men 
who crucified him, ought I to make any difficulty to 
pardon my ſubjects who have offended me; I who am 
but a mortal man like them, and a ſeryant of the ſame 
Maſter ? Upon this Flavian proſtrated himſelf, wiſhing 
him all the proſperity he deſerved for this noble ac- 
tion. And as that prelate expreſſed a deſire of paſſing 
the feaſt of Eaſter at Conſtantinople, Go, father, ſays 
Theodoſius, embracing him, and do not delay one 
moment the conſolation which your people will receive 
by your return, and the aſſurances you will give of the 
pardon I grant them. I know they are ſtill grieved 
and afraid. Go then, and carry the pardon of their 
crime for the feaſt of Eaſter. Pray that God may 
bleſs my arms, and be aſſured, that, after this war, 1 
will go in perſon, and cornfart the city of Antioch. 
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The holy prelate ſet out immediately; and, to 
haſten the joy of the citizens, he diſpatched a more ex- 
peditious courier than himſelf, who freed the city from 
its uneaſineſs and alarms. 

I once more beg pardon for the length of this di- 
greſſion. I imagined, that the extract of this eloquent 
homily might be as uſeful to youth, as any paſſage in 


profane authors. There would be room for many 


reflections, eſpecially on two characters, which, tho” 
ſeemingly incompatible, are united, however, in Fla- 
vian's oration ; the humility and proſtrate ſubmiſſion 
of a ſuppliant, with the magnificence and greatneſs 
of a biſhop, but which are ſo modified, that they mu- 
tually ſupport each other. We at firſt behold the 
biſhop trembling, intreating, and, as it were, Jying 
down at the emperor's feet. But afterwards, towards 
the end of the diſcourſe, he appears inveſted with all 
the ſplendor and majeſty of the Lord, whoſe miniſter 
he is. He commands, he threatens, he intimidates ; 
but ſtill humble in his elevation. But I will content 
myſelf with the reflection which ariſes naturally from 
the ſubject that gave me occaſion to relate this ſtory. 
In my opinion, theſe two diſcourſes of Flavian and 
Theodoſtus may be propoſed as an excellent model in 
this ſpecies of mild and tender paſſions. I do not pre- 
tend thereby to exclude the ſtrong and violent ones 
with which they are ſometimes blended ; but, if I am 
not miſtaken, the former are predominant. 


SECT, . 
Of the ELOQUENCE of the Bar. 


HE rules I have hitherto given upon Eloquence, 
being for the moſt part borrowed from Cicero 

and Quintilian, who applied themſelves chiefly in 
forming orators for the Bar, might be ſufficient for 
ſuch young gentlemen as are deſigned for that ho- 
nourable A I thought, however, that I was 
pvliged to add ſome more particular reflections, which 
may 
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may ſerve them as guides, to point ont to them the 
paths they are to follow. I ſhall firſt examine what 
models muſt be propoſed to form the ſtyle ſuitable to 
the Bar, and will afterwards ſpeak of the means which 
youth mayemploy, to prepare themſelves for pleading. 
And I ſhall conclude with collecting ſome of Quinti- 
Han's fineſt obſervations upon the manners and cha- 
racter of pleaders. | 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 
Of the Movers of ELoquence proper for the BAR. 


H* D we the harangues and pleadings of the great 
number of able orators, who for ſome years 
have made the French Bar fo famous, and of thoſe 
who ſtil] appear at it with ſo much luſtre, we ſhould 
be able to find in them certain rules and perfect mo- 
dels of Eloquence. But the few performances we 
have of this kind oblige us to have recourſe to the 
ſource itſelf; and to ſearch in Athens and Rome for 
thoſe things which the modeſty of our orators (per- 
haps exceſſive in this reſpect) does not permit us to 
find at home. | 

Demoſthenes and Cicero, by the conſent of all 
ages, and of all the learned, have been the moſt dit- 
tinguiſhed for the Eloquence of the Bar; and conſe- 
quently their ftyle may be propoſed to youth as a mo- 
del they may ſafely imitate, It would be neceſſary, 
for that purpoſe, to make them well acquainted with 
it, to be careful in obſerving the character, and to 
make them ſenſible of the — in it; but this 
cannot be done without reading and examining their 
works. Thoſe of Cicero are in every one's hands and 
therefore well enough known. But it is not ſo with 
Demoſthenes's orations ; and in an age ſo learned and 
polite as ours, it muſt ſeem aſtoniſhing, that ſince 
Greece has been always conſidered as the firſt and moſt 
perfect ſchool of Eloquence and good taſte, we ſhould 
be ſo careleſs, eſpecially with regard to the Bar, in 
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conſulting the great maſters ſhe has given us in that 
kind; and [q] that in caſe it was not thought neceſſary 
to beſtow much time upon their excellent leſſons, we 
ſhould not, at leaſt, have the curioſity to take but a 
curſory view of them ; and hear them, as it were, at a 
diſtance, in order to examine ourſelves, if it be true, 
that the eloquence of thoſe famous orators is as admi- 
rable as it is declared to be; and if it fully anſwers 
the reputation they have acquired. 

In order to enable young people, and thoſe who 
have not ſtudied Greek, to form ſome idea of De- 
moſthenes's ſtyle, I ſhall here tranſcribe ſeveral paſ- 
ſages from his orations, which indeed will not be ſuffi- 
cient to exhibit that great orator in the glorious light 
he ought to be ſhewn, nor perhaps to give models of 
his eloquence in all its kinds ; but they will contri- 
bute a hat to diſplay ſome part of him, and his prin- 
cipal characteriſtics. I ſhall add to this, ſome paſſages 
from the harangue which Zſchines, his competitor 
and rival, pronounced againſt him, and borrow M. 
Tourreil's tranſlation ; I mean the laſt, which is much 
more laboured, and more correct, than the former 
ones. I ſhall, however, ſometimes take the liberty 
to make a few ſmall alterations, becauſe, on one hand, 
there are a great number of low and trivial [7] ex- 
preſſions in 1t, and on the other, the ſtyle is ſometimes 


[4] Ego idem exiſtimavi pecudis 
eſſe, non hominis, cùm tantas res 
Græci ſuſciperent, profiterentur, 
agerent ... non admovere aurem, 
nec ſi palam audire eos non auderes, 
ne minueres apud tuos cives aucto- 


ritatem tuam, ſubauſcultando tamen 


excipere voces eorum, & procul 
quid narrarent, attendere. 1. de 
Orat. n. 153. 

[1] Ce que nous demandons tous & 
à cor & à cri... Le ſoin qu ils ont 
de ous corner aux oreilles, . . . Si 
vous continue x a faineanter. . . Vous 
ous comporteæ au rebours de tous les 
autres hommes. . . Vous ne ceſſex de 
m'afſafſmer de clabauderies eternelles. 


.. » Its wous eſcamateront les dix ta- 
lens. . . Vous amuſer de fariboles. . . 
Il je minagea un prompt rapatriement. 
« « « Que i le carur wous en dit, je 
vous cede la tribune. . . Mais tout 
compte, tout rabatu. . . Non, en 
diffiez vous crever à force de Paſſurer 
fauſſement. . , Vous vomiſſex des cha- 
retees injures. . . I relate theſe few 
examples, from amongſt man 
others, in order to caution thoſe 
who may read this tranſlation, in 
other reſpects a very valuable per- 
formance, not to impute to the 
Greek orator, theſe and ſuch like 
defects in expreſſion. 


too 
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too ſwelling and bombaſtic [s]; faults directly con- 
trary to the character of Demoſthenes, whoſe elo- 
quence was at the ſame time very ſimple and very 


magnificent. 


M. de Maucroy has tranſlated ſome of 


his orations. His verſion, though leſs correct in ſome 
paſſages, ſeems to be more agreeable to the genius 
of the Greek orator. I partly make uſe of it in the 
firſt extract I here give, which is taken from the firſt 


Philippic. 


[5] I ſhall quote but one place, 
taken from the third Philippic. De 
Li il arrive, que dans wor afſemblies, 
au brait flateur d'une adulation con- 
S#nuelle, vous vous endormex. tran- 
quillement entre les bras de la wolupt-: 
mait que dans les conjonctures & dans 
les fuenemens Vous courts. les derniers 
perils. The original of the firſt part, 
which alone admitsof any difficulty, 
runs thus: «8 due ovuCicnxiy bu 
TWUTMWY by jaty Tal; ixxhnolacy Tovpar = 
x ai eavra T3; nIoviv auotou- 
ow. Wolfius tranſlates it in this 
manner: Unde id conjequimint, ut in 
concion:bus faſtidiatis, afſſentationbus 
deliniti, & onmia, que woluptati ſunt, 
audiatis, This is the true ſenſe of 
the words, and is accordingly fol- 
lowed by M. Maucroy. Fous wous 
rendez diiciles dans dot afſemblces : 
Vous Voulet y ere flatis, & qu on ne 
«ous trenne que des propos agreables, 
Cependant cette delicateſſe cus a con- 
dul ſur le bord du pricipice. What 
has acceived M. Tourreil, is the 
word Twp, which is commonly 
rendered bydeliciis abundare, diffluerr, 
in dclictit vivere. Altho' it would 
bear this ſenſe here, he ought not to 


have expreſſed it by theſe pompous 
terms: Vous vous endormex tranquil- 
lement entre les bras de la wolupte : 
which, joined to what goes betore, 
au bruit flateur dq une adulation conti- 
nuelle, forms a ſtyle quite oppoſite 
to that of Demoſthenes, whoſe 
manly nervous eloquence does not 
admit of ſuch ornaments. Luxury 
and the love of pleaſure were not 
then the character of the Athenians; 
and beſides, what connection could 
they have with the public aſſem- 
blies? It is much more natural, 
that the Athenians, puffed up 
by the continual encomiums their 
orators made them, of their great 


power, their ſuperior merit, the 


exploits of their anceſtors, and, 
long accuſtomed to ſuch flatteries, 
did on one hand look big in their 
aſſemblies, and aſſume haughty and 
diſdainful airs towards an enemy 
whom they deſpiſed ; tho* on the 
other, they were arrived at that de- 
gree of delicacy, that they would 
not ſuffer their orators to tell them 
the truth. For I think that Tar 
may admit of a twofold ſenſe in 
this place. 
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EXTRACTS ren DEM@STHENES and 
Ascuiness. 


From THE FIRST PHILIPPIC of DEMOSTHENES. 
M. Tourreil places this barangue at the head of the reſt. 


EMOSTHENES, in this oration, animates 

the Athenians with hopes of better ſucceſs here- 

after in the war againſt Philip, in caſe they will fol- 

low his example, by applying themſelves ſeriouſly to 
the management of their affairs. 

« If you reſolve, ſays he, to imitate Philip, which 
« you have not done hitherto; if every one will act 
<« with ſincerity for the public good; the wealthy by 
contributing part of their eſtates, and the young 
« men by their ſwords; in a word, if you will de- 
« pend on yourſelves only, and ſuppreſs that indolent 
« diſpoſition which ties up your hands, in expectation 
<« of ſome foreign ſuccours ; you then will toon, by 
« the aſſiſtance of the gods, retrieve your loſſes, and 
« atone for your faults, and will be revenged of your 
« enemies. For, do not think, Athenians, that Phi- 
« lip is a god, who enjoys immutable felicity. He 
« 1s dreaded, hated, and envied, by thoſe who are 
C beſt affected to his intereſt ; and indeed, we muſt 
<« preſume they have like paſſions with the reſt of 
« mankind. But all theſe ſentiments ſeem at preſent 
e extinguiſhed, and that becauſe your flow and indo- 
« lent conduct gives them no opportunity of exert- 
ing themſelves; and it is to this you mult apply a 
„ remedy. 

« For obſerve, my countrymen, the low condition 
to which you are reduced, and to what a height 
« this man's inſolence is riſen. He will not allow 
you the liberty of determining for peace or war. 
He threatens you; he ſpeaks, as it is ſaid, with an 
arrogant and haughty tone: he is not ſatisfied 2 
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« his former conqueſts, but is every day acquiring 
« more; and whilſt you are dilatory and unactive, he 
& ſurrounds and inveſts you on all ſides. 

«© When, Athenians, when will you act as you 
c ought to do? What event do you wait for? What 
« neceſſity muſt compel you to it? Alas! is there 
c not neceſſity ſufficient at this very time? For, in 
my opinion, none is more urgent to a free people, 
„ than when they are ſurrounded with ſhame and ig- 
4 nominy. Will you for ever do nothing but walk 
c up and down thecityaſking one another, what news? 
* What news! Is there any thing more new, than to 
« ſee a man of Macedonia become maſter of the Arhe- 
c nians, and give laws to all Greece? Is Philip dead? 
« ſays one. No, = another, he is only ſick. 
« Whether he be ſick or dead, what is that to the 
« purpoſe; ſince, were he no more, you would ſoon 
* raiſe up another Philip by your bad conduct; for 
his grandeur is much more owing to your indolence, 
than to his own valour.“ 


ExTRACT from THE SECOND OLYNTHIAN. 


It is generally ranked the TH1RD, 


Demoſthenes compares the preſent condition of the 
Athenians to the glory of their anceſtors, 

«© Ouranceſtors, who were neither flattered by their 
orators, nor loved by them, as you are by yours, 
« governed Greece during ſixty-five years, with the 
« unanimous conſent of the whole nation, put above 
« ten thouſand talents into the public treaſury ; ex- 
< erciſed ſuch a power over the Lins of Macedon, as 
„ becomes the Greeks to exerciſe over a barbarian ; 
&« raiſed great numbers of magnificent trophies for 
<« the victories they had gained in perſon, both by 
« ſeaandland; they only, of the whole race of men, 
&« tranſmitted to their poſterity, by their great ex- 
„ ploits, a glory ſuperior to envy itſelf. Such were 
* theſe perſonages at that time, with regard to Greece. 
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Let us now examine their public and private life in 
thoſe days. Their magiſtrates erected many noble 
edifices for our uſe, and adorned our temples with 
ſuch a number of rich ornaments, that none will 
be able to ſurpaſs them hereafter in magnificence. 
As to their private behaviour, they were ſo tempe- 
rate, and adhered ſo ſtrictly to our antient ſim- 
plicity of manners, that, if any of you happens 
to know the houſes inhabited once by Ariſtides, 
Miltiades, or any other of their illuſtrious cotem- 
poraries, he does not ſee them diſtinguiſhed, by 
their ſplendor from the others in their neighbour- 
hood. For, in the management of public affairs, 
they thought themſelves obliged to aggrandize the 
ſtate, and not their families, By this means they 
arrived at the meridian of felicity, and that deſerv- 
edly, by faithfully conſulting the common good of 
Greece, an exemplary piety towards the gods, and 
living with their fellow-citizens in a modeſt equality. 
Such was the condition of your forefathers, under 
ſuch worthy leaders ; but what is yours at this time, 
under theſe ſoft-tongued orators who govern you? 
Does it bear the leaſt reſemblance to it ? I will not 
inſiſt upon the parallel, though the ſubject opens a 
large field 
« But ſome will anſwer me, and ſay, Tho' things 
don't go on well abroad, they are in a much better 
condition at home. But what proofs can be 
brought of this ? Why, ſome battlements have been 
whitened, ſome highways repaired, and ſome aque- 
ducts built; with ſuch like trifles, Caſt your eyes, 
I beſeech you, upon thoſe men, to whom you owe 
theſe rare monuments of their adminiſtration, 
Some of them were raiſed from poverty to afflu- 
ence, others from obſcurity to ſplendor ; ſome again 
have built private houſes ſo magnificent, that they 


* ſeem to inſult even the public edifices; and the 


lower the fortune of the ſtate has ſunk, the higher 
has that of ſuch people riſen. To what then muſt 


we impute this entire ſubverſion of things in our 
days; 
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© days; and why is that wonderful order, which was Fr. 
& formerly ſeen in all things, now changed for con- w1 
& fuſion ? The reaſon is this: firſt, becauſe the peo- 1 : 
& ple, at that time, having valour equal to military E 
« employments, kept the magiſtrates dependent on « bi 
« them, and had the entire diſpoſal of all offices and « ſe 
« favours; and every citizen thought it a merit to &« of 
4 receive honours, employments, or good offices, « yr 
<« from the people. But now it is quite otherwiſe , s A 
< for the magiſtrates confer all favours, and exerciſe « tix 
« a deſpotic power; while you, unhappy people, cc 
< enervated and deſpoiled both of treaſure and alli. « na 
« ances, are merely but as ſo many lacqueys, and in « ſq 
« a manner only a more numerous mob; and think « fie 
« yourſelves doubly happy, if your magiſtrates do « m 
* but indulge you the two oboli for the theatre, and 4 
<« the mean entertainment they provide for you upon 4 
« rejoicing days. And, to complete your baſeneſs, « yo 
« you laviſh the title of benefactors upon. thoſe who « tr 
« give you nothing but what is your own; and who, « in 
<« after impriſoning you, as it were, within your own e et 
walls, lay baits for, and ſoften you in this manner, « ha 
« with no other view but to prepare you for ſlavery.” 4 an 
EXTRACT of the HAaRAaNGvUueE concerning the « ” 
CHERSONESUS. 4e th 
The penſioners which Philip kept at Athens were G h 
perpetually endeavouring to find out expedients for « de 
diſpoſing the people to peace; but Demoſthenes diſ- « thi 
covers their treachery and artifices. « Fe 
i] I ſhall only obſerve, that, as ſoon as this 4 on 
« diſcourſe againſt Philip was begun, one of thoſe: « en 
«© mercenaries roſe up and cried out, at a bleſſed 4e fil 
„ thing is peace | how difficult to ſupport great armies ! « fol 
« Our treaſury is in danger : and they amuſe you with « At 
« ſuch diſcourſes, by which they cool your zeal, and 4 yo 
« give Philip an opportunity of effecting his pur- « yo 
- «< poſes without difficulty... But it is not you who & an 
] Towards the end of the harangue, n V. 


need 
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« need to be perſuaded to peace; you, I ſay, who, 
« being already but too much influenced that way, 
« ]oiter here in indolence; it is that man who breathes 
« nothing but war. . . Belides, we ought not to con- 
« ſider what is employed for our ſafety as a hardſhip, 
« but that which we ſhall ſuffer in caſe we neglect to 
« ſecure ourſelves in time. As to the ſquandering 
« of the public monies, this muſt be remedied by 
« propoſing the belt means of preventing it for the 
« future, and not by perſuading you to abandon en- 
« tirely your own intereſt, ; 
« As to myſelf, Athenians, I am filled with indig- 
nation to ſee ſome of you make ſuch a noiſe about 
ſquandering the public funds (which may be recti- 
« fied by puniſhing the offenders in an exemplary 
« manner,) becauſe their private intereſt ſuffers by it; 
and not fay one word, at the ſame time, of Philip, 
who plunders all Greece ſucceſſively, and that to 
« your prejudice. Whence can it proceed, my coun- 
« trymen, that, while Philip is diſplaying his banners 
in the face of the whole world, committing vio- 
lences, and ſeizing fortreſſes ; none of theſe people 
« has ever thought fit to ſay, that man acts unjuſtly, 
« and commits hoſtilities ? And that, when you are 
« adviſed not to ſuffer ſuch outrages, but ro pur a ſtop 
« to them, theſe very people cry out immediately, 
e that you are going to kindle the flames of a war 
„ which were extinguiſhed ? 

« What! ſhall we ſay again, that to adviſe you to 
« defend yourſelves, is kindling a war? If that be 
« the caſe, then there is nothing but ſlavery for you, 
For there is no other medium, if we neglect on the 
« one hand to repel violence; and, on the other, the 
e enemy will not grant us a truce, Our danger too 
&« differs very much from that of the other Greeks , 
« for Philip will not be barely ſatisfied with enſlaving 
4 Athens, he will deſtroy it; for he knows very well 
& you will never ſubmit to ſlavery ; and that, tho? 
4 you would do this, you never could, for command 
& and authority are a to you; and beſides, 
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you will be capable of giving him more trouble and 
oppoſition than all the reſt of the Greeks united, 
whenever you ſhall think fit to lay hold of any oc- 
caſion to throw off the yoke. It muſt then be laid 
down as a certain maxim, that our whole fortune is 
at ſtake, and that you cannot too much abhor the 
mercenaries who have ſold themſelves to this man; 
for it is not poſſible, no, it is not, to vanquiſh your 
foreign enemies, till you have chaſtiſed your domef- 
tic foes, who are his penſioners ; fo that, whilſt you 
will bulge againſt thoſe as againſt ſo many rocks, 

ou will never attempt to act againſt the other, till 
it be too late.“ | 


From the THIRD PHIiLlLIPPIC. 


« Make this reflection, I beſeech you; you'think 
the privilege of ſaying any thing is ſo inherent in 
every man who breathes the air of Athens, that you 
ſuffer foreigners and ſlaves to deliver their thoughts 
on every ſubject ; inſomuch that ſervants are here 
indulged a greater liberty in that particular, than 
citizens in ſome other commonwealths. It is from 
the raſtra only, that the freedom of ſpeech is de- 
nied. Hence it is that you are grown ſo unaccount- 
ably haughty in your aſſemblies, and ſo difficult to 
be pleaſed. You would always be flattered in them, 
and hear nothing but what ſoothes you : and it is 
this pride and delicacy have brought you to the 
brink of deſtruction. If then you remain till in 
the ſame diſpoſition, I have nothing to do but to be 
filent. But, if you can prevail with yourſelves to 
liſten to what is for your advantage, without flat- 
tery, I am ready to ſpeak. For, notwithſtanding 
the deplorable condition of our affairs, and the ſeve- 
ral loſſes we have ſuſtained thro? our neglect, they 


may yet be retrieved, provided you determine to act 


as you ought in duty. 
Lou know, that whatever the Greeks ſuffered 


from the Lacedæmonians, or from us, they ſuffered 


« by 
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« by thoſe who were Greeks as well as themſelves ; 
« ſo that we may compare our faults to thoſe of a ſon, 
« who, being born in a rich family, ſhould err againſt 
« ſome maxim of good ceconomy. Such a ton would 
« juſtly deſerve the reproachful name of a ſquanderer ; 
« but it could not be juſtly aſſerted, that he had ſeized 
« Upon another man's right, or that he was not the 
« Jawful heir, Burt if a ſlave, or a ſuppoſititious child, 
« would ſeize an eſtate he had no manner of title to, 
« juſt heavens ! would not ſuch an enormity raiſe the 
« whole world againſt him? and would they not cry 
« out with one voice, that it deſerved exemplary pu- 
« niſhment? But we do not conſider Philip, and his 
« preſent conduct, in that light. Philip, who, be- 
« ſides his not being a Greek, is no ways allied to the 
« Greeks by any kind of relation, and is not diſtin- 
« ouiſhed even amongſt the barbarians by any thing 
« but his being denominated from the contemptible 
« place whence he comes; and being a wretched Ma- 
« cedonian by his birth, came into the world in a 
corner whence wE never buy even a good ſlave, 
Notwithſtanding this, does he not treat you with 
the utmoſt indignity ? Is it not arrived at its higheſt 
« pitch ? Not content,” &c. 

The Extras which follow, being taken from the 
orations of ZEſchines and Demoſthenes de Corond, it 
will be neceſſary to give the reader ſome idea of the 
ſubject. This Cicero informs us of in his preamble 
to thoſe two orations, when he tranſlated them ; and 
this is the only fragment now remaining of that ex- 
cellent work. | | 

Demoſthenes was entruſted with the care of repair- 
ing the walls of Athens, which he accompliſhed with 
great honour and reputation, having contributed a 
great deal of his own fortune towards it. Cteſiphon 

ecreed a crown of gold to him on that account; pro- 
poſed it ſhould be nn in the open theatre, in a 
any aſſembly of the people ; and that the herald 
ould proclaim it was to reward the zeal and probity 
of that orator. . ZEſchines accuſed Cteſiphon, as hav- 
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ing violated the laws by that decree [u] So 
c extraordinary a conteſt raiſed the curioſity of all 
Greece: people ran from all parts, and with rea- 
« ſon too. What finer ſight than to ſee two orators 
« contending, each excelling in his own way; form- 
« ed by nature, made perfect by art, and beſides 
animated with a perſonal enmity to each other.“ 


ExTRACTS of Escnintss HaRaNnGuUE, 


Xichines, after having repreſented, in the begin- 
ning of the exordium, the irregularities introduced in 
the commonwealth, and their pernicious tendency, 
proceeds thus. 

In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, and in ſuch difor- 
& ders, of which you yourſelves are ſenſible; the 
ce only method of ſaving the wrecks of the govern- 
« ment, is, if I miſtake not, to allow full liberty to 
&« accuſe thoſe who have invaded your laws. Bur, if 
« you ſhut them up, or ſuffer others to do this, I pro- 
% pheſy that you will fall inſenſibly, and that very 
“ ſoon, under a tyrannical power. For you know, 
« Athenians, that government is divided into three 
« kinds; Monarchy, Oligarchy, and Democracy. 
« As. to the two former, they are governed at the 
& will and pleaſure of thoſe who reign in either; 
« whereas eſtabliſhed laws only reign in a popular 
&« ſtate. That none of you therefore may be igno- 
ce rant, but, on the contrary, that every one may be 
entirely aſſured, that the day he aſcends the ſeat of 
« juſtice, to examine an accuſation upon the invaſion 
e of the laws, that very day he goes to give judg- 
« ment upon his own independence... . And indeed, 
<« the legiſlature, who is convinced, that a free ſtate 
&« can ſupport itſelf no longer than the laws govern, 
<« takes particular care to preſcribe this form of an 
& oath to judges, I will judge according to the laws. 


Lu] Ad hoc judicium concurſus morum oratorum, in graviſſimz 
dicitur & tota Grecia factus eſſe. cauſa, accurata & inimicitiis incenſa 
Quid enim aut tam viſendum, aut contentio ? Cic, de opt. gen. Orat, 
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& The remembrance therefore of this, being deeply 
« implanted in your minds, mult inſpire you wich a 
« juſt abhorrence of any perions whatloever, who dare 
« tranſgreſs them by raſh decrees; and that, far from 
« ever looking upon a tranſgreſſion of this kind as a 
« ſmall fault, you always conſider it as an enormous 
« and capital crime. . . Do not ſuffer then, any one to 
make you depart from ſo wile a principle. . . . But 
« as, in the army, every one of you would be aſhamed 
« to quit the poſt aſſigned him by the general; ſo 
let every one of you be this day aſhamed to aban- 
« don the poſt which the laws have given you in the 
« commonwealth. What poſt ? that of protectors of 
« the government.” 

This compariſon, which 1s very beautiful and no- 
ble in itſelf, has a peculiar grace in this place, pre- 
ſenting, as it were, two faces to us; for at the ſame 
time that it affects the judges, it reflects ſtrongly on 
Demoſthenes's cowardice, againſt whom it points a 
ſatyrical ſtroke, which is the more delicate and mali- 
cious, the more remote it ſeems to be from all affecta- 
tion. It is well known, that he had abandoned his 
poſt and fled at the battle of Chæronea. This judi- 
cious obſervation was made by M. Tourreil. 

Muſt we, in your perſon (addreſſing himſelf to 
e Demoſthenes) crown the author of the public cala- 
<« mities, or mult we deſtroy him? And indeed, what 
unexpected revolutions, what unthought-of cataſ- 
« trophes, have we not ſeen in our days? The king 
Hof Perſia, that king who opened a paſſage through 
mount Athos; who bound the Helleſpont in chains; 
„ who was ſo imperious as to command the Greeks 
„to acknowledge him ſovereign both of ſea and 
land; who in.his letters and diſpatches preſumed 
to ſtile himſelf the ſovereign of the world from the 
«* riſing to the ſetting of the ſun; and who fights 
„nov, not to rule over the reſt of mankind, but to 
* ſave his own life; do not we ſee thoſe very men, 
who ſignalized their zeal in the relief of Delphos, 
inveſted both with the glory, for which that power- 
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ful king was once ſo conſpicuous, and with the 
title of chief of the Greeks, againſt him? As to 
Thebes, which borders upon Attica, have we not 
ſeen it diſappear in one day from the midſt of 
Greece? .. . And, with regard to the unhappy 
Lacedzmonians, what calamities have not befallen 
them only for taking but a ſmall part of the ſpoils 
of the temple ? They who formerly aſſumed a ſu- 
periority over Greece, are they not now going to 
ſend ambaſſadors to Alexander's court, to bear the 
name of hoſtages in his train; to become a ſpecta- 
cle of miſery ; to bow the knee before the monarch, 
ſubmit themſelves and their country to his mercy; 
and receive ſuch laws as a conqueror, a conqueror 
they attacked firſt, ſhall think fit to preſcribe them ? 
Athens itſelf; the common refuge of the Greeks; 
Athens formerly peopled with ambaſſadors, who 
flocked to claim its mighty protection; is not this 
city now obliged to fight, not to obtain a ſuperio- 
rity over the Greeks, but to preſerve itſelf from de- 
ſtruction ? Such are the misfortunes which Demo- 
thenes has brought upon us, ſince his intermeddling 
with the adminiſtration. — 

« But you, who of all men are the moſt unfit to 
ſignalize yourſelves by great and memorable actions, 
and at the fame time the fitteſt to diſtinguiſh your- 
{elves by raſh ſpeeches ; dare you, and that in the 
preſence of this auguſt aſſembly, aſſert, that we mult 
beſtow a crown, at your interceſſion, on the perſon 
who has occafioned all the public calamities ? And 
if this man ſhall preſume ſo far, will you ſuffer it, 
gentlemen, and ſhall the memory of thoſe great 
men who died in the field fer their country, die 
with them? I beg you, for a few moments, to con. 
vey yourſelves in imagination from the roſtrum to 
the theatre, and imagine you fee the herald ad- 
vancing, and proclaiming the crown decreed t9 
Demoſthenes. On which occaſion do you thin, 
that the relations of thoſe citizens, who ſpilt then 


blood for you, ought to ſhed moſt tears; either for 
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« the tragical fate of thoſe heroes, which I ſhall re- 
« preſent to you by-and-by, or for the enormous in- 
« gratitude of the Athenians? Do not lay open again 
« the deep and incurable wounds of the unhappy 
„Thebans, who through Demoſthenes are become 
e fugitives, and have been received by you into this 
city. But ſince you were not preſent at their ca- 
« taſtrophe, endeavour, at leaſt, to form ſome image 
« of it, and repreſent to yourſelves a city taken, walls 
“ levelled, houſes reduced to aſhes, mothers and 
« children dragged into ſlavery, old men and women 
« ferced to be ſervants at the end of their days, 
« drowned in tears, imploring your juſtice, breaking 
out into reproaches, not againſt the actors, bur 
« againſt the authors of the cruel vengeance, which 


« they felt; earneſtly preſſing you to be ſo far from 


« conferring any kind of reward upon the deſtroyer 
of Greece, that you would preſerve yourſelves 
« from the curſe, the fatality, inſeparable from his 

« perſon. | 
Imagine then, Athenians, when he ſhall invite 
the confidents and accomplices of his abject perfidy 
« to-range themſelves around him towards the cloſe of 
his harangue, imagine then, on your fide, that you 
« ſee the antient benefactors of this commonwealth 
« drawn up in battle- array, round this rerum where 
] am now ſpeaking, in order to repulſe that auda- 
cious band. Imagine you hear Solon, who ſtrength- 
« ened the popular government by ſuch excellent 
«* laws, that philofopher, that incomparable legiſla- 
tor, conjuring you with a gentleneſs and modeſty 
becoming his character, not to ſet a higher value 
* upon Demoſthenes's oratorial flouriſhes, than upon 
« your oaths and your laws. Imagine you hear Arif- 
«* tides, who made ſo exact and juſt a diviſion of the 
contributions impoſed upon the Greeks for the 
common cauſe; that ſage diſpenſer, who left no 
* other inheritance to his daughters but the public 
gratitude, which was their portion; imagine, I 
* ſay, you hear him bitterly bewailing the outrageous 
E 4 © manger 
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& manner in which we trample upon juſtice, and 
% ſpeaking to you in theſe words: What! becauſe 
© when Arthmius of Zelia, that Aſiatic, who paſſed 
&« through Athens, where he even enjoyed the rights 
&« of hoſpitality, brought gold from the. Medes into 
& Greece, your anceſtors were going to ſend him to 
&« the place of execution, and baniſhed him, not only 
& from their city, but from all the countries depen- 
« dent on them ; and will not you bluſh to decree 
& Demoſthenes, who has not indeed brought gold 
&« from the Medes, but has received ſuch ſums of 
% money from all parts to betray you, and now en- 
e joys the fruit of his treaſures ; will not you, I ſay, 
« bluſh to decree a crown of gold to Demoſthenes ? 
& Do you think, that Themiſtocles, and the heroes 
« who were killed in the battles of Marathon and 
« Platza, do you think the very tombs of your an- 
« ceſtors will not ſend forth groans, if you crown a 
«© man, who, by his own confeſſion, has been for ever 
% conſpiring with barbarians to ruin Greece? 

& As to myſelf, O earth! O ſun! O virtue! and 
&< you, who are the ſprings of true diſcernment, lights 
& both natural and acquired, by which we diſtinguiſh 
good from evil, I call you to witneſs, that I have 
& uſed all my endeavours to relieve the ſtate, and to 
% plead her cauſe, I could have wiſhed my ſpeech 
c had been equal to the greatneſs and importance of 
ce the ſubject ; at leaſt, I can flatter myſelf with hav- 
« ing diſcharged my duty according to my abilities, 
<« jf J have not done it according to my wiſhes. Do 
„ you, gentlemen, from the reaſons you have heard, 
and thoſe which your wiſdom will ſuggeſt; do you 
* .pronounceſucha judgment as is conformable to ſtrict 
<« juſtice, and the common good demands from you.” 


ExTRACTS of DemosTHENEsS's HARANOUE cr 
CTESIPH OW” 


.  [ begin with intreating all the gods and all the 


« goddeſies, that they would inſpire you, Athenians, 
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« jn this cauſe, with a benevolence towards me, pro- 
« portionate to my conſtant zeal for the common- 
« wealth in general, and for every one of you in par- 
« ticular: atterwards (which is of the utmoſt conſe- 


« quence to your perſons, your conſciences, and your 


« honour) I crave of the ſame deities, that they would 
« fix you in the reſolution of conſulting upon the 
« manner of hearing me, not my accuſer, (for you 
« could not do that without partiality) but your laws 
« and your oaths, the form of which, among other 
« terms, (all dictated by juſtice,) is as follows: Hear 
« both parties equally ; which obliges you to come 
« with an unbiaſſed mind and heart to the tribunal, 
« and to allow each of the parties to draw up his 
« reaſons and proofs in whatever manner he ſhall 
« think fit [x]. 

« Now, my countrymen, among the many diſad- 
« yantages on my fide in this cauſe, there are two 
« particularly, and two very terrible ones, which 
« make my condition much worſe than his. The firſt 
« 1s, that we run very unequal riſques; for now I 
« hazard much more in loſing your good will, than 


« he does, ſhould he fail to make good the charge; 


« ſince I am to . . . But I will not ſuffer one word to 
« fall from me in the beginning of my diſcourſe, that 
« preſages any thing ſiniſter. He, on the contrary, 
« attacks me through wantonneſs, and without any 
« neceſſity for ſo doing. The other diſadvantage I 
« he under, is, that all men are naturally inclinable 
& to hear an accuſer with pleaſure ; while, on the 
other hand, they hear thabs who boaſt or magnify 
« themſelves, with indignation. He therefore acts 
<« a part that pleaſes univerſally ; whereas almoſt eve- 
« ry thing which falls ro my lot, is what generally 
makes every man an enemy. But if, on one hand, 
* the fear of incurring indignation, which is inſepa- 
<« rable from ſelf-applauſe, ſhould oblige me to be 
&« ſilent on my own actions; it will be thought that I 


[x] AÆſchines pretended to henes was to obſerve in his plead- 
point out the order which Demoſt- ing. 
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« can neither refute him who reproaches me with 
„ crimes, nor juſtify the perſon who decrees rewards 
« for me. On the other, if I ſhould diſcuſs the ſer- 
« vices I have done during my adminiſtration, I 
« ſhall be forced to ſpeak . myſelf frequently. I 
<« ſhall therefore endeavour, in this dangerous dilem- 
ma, to behave with all poſſible moderation; but 
« whatever the neceſſity of my own defence may ex- 
<« tort from me, this ought in Juſtice to be imputed 
only to the aggreſſor, who voluntarily impoſed it 
“ upon me. 

gut in ſpite of thoſe facts, inconteſtable, and cer- 
ce tified, as it were, by the mouth of truth itſelf, 
« AÆſchines has ſo far renounced all ſhame, that, not 
« content to proclaim me the author of ſuch a peace 
« as he has mentioned, he is ſo audacious as to tax 
« me likewiſe with preventing the commonwealth 
from concerting it with the general aſſembly of the 
« Greeks... . But did you, O!... (what title ſhall 
I give you?) did you betray the leaſt ſhadow of 
« diſpleaſure againſt me, when I broke the cords of 
<« that harmony in your preſence, and diſpoſſeſſed the 
« commonwealth of the advantages of that confede- 
*& racy, which you now magnify ſo much, with the 
<« Joudeſt ſtrains of your theatrical voice [y]? Did 
« you alcend the reſtrum? Did you denounce, or once 
« explain, thele crimes, with which you are now 
<« pleaſed to charge me? Surely then, if I could have 
« forgot my duty ſo far as to ſell myſelf to Philip, in 
order to exclude the Greeks from participating in 
« that peace, you ought then to have exclaimed, 
« proteſted, and diſcovered my prevarications to 
% thoſe who now hear me; but you never did any 
„thing of this kind, nor did any perſon living hear 
e you lay one ſyllable tending this way 

Hut if Philip was conſtantly depriving all ſtates, 
+ without exception, of their honour, prerogatives, 
% liberty, or rather ſubverting as many common- 
* wealths as he could; did not you, Athenians, form 


D Æſchines had been a comedian. 
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thoſe very arguments, which undoubtedly were the 
moſt glorious to you, through your regard for my 
advice! Tell us, ZEſchines, how Athens ' ſhould 
have behaved in Philip's fight, when he ſet all en- 
gines at work, to eſtabliſh his empire and tyranny 
over the Greeks ? Or what counſels and reſolutions 
ſhould I, who was the miniſter, have propoſed, eſ- 
pecially in Athens (for the circumſtances of place 
require a particular attention) I, who was intimately 
ſenſible, that my country had at all times, even till 
the day I firſt aſcended the tribunal, perpetually 
fought for ſuperiority, for honour and glory; and 
that it alone had, through a noble emulation, ſacri- 
ficed more men and money for the general good of 
the Greeks, than any other of the Grecian ſtates 
had ever ſacrificed for their own private advantage? 
I, who beſides ſaw this ſame Philip, with whom we 
contended for ſovereignty and empire; ſaw him, 
though covered with wounds, his eye beat our, his 
collar-bone broken, his hand and leg maimed, {till 
reſolved to plunge himſelf amidſt dangers, and 
ready to give up to fortune whatever other part of 
his body ſhe ſhould require, provided he could live 
honourably and gloriouſly with the remainder ? 
Now, certainly no man dares to ſay, that a barba- 
rian, educated in Pella (then a contemptible and 
obſcure place) could poſſibly poſſeſs a ſoul haughty 
enough to deſire and undertake the conqueſt of 
the Greeks ; but for you, though Athenians, for 
you, who every day hear the virtue of your anceſ- 
tors diſplayed either by your orators in the trum, 
or by your actors upon the ſtage; for you, I ſay, 
to carry meanneſs of foul and cowardice ſo far, as 
to abandon and make a voluntary ſurrender of the 
liberties of Greece to Philip; no man living will 
ever be ſo audacious as to make ſuch a ſtrange 
propoſal. 

Cenſure me, Xiſchines, for the advice I gave; 
do not aſperſe me for the event: for the Supreme 
Being unravels and terminates every thing at plea- 
ture; 


“ ſure; whereas we muſt judge from the nature of 
the advice or the opinions themſelves, of him who 
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gives them. If therefore Philip has been a con- 
queror, do not impute it to me as a crime ſince 


God diſpoted of the victory, and not I. But ſhew 


me what it 15 that I did not purſue with an integrity, 
a vigilance, and an indefatigable activity, ſuperior 
to my ſtrength; ſhew me that I did not practiſe all 
the expedients which human prudence could em- 
ploy ; that I did not inſpire noble and neceſſary re- 
ſolutions, and fuch as were worthy of Athens; and 
after this give a full ſcope to your accuſations, 
But if a ſudden thunderbolt, or a tempeſt, ſhould 
ſtrike you to the ground, Athenians, and not only 
you, but all the reſt of the Grecians, how can this 
be helped? Muſt the innocent be ſacrificed? If the 
owner of a veſſel had fitted it out with every thing 
neceſſary, and provided to the utmoſt of his power 
ainſt the dangers of the ſea; and that a ſtorm 
ſhould afterwards ariſe, and break the maſts ; would 
any one in that caſe accuſe him with being the cauſe 
of the ſhipwreck ? But he would ſay, I did not com- 
mand the veſſel, Nor did I command the army: I 
did not diſpoſe of fortune; on the contrary, it was 
fortune diſpoſed of every thing. 
Since therefore he inſiſts ſo ſtrenuouſly upon 
events, I am not afraid of advancing a kind of pa- 
radox. Let none of us, in the name of Jupiter 
and the other gods, be ſtartled at the apparent hy- 
perbole; but let him examine equitably what I am 
going to ſay : for if all the Athenians had diſco- 
vered future events by a prophetic ſpirit ; that all 
had foreſeen them; and that you, Æſchines, who 
did not ſpeak a ſingle word, had foretold and cer- 
tified them with your thunder-like voice; Athens, 
even in that caſe, ought not to have changed its 
meaſures, had it ever ſo little regard to its glory, 
its anceſtors, .or the judgment of poſterity. For 
now Athens ſeems, at moſt to be fallen from its 
greatneſs ; a misfortune common to all mortals, 
2 « whenever 
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« whenever it ſo pleaſes the Supreme Being. But a 
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commonwealth, that thought itſelf at that time 
worthy of a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the Greeks, 
could not part with ſuch a right, without incurring 
the juſt reproach of delivering them all up to Philip: 
fince in caſe Athens had quitted, without a blow, 
a prerogative which our anceſtors had purchaſed at 
all hazards, how would you, Eſchines, have been 
covered with ſhame ? For moſt certainly, that ſhame 
could not have reflected either upon the common- 
wealth, or upon me. Great God! with what eyes 
could we look upon this innumerable multitude 
which come from all parts to Athens, if things had 
been brought to the low ebb we now ſee them at, 
by our fault, or wrong management; had we choſen 
Philip as the chief and arbiter of all Greece ; had 
we ſuffered others to hazard a battle without us, in 
order to prevent ſuch a calamity ; eſpecially ſince 
we call ourſelves inhabitants of a city, which choſe 
at all times rather to brave glorious dangers, than 
enjoy an ignominious ſecurity ! For what Greek, 
what barbarian, does not know, that the Thebans, 
and before them the Lacedzmonians, when arrived 
at the meridian of power, and, laſtly, the Perſian 
king, would have willingly granted the common- 
wealth, not only the enjoyment of its own poſſeſſi- 
ons, but likewiſe every thing it could deſire, pro- 
vided it could have deſcended to ſubmit, and ſuffer 
any other to govern Greece ? But ſuch ſentiments 
could not be admitred by Athemians (as appeared 
on thoſe occaſions,) either as hereditary, ſupporta- 
ble, or natural. And, ſince the firſt foundation 
of Athens, none could ever force it to make an ab- 


« ject ſubmiſſion to tyrannical power, though ſuperior 
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in ſtrenc*'i; nor to gain a baſe ſecurity by ſervile 
conceſſions. On the contrary, as Athens was in 
immemorial poſſeſſion of fighting for ſovereignty, 
for honour, and for glory; ſo it has at all times 
braved the greateſt dangers. . . If therefore I ſhould 


attempt to inſinuate, that my counſels determined 
2 you 
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«you to think like worthy deſcendents of your pre- 
« deceſſors, every one might tax me juſtly with arro- 
« oance. But I declare in this place, that if you 

— ſuch reſolutions, the glory of them is yours; 
<«-and J own, that the commonwealth had great and 
« magnanimous ſentiments long before my time. The 
<« only thing I can boaſt of, is, that I co-operated in 
every thing that fell to my ſhare in the miniſtry. 

« By the way, my countrymen, a citizen natural] 
« yirtuous (for when I ſpeak of myſelf, I make uſe 
of no other word, to avoid envy) poſſeſſes theſe 
c two qualities: a ſteady and unſhaken courage in the 
<« exerciſe of authority, to ſupport the commonwealth 
cin its ſuperiority z and a zeal that has been proof 
<« apainſt every thing, in every conjuncture, and par- 
te ticular action. For theſe ſentiments depend [z] 
< upon us, being the gift of nature; but, as to force 
« and power, thoſe-we derive from other cauſes. 
« Now certainly, that this zeal was never falſified in 
« me, judge of it by my actions. My zeal for you 
« was never leſſened on any occaſion, no, not when 
« my head was demanded ; nor when I was delivered 
<« up to the Amphictyons; nor when the greateſt 
« efforts were made to ſhake me with threats; nor 
« when endeavours were uſed to allure me with pro- 
« miſes; nor when theſe curſed wretches, like fo 
« many wild beaſts, were let looſe upon me. As to 


the government, no ſooner had I a ſhare in it, than 


ce followed the direct and juſt methods of preſerv- 
<« ing the ſtrength, glory, and prerogatives of my 
country; augmenting them, and devoting mylelt 
« entirely to that ſtudy. Thus, when I find other 
« powers proſper, I am never ſeen walking in the 
« forum, with a ſerene and contented aſpect, ſaluting 
<« people with my hand, and telling good news with 
<« a congratulating voice to thoſe, who, I believe, 
« will afterwards ſend it to Macedonia; nor am ſeen 
ce trembling, ſighing, and with down-caſt eyes, upon 
e hearing the ſucceſs of the Athenians, like thoſe 


(z] That was the doctrine of the ſtoĩ ess. 
* 11mP10us 
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c impious wretches who defame the commonwealth ; 
eas though they did not defame themſelves by ſuch 
« courſes. They have always their eye abroad, and 
« when they ſee any potentate taking advantage of our 
« misfortunes, they magnify his ſucceſſes, and give 


« out, that all endeavours ſhould be uſed to eternize 


« his victories. 

« Immortal gods ! let none of you hear ſuch vows 
« as theſe; but rather rectify the minds and hearts of 
« ſuch perverſe men. But if their inveterate malice 
« js incurable, purſue them both by ſea and land, 
and extirpate them totally. As to us Athenians, 
« avert, as ſoon as poſſible, the calamities which 
« threaten us, and grant us entire ſecurity.” 


The ſucceſs of the two Orations. 


Eſchines loſt his cauſe, and was baniſhed for his 
raſh accuſation. He ſettled at Rhodes, and ſet up a 
ſchool of eloquence, which maintained its glory for 
ſeveral ages. He began his lectures with the two 
orations which occaſioned his baniſhment. Great en- 
comiums were given to his; but when that of De- 
moſthenes was read, the acclamations were redoubled. 
[a] And it was upon this occaſion he faid (ſo lauda- 
ble in an enemy and a rival) But how wonderful would 
you have found it, had you heard it from his own month ? 

I did not pretend, that the paſſages I have now bor- 
rowed from the harangues of Æſchines and Demolt- 
henes, could alone give a juſt idea of thoſe two great 
orators ; for the moſt eſſential part of Eloquence, and, 
as it were, the ſoul of it, muſt neceſſarily be wanting 
in extracts taken from the body of an entire work. 
We neither ſee plan, deſign, order, or ſeries of the 
oration, in thoſe extracts; nor the ſtrength, connexion, 
or diſpoſition of the proofs ; the marvellous art by 
which the orator ſometimes inſinuates himſelf gently 
into people's hearts; and ſometimes enters with a kind 
of violence, and makes himſelf abſolute maſter over 


a] Valer. Max, lib. $. c. 20. 
them. 
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them, Beſides, no tranſlation can give the Attic pu- 
rity, Eloquence and delicacy, of which the Greek lan- 
guage only is ſuſceptible, and which Demoſthenes had 
carried to the higheſt perfection. I had no other view 
in copying theſe extracts, but to enable ſuch readers 
as have not ſtudied Greek, to form ſome idea of the 
ſtyle of thoſe two orators. The advantageous judg- 
ments which the beſt writers in all ages have given us 
of it, will likewiſe contribute to ſhew their character, 
and may perhaps inſpire us with the deſire of taking 
a nearer view of perſons of ſuch uncommon merit, of 


whom ſo many wonders are related. M. de Tourreil 


has collected ſeveral, ſome of which I ſhall relate in 
this place. 


I. The JuDGMENTS of the ANTIENTS on ZESCHI1- 
NES and DEMOSTHENES. 


[] Quintilian, whoſe opinion is no leſs clear than 
equitable, ſpeaks of them in this manner: [e] A 
« croud of orators aroſe afterwards, of whom De- 
% moſthenes was the chief; the ſtandard which every 
«< one muſt [4] neceſſarily follow who aſpires to true 
« Eloquence, His ſtyle is ſo ſtrong, ſo cloſe, and 
« [e] nervous, 'tis every where ſo juſt, ſo exactly 
« conciſe, that there's nothing too much or too little, 
4 ZEſchines is more diffuſive ; he makes a greater fi- 
« gure, becauſe he is not fo cloſe; he diſcovers a 
« greater fluſh of health, but his ſinews are not fo 
&« {trong and well compacted. | 


[1 Valer. Max. lib, 10. c. 10. 
c] Sequitur oratorum ingens 
mManus. . . . quorum longe princeps 
Demoſthenes, ac penè lex orandi 
fuit. Tanta vis in eo, tam denla 
omnia, ita quibuſdam nervis intenta 
fant, tam nihil otioſum, is dicendi 
modus, ut nec quod deſit in eo, nec 
quod redundet, invenias. Plenior 
Eſchines, & magis fuius, & gran- 
diori ſtmilis, quo minds ſtrictus eſt. 
Carnis tamen plus habet, lacertorum 
minus. 

[4] Quintilian did not venture to 


ſay abſolutely, that Demoſthenes's 
orations were the ſtandard of Elo- 
quence; he has ſoftened the re- 
tlection, pen? lex orandi furt. 

le] Tam denfa omnia, ita qui- 
buſdam nervis intenta ſunt. 2 ef / 
ſerre, fi nerveux. I do not know 
whether this metaphor is borrowed 
from the nerves of the body, or 
from a bow, the ſtring of which 
being ſtrongly ſtretched (nervi) 
puſhes the arrow forward with a proe 
digious force and impetuoſity. 


« [f] When 
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« | f] What diſtinguiſhes the Eloquence of De- 
moſthenes, is the impetuoſity of the expreſſion, the 
choice of words, and the beauty of the diſpoſition; 
which being ſupported throughout, and accompa- 
nied with force and ſweetneſs, keeps the attention 


of the auditors perpetually fixed. Zſchines in- 


deed is leſs energetic; but he diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
by his diction, which he ſometimes adorns with the 
moſt noble and magnificent figures; and ſometimes 
ſeaſons with the moſt lively and ſtrong touches. 
We don't diſcover any art or labour in them; a 
happy facility, which nature only can beſtow, runs 


through the whole. He is ___ and ſolid ; he en- 


larges and amplifies, but is often cloſe ; fo that his 
ſtyle, which at firſt ſeems only flowing and ſweet, 
diſcovers itſelf, upon a nearer view, to be vehement 
and emphatic, in which Demoſthenes only ſurpaſſes 
him; fo that ZEſchines juſtly claims the ſecond place 
among orators. 

« [g] I remember, ſays Cicero, that I preferred 
Demoſthenes to all other orators. He is adequate 
to the idea I had formed to myſelf of Eloquence ; 
he attained to that degree of perfection which I 
conceive in thought, but find no where, except in 
him alone. Never had any orator more greatneſs 
and ſtrength, more art and cunning z nor more pru- 
dence and moderation in his ornaments. He ex- 
cels in every kind of Eloquence. . . . [5] He poſ- 
ſeſſes all the qualifications neceſſary for forming 


the orator. He is perfect. Whatever penetration, 


[f] Dion. Halicarn. in hs book cui nihil admodſum defit, Demoſ- 


called r dgxard Ape C. 5. 
[gl Recordor me longè omnibus inveniri potuit in eis cauſis quas 


thenem facile dixcris. Nihil acutè 


unum anteferre Demoſthenem, qui ſeripſit, nihil (ut ita dicam) lubdolt, 
vim accommodarit ad eam quam nihil verſutè, quod ille non viderit; 
ſentiam eloquentiam, non ad cam nihil ſubtiliter dici, nihil preſſe, ni- 

vam in aliquo ipſe cognoverim. hil enuelcatè, quo fieri poſſit aliquid 

oc nec gravior extitit quiſquam, limatius: nihil contra grande, nibil 
nec callidior, nee temperatior. . . - incitatum, nihil ornatum vel verbo- 
Unus eminet inter omnes in omni rum gravitate, vel ſententiarum, quo 


gen 


ere dicendi. Orat. n. 23, & 104. quidquam eſlet elatius, &c. Brut, 


]; Plane quidem perſectum, & n. 35. 
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£ whatever refinement, whatever artifice, as it were, 
« and cunning, can ſuggeſt on any ſubject, theſe he 
« finds and employs with a juſtneſs, a brevity, and 
<« clearneſs, which give us a ſatisfaction, towhich no- 


La 


4 thing can add. Are elevation, greatneſs, and vehe- 


« mence, neceſſary ? He ſurpaſſes all others in the 
« ſublimity of his thoughts, and the magnificence of 
« his expreſſions. He is inconteſtably the firſt ; none 
« equals him. Hyperides, Æſchines, Lycurgus, Di- 
« narchus, Demades, have no other merit but that of 
coming neareſt to him. 

i] That harangue (ſays Cicero in another place, 
« ſpeaking of Cteſiphon's defence) anſwers ſo effectu- 
<« ally to the idea I have formed of perfect Eloquence, 
<« that we can wiſh nothing more finiſhed.” 

Before I proceed to the character of Cicero's Elo- 
quence, I think myſelf obliged to add here ſome re- 
flections upon that of Demoſthenes. 

It would, in my opinion, be renouncing of good 
ſenſe and ſound reaſon, to call in queſtion the * 
rior merit. of the Greek orator, after the incredible ſuc- 
ceſs he had in his time, and the noble encomiums 
which the beſt judges have been, in a manner, con- 
tending to beſtow upon him. 

He ſpoke [A] before the moſt polite people that 
ever lived, and the moſt delicate and difficult to be 
pleaſed in point of Eloquence; a people ſo well ac- 
quainted with the beauties and graces of ſpeech, and 
the purity of diction, that their orators durſt not ven- 
ture to uſe any doubtful or uncommon expreſſion, or 


any which might be the leaſt offenſive to ſuch nice and 


refined ears. Beſides, he lived in an age when the 
raſte of the beautiful, the true, and the ſimple, was 


[i] Ea profectò oratio in eam for- & elegans. Eorum religioni cum 
mam, quæ elt inſita in mentibus ſerviret orator, nullum verbum in- 
noſtris, inchudi fic poteſt, ut major ſolens, nullum odioſum, ponere au- 
eloquentia non quzratur, Orat. debat. . . Ad Atticorum aures tere- 
n. 133. | tes &religioſas qui ſe accommodant, 

] Athenienſium ſemper fuit ii ſunt exiſtimandi Attice dicere. 

rudens ſincerumque judicium, ni- Orat, n. 2 5, & 27. 
il ut poſſent niſi incorruptum audire 
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in its utmoſt perfection. [/] Thrice happy age 
which gave birth to a multitude of orators at the ſame 
time, every one of whom might have been looked up- 
on as a complete model, had not Demoſthenes eclipſed 
them all, by the ſtrength of his genius, and the ex- 
traordinary ſuperiority of his merit. 

All poſterity have done him the ſame juſtice, which 
even his own age did not deny him. But Cicero's 
judgment alone ſhould determine that of every judi- 
cious and equitable man. He is not a ſtupid admirer, 
who gives himſelf up to blind prejudices without ex- 
amination. But how much ſoever, in Cicero's opi- 
nion, Demoſthenes excelled in every ſpecies of Elo- 
quence, [n] he ſtill owns that he does not ſatisfy him 
in every particular, and that he left him ſomething to 
wiſh for; ſo delicate was he upon that point, and ſo 
ſublime and elevated was his idea of a perfect orator. 
However, he gives his orations, and eſpecially that 
for Cteſiphon, which, was his maſter-piece, as the 
moſt finiſhed models we can propoſe to ourſelves. 

What is there then in his orations that is ſo admira- 
ble, and could ſeize the univerſal and unanimous ap- 
plauſe of all ages? Is Demoſthenes an orator who 
amuſes himſelf barely with tickling the ear, by the 
ſound and harmony of periods; or does he wal up- 
on the mind by a florid ſtyle, and ſhining thoughts ? 
Such Eloquence may indeed dazzle and charm, the 
moment we hear it : but the impreſſion it makes is of 
a ſhort duration. What we admire in Demoſthenes is 
the plan, the ſeries, and the order and diſpoſition of 
the oration ; it is the ſtrength of the proots, the ſo- 
lidity of the arguments, the grandeur and nobleneſs 
of the ſentiments, and of the ſtyle ; the vivacity of 


II] Sequitur oratorum ingens ma- Demoſthenes : qui, quanquam unus 
nus, cum decem ſimul Athenis ætas eminet inter omnes in omni genere 
una tulerit: quorum longè princeps dicendi, tamen non ſemper implet 
Demoſthenes, ac pend , orandi aures meas, ita ſunt avidæ & capa- 
tuit. Quint. 1. 10. c. 1. ces, & ſemper aliquid immenſum 

n] Uique ed difficiles ac moroſi infinitumque deſiderant. Orat. n. 
ſumuz, ut nobis non ſatisfaciat ipſe 104. 
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the turns and figures; in a word, u] the wonderful art 
of repreſenting the ſubjects he treats in all their luſtre, 
and diſplaying them in all their ſtrength; in which, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, that juſt Eloquence chiefly con- 
ſiſts, which is not ſatisfied with repreſenting things as 
they really are, but heightens them by lively and ani- 
mating touches, which only are capableof affecting and 
moving the paſſions of the auditors. But that which 
diſtinguiſhes Demoſthenes ſtill more, and in which no 
one has imitated him, is, that he drops himſelf fo en- 
tirely ; is always fo ſcrupulous in avoiding every thing 
that might look like a ſhew or parade of wit and ge- 
nius ; and ſo careful to make the auditor attend to the 
cauſe, and not to the orator, that no expreſſion, turn, 
or thought ever eſcape him, ſuch, I mean, as are 
calculated merely to pleaſe or ſhine. This reſerved- 
neſs, this moderation, in ſo fine a genius as Demoſt- 
henes, and in topics ſo ſuſceptible of graces and ele- 
gance, raiſes his merit to its higheſt pitch, and is ſu- 
perior to all encomiums. M. Tourreil's tranſlation, 
though generally very juſt, does not always preſerve 
that inimitable character; and we ſometimes meet with 
ornaments 1n it, which are not found in the original. 

The reader will not take it amiſs, if I ſupport what 
I have declared of Demoſthenes's ſtyle, by the opinion 
of two illuſtrious moderns, which ought to have as 
much weight as thoſe of the ancients. 

The firſt is from the archbiſhop of Cambray's dia- 
logues upon Eloquence, which are very proper to 
form the taſte, by the judicious reflettions with which 
they abound. He thus ſpeaks of Demoſthenes, in his 
compariſon betv/cen him and Iſocrates. “ Iſocrates 
4 js full of florid and effeminate orations, and with 
periods laboured with infinite pains to pleaſe the 
« ear; whilſt Demoſthenes moves, warms, and ſeizes 
ce the heart. The latter is too much concerned for 
- [#] In hoc eloquentiz vis eſt, ut Hzc eſt illa quæ deere vocatur, 
judicem non ad id tantùm impel- rebus indignis, aſperis, invidioſis 
at, in quod ipſe 2 rei natura duce- addens vim oratio: qua virtute præ- 
retur; {ed aut qui non eſt, aut ma- ter alios plurimum Demoſthenes 


jorem quam elt, faciat affectum. valuit. Quint. I. 6. c. 2. 11 
Als 
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ee his country, to amuſe himſelf, like Iſocrates, in 
6 playing upon words: he argues clo'ely, and his 
« ſentiments are thoſc of a foul that conceives nothing 
« but great ideas: his diſcourſe unproves and gathers 
« ſtrength, at every word, from the new arguments 
« he employs. It is a chain of bold and moving fi- 
gures. Every reader fees plainly, that his whole 
“ joul is fixed on his country. Nature herſelf ſpeaks 
in his tranſports, and art is ſo exquiſite in what he 
« ſays, that it does not appear. Nothing was ever 
« equal to his impetuoſity and vehemence.” I ſhall 
ſoon quote another paſſage from M. Fenelon, which 
is ſtill more beautitul, wherein he compares Demoſt- 
henes to Cicero. 

My ſecond authority is M. de Tourreil, who had 
ſtudied Demoſthenes long enough, to diſcover his cha- 
rater, and the genjus of his writings. © I allow, ſays 
« he, that we do not find in Æſchines that air of recti- 
« tude, that impetuoſity of ſtyle, that force of tran- 
« ſcendant veracity, which forces the conſent by the 
* weight of conviction ; a talent that leaves De- 
* m2{thenes without an equal, and which he applies 
in a ſingular manner. Whether he calms or ele- 
« vates the mind, we do not find ourſelves in any diſ- 
order, but think we are obeying the dictates of na- 
* ture. Whether he perſuades or diſſuades, we do 
not perceive any thing that offers violence, but we 
think we are obeying the commands of reaſon for 
* this orator always ipeaks like nature and reaſon, 
and has properly no other ſtyle but theirs. What- 
ever he ſays flows from that ſpring. He avoids 
even the ſhadow of redundancy. He has no far- 
fetched embelliſhments nor flowers. He loves no- 
+ thing but fire and light. He will not employ glit- 
tering weapons, but tuch only as will do: execution. 
This, in my opinion, is the foundation of that vic- 
torious impetuoſity which ſubdued the Athenians, 
“and places Demoſthenes above all the orators who 
« ever lived. 
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« A peculiar energy, ſays the ſame author, in ano- 
<« ther place, conſtitutes his character, and ſets him 
„ above equality. His diſcourſe is a ſeries of induc- 
&« tions, concluſions, and demonſtrations, formed by 
% common ſenſe. His reaſoning, of which the force 
<« perpetually increaſes, riſes by degrees, and with 
40 dae e to the pitch he would carry it. He 
&« attacks openly, he puſhes forward, and at laſt re- 
duees the auditor to ſuch ſtreights, that there's no 
« further retreat for him. But on this occaſion, the 
auditor, far from being aſhamed of his defeat, feels 
<« the pleaſure which ſubmitting to reaſon affords. 
« Tfecrates, ſaid Philip, puſhes only with a foil, but De- 
moſthenes fights with the ſword. . . We ſee in him a 
% man, who has no other enemies but thoſe of the 
« ſtate, nor any paſſion but the love of order and 
&« juſtice. A man, whoſe aim is not to dazzle but to 
inform; not to pleaſe but to be uſeful. He em- 
« ploys no other ornaments, but ſuch as grow out 
of his ſubject; nor any flowers but thoſe he finds in 
« his way. One would conclude, that he deſired no- 
e thing farther than to be underſtood, and that he 
e gained admiration without ſeeking it. Not that he 
1s devoid of graces, but then they are thoſe only 
« of an auſtere kind, and ſuch as are compatible with 
* the candour and ingenuity he profeſſed. In his 
« writings, truth is not ſet off with paint, nor does 
„ he make it effeminate with intent to adorn it; no 
« kind of oſtentation, or retroſpect upon himſelf ; he 
neither ſhews nor regards himſelf, but is entirely 
« confined to his cauſe ; and his cauſe is always the 
« preſervation or advantage of his country.” 
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II. Of Cictro's ELO. ENR, compared with that 
of DEMOSTHENES. 


[0] Two orators, though very different in ſtyle and 
character, may yet be equally perfect; ſo that it would 
fo] In his oratoribus illud ani- Ita diſſimiles erant inter ſe, ſtatuere 
madvertendum eſt, poſſe eſſe fam- ut tamen non poſſes utrius te malies 
mos, quj inter ſe ſint difſimiles, ... finyliorem. Brut. n. 204, & 148. 
| . 
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not be eaſy to determine, which of them we ſhould 
chooſe to reſemble. 

Perhaps this rule, with which Cicero furniſhes us, 
may be of ſervice in the judgment we are to form be- 
tween him and Demoſthenes. 

Both excelled in the three kinds of writing, as every 
one muſt do who 1s truly eloquent. They knew how 
to vary their ſtyle as their ſubjects varied; ſometimes 
ſimple and ſubtile [ p] in cauſes of ſmall conſequence, 
in narrations and proofs ; and at others, adorned and 
embelliſhed, when there was a neceſſity of pleaſing ; 
ſometimes elevated and ſublime, when the dignity of 
the ſubject required it. [] Cicers makes this remark, 
and he quotes for examples Demoſthenes and himſelf. 

Quintilian has drawn a fine parallel between theſe 
two orators. [r]; The qualities, ſays he, on which 
« Floquence is founded, were alike in both; ſuch 
« as the deſign, the order, the diſpoſition, the divi- 
« ſion, the method of preparing the auditors, and the 
« proving ; and, in a word, every thing that is rela- 
tive to invention. 

] But there is ſome difference in their ſtyle. The 
« one is more conciſe, the other more diffuſive ; the 
« one puſhes cloſer to his adverſary, the other allows 
him a larger ſpot to fight upon. The one is always 
« endeavouring to pierce him, as it were, with the 
« vivacity of his ſtyle ; the other often bears him 
« down with the weight of his diſcourſe. Nothing 
can be retrenched from the one, nor added to the 


.* „* * . * * . 
[] Je me ſers ici de ce mot, quæ ſunt inventionis. Quint. I. 10. 
quoique dans notre langue il porte c. 1. 


un autre idée que le ſubtilzs de 
Lains, 

[9] In Orat. n. 102, 103, & 110, 
111, 

r] Horum ego virtutes pleraſ- 
que arbitror ſimiles: conſfilium : or- 
mem: dividendi, præparandi, 
probandi rationem ; omnia denique 


] In eloquendo eſt aliqua di- 
verſitas. Dentior ille, hic copioſior. 
Ille conciudit aſtriftius, hic latiùs 

ugnat. Ille “ acumine ſemper, 
bie frequenter & pondere. Ille ni- 
hil detrahi poteſt, huic nihil adjic', 
Curæ plus in illo, in hoc naturæ. 


be tranſlator bas thus rendered this paſſage, L' un eſt toujours ſubtil dans la 
diſpute, Ke. I do nat think that ſubtilty is meant bere, but believe that the metas 


er is berraaped from a ſevord. 
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44 other. 


Demoſthenes has more care and ſtudy, and 


0 Cicero more nature and genius. 

] As to raillery, and the exciting commiſera- 
« tion, both which are of vaſt effect in Eloquence, 
Cicero has undoubtedly the * in theſe. 


« [4] But he yields to him in this re 


pect, viz. that 


«© Demoſthenes lived before him; and that Cicero, 
e though a very extraordinary man, owes part of his 


« merit to the Athenian orator. 


For my opinion is, 


te that Cicero, having bent all his thoughts to the 
« Greeks, in order to form himſelf upon their model, 
& compounded his character out of Demoſthenes's 
*« ſtrength, Plato's copiouſneſs, and Iſocrates's ſweet- 


« neſs, 


And ſuch was his application, that he not 


<« only extracted every thing extraordinary from thoſe 


great originals, but produced, as it were, by the 


« happy fruitfulneſs of his divine genius, the greateſt 
« part of thoſe very perfections, or rather all of them. 
„ For, to uſe an expreſſion of Pindar, he does not 
collect the waters of heaven to remedy his natural 
&« drineſs; but finds a ſpring of living water within 
&« himſelf, which is ever flowing with vehemence 
« and impetuoſity; and one would conclude, that the 
& Gods had given him to the world, in order that Elo- 
& quence might exert her utmoſt ſtrength in the per- 


4 O 
e ſon of this great man. 


« [x] And indeed, what man was ever more exact 
« 1n inſtructing, or moved the paſſions with greater 


[?} Salibus certe & commiſera- 
tione (qui duo plurimùm affectus 
valent) vincimus. 

I] Cedendum vero in hoc qui- 
dem, quòd & ille prior fuit, & ex 
magna parte Ciceronem, quantus eſt, 
fecit. Nam mihi videtur Marcus 
Tullius, cum fe totum ad imitatio- 
nem Græcorum contuliſſet, effinx- 
He vim Demoſthenis, copiam Pla- 
tonis, jucunditatem Iſocratis. Nec 
vers quod in quoque optimum fuit 
ſtudio conlecutus eſt tantùm, ſed 
plurimas vel potiùs omnes ex ſe ipſo 


virtutes extulit immortalis ingenii 


« force? 


beatiſſima ubertate. Non enim 
luvias (ut ait Pindarus) aquas col- 
ligit, ſed vivo gurgite exundat, do- 
no quodam Providentiæ genitus, in 
quo totas vires ſuos eloquen ia ex- 
periretur, ; 
[x] Nam quis docere diligenti- 
ds, movere vehementits poteſt? Cui 
tanta unquam jucunditas affuit? vt 
ipſa illa quæ extorquet, impetrate 
eum credas, & cum tranſverſum vi 
ſua judicem ferat, tamen ille non 
rapi videatur, fed ſequi. Jam in 
omnibus quæ dicet tanta auctoritas 
ineſt, ut diſſentire pudeat; nec ad- 
vocati 
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force? What orator has ſuch a profuſion of charms 
« as him we are ſpeaking of? Theſe are ſo great, 
that we think we grant him what he forces from us; 
« and, when he hurries away the judges by his im- 
« petuolity, as with a torrent, they think they fol- 
« Jow him of their own accord, at the very time they 
« are forced along. Beſides, he delivers himſelf with 
« ſo much reaſon and weight, that we are aſhamed to 
« differ in opinion from him. We do not find in him 
the zeal of a lawyer, but the integrity of a witneſs 
« and of a judge. And theſe ſeveral particulars, 
« every one of which would coſt another intinite pains, 
« flow naturally, and, as it were, of themlelves, 
% from him; ſo that his manner of writing, though 
« ſo beautiful and inimitable, is nevertheleſs ſo eaſy 
% and natural, that one would conclude it had not 
e coſt him any pains. 

« | His cotemporaries therefore had reaſon to 
&« ſay, that he exerciſed a kind of empire at the bar. 
« And it was but juſtice in thoſe who ſucceeded him, 
eto eſteem him ſo highly, that the name of Cicero is 
« now leſs the name of a man, than of Eloquence it- 
« ſelf. Let us therefore keep our eyes perpetually 
e upon him; let this orator be our model, and we may 
depend that we have made a great improvement, 
« when we love and have a taſte for Cicero.” 

Quintilian did not dare to form a judgment upon 
thele two great orators ; he however ſeems to have a 
ſecret prejudice in favour of Cicero, 

Father Rapin is equally cautious and reſerved in his 
compariſon between thoſe orators. I ſhould be obliged 
to copy his whole treatiſe, were I to repeat all his 
beautiful reflections on this ſubject. But ſome ſhort 


** 


** 
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vocati ſtudium, ſed teſtis aut judicis 
afferat fidem, Cùm interim hc 
omnia, que vix ſingula quiſquam 
intentifſima curi conſequi poſſet, 
fluunt illaborata: & illa, qua nihil 
pulchrius auditu eſt, oratio præ fe 
fert tamen feliciſſimam facilitatem. 

[y] Quare non immerito ab ho- 


minibus #tatis ſuæ regnare in judi- 


ciis dictus eſt: apud poſteros vers 
id conſecutus, ut Cicero jam non 
hominis fed eloquentiæ nomen ha- 
beatur. Hunc igitur ſpectemus: 
hoc propoſitum nodis fit exemplum. 
Ille ſe profecifſe ¶ iat, cui Cicero 


valde placebit. 
extracts 
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extracts inform us ſufficiently of the difference to be 
found between them. 

« Beſides that ſolidity, ſays he, ſpeaking of Cicero, 
« which compriſed ſo much ſenſe and prudence, he 
e had a certain beauty and quinteſſence of wit, which 
&« enabled him to embelliſh all his ideas; and he 
«- heightened every thing that occurred to his imagi- 
« nation, with the moſt beautiful turns, and » of 
« moſt animated colours in nature. Whatever ſub- 
« ject he might treat, even the moſt abſtracted mat- 
< ters in logic, the drieſt topics in phyſics, the moſt 
<« knotty points in law, or the moſt intricate in buſi- 
<« neſs; all theſe, I ſay, when delivered by him, aſ- 
< ſumed that ſprightlineſs, and all thoſe graces ſo na- 
« tural to him. For we muſt confeſs, that no man 
<« ever ſpoke with ſo much judgment or beauty on all 
<« ſubjects, 

« Demoſthenes, ſays he elſewhere, diſcovers the 
<« reality and ſolidity of every reaſon that preſents it- 


© ſelf to his mind, and has the art of diſplaying it in 


« all its force. Cicero, beſides the ſolid, which never 
<« eſcapes him, ſees whatever is agreeable and en- 
« gaging, and traces it directly. In order therefore 
* to diſtinguiſh the characters of theſe two orators by 
« their real difference, methinks we may ſay, that 
« Demoſthenes, from the impetuoſity of his temper, 
« the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the vehemence of 
<« his action, had more force than Cicero; as Cicero, 
« by his ſoft and delicate deportment, by his gentle, 
piercing, and paſſionate emotions, and his many 
<* natural graces, was more affecting than Demoſt- 
© henes. The Grecian ſtruck the mind by the ſtrength 
of his expreſſion, and the ardor and violence of 
his declamation ; the Roman reached the heart by 
certain charms and imperceptible beauties, which 
were natural to him, and which were heightened 
« by all the art that Eloquence is capable of. The 
* one dazzled the underſtanding by the ſplendor of 
* his light, and threw a confuſion into the ſoul, which 
« was won by the underſtanding only; and the inſi- 

* nuating 
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« nuating genius of the other penetrated, by a cer- 
« tain ſweetneſs and complacency, to the moſt hid- 
6 den receſſes of the heart. He had the art of enter- 
« ing into the intereſts, the inclinations, the paſſions, 
« and ſentiments of all who heard him.” 

The archbiſhop of Cambray, having more courage 
than the two excellent writers above-cited, declares 
manifeſtly in favour of Demoſthenes ; and yet he can- 
not be thought to be an enemy to the graces, the 
flowers, and elegance of ſpeech. He gives us his ſen- 
timents on this ſubject, in his epiſtle upon Eloquence. 
« ] am not, ſays he, afraid to own, that I prefer De- 
« moſthenes to Cicero. I proteſt no one admires Ci- 
« cero more than I do: he adorns every thing he 
« touches: he does honour to ſpeech : he makes 
« more of words than any other could : he is poſſeſſed, 
« of a variety of geniuſes : he is even conciſe and 
« vehement whenever he 'pleaſes, againſt Catiline, 
« Verres, and Antony ; but we perceive ſome em- 
« belliſhment in his orations. They are worked up 
« with wonderful art, but we ſee through it. When 
« the orator thinks of the ſafety of the common- 
„ wealth, he neither forgets himſelf, nor ſuffers others 
« to do it; but Demoſthenes ſeems to ſtep out, as it 
« were, from himſelf, and to ſee nothing but his 
« country. He does not ſeek after beauties, for they 
occur to him naturally. He is ſuperior to admira- 
« tion: he makes ule of ſpeech as a modeſt man does 
« of clothes: he thunders and lightens: he is a flood, 
« that ſweeps away all things in 1ts progreſs. We 
cannot criticize upon him, becauſe we are capti- 
% vated by his Eloquence. We are attentive to his 
4 ideas, and not to his words: we loſe fight of him, 
« and our whole attention is fixed on Philip, who 
« uſurps every thing. Both orators charm me; but 
« I own myſelf leſs affected with Cicero's boundleſs 
e art, and magnificent Eloquence, than with the ra- 
pid fimplicity of Demoſthenes.” 

Rocking can be more rational and judicious than 


theſe reflections of the great archbiſhop ; and the 
cloſer 


— 
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cloſer we examine his opinion, the more conformable 
we find it to good ſenſe, right reaſon, and the moſt 
exact rules of true rhetoric. But whoever would 
take upon him to prefer Demoſthenes's orations to 
thoſe of Cicero, ought, in my opinion, to poſſeſs al- 


moſt as much ſolidity, force, and elevation of mind, 


as Demoſthenes muſt have had to compoſe them. 
Whether it be owing to a long prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of an author we have conſtantly read from our tender 
years; or that we are accuſtomed to a ſtyle which 
agrees more with our manners, and is more adapted 
to our capacities ; we cannot be perſuaded to prefer the 
ſevere auſterity of Demoſthenes to the inſinuating ſoft- 
neſs of Cicero; and we chuſe to follow our own incli- 
nations and taſte for an author, who is in ſome mea- 
ſure our friend and acquaintance, rather than to de- 
clare, upon the credit of another, in favour of one 
that is almoſt a ſtranger to us. 

Cicero knew the high merit of Demoſthenes's Elo- 
quence, and was fully ſenſible of all its ſtrength and 
beauty : but, being perſuaded that an orator may, 


without deviating from the beſt rules, form his ſtyle to 


a certain point upon the taſte of his auditors (it 1s ob- 
vious enough, that I don't here mean a depraved or 
vicious taſte), he did not think the age he lived in ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſo rigid an exactneſs [z]; and believed it 
neceſſary to indulge ſomething to the ears and to the 
delicacy of his auditors, who required more elegance 
and graces in orations. Thus, he made ſome allow- 
ance to pleaſure, bur ſtill never loſt ſight of the cauſe 
he-was pleading ; and he thought he was even then 
ſerving his country, which he did effectually, ſince 
one of the ſureſt methods of perſuading is to pleaſe. 
The beſt advice that can be given to young perſons, 
who are deligned for the bar, is to take for the mode] 
* 

[z] Quapropter ne illis quidem omnia utilitati, tum partem quan- 
nimium repugno, qui dandum pu- dam delectationi daret : cum & ip- 
tant nonnihil eſſe temporibus atque ſam ſe rem agere diceret (agebat au- 
auribus nitidius aliquid atque af- tem maximꝭ) litigatoris. Nam hoc 


feftatius poſtulantibus. . . Atque ipſo proderat, quod placebat. Quint. 
id feciſſe M. Tullium video, ut, cum 1: 12. c. 10. 1 W 
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of their ſtyle, the ſolid foundation of Demoſthenes, em- 
belliſned with the graces of Cicero: [a] To which, 
if we may believe Quintilian, nothing can be added, 
except, ſays he, that perhaps a few more thoughts 
might be introduced in diſcourſes. He means, no 
doubt, thoſe which were very much in vogue in his 
time, and by which, as by fo many lively and ſhining 
ſtrokes, they pointed the ends of moſt of their pe- 
riods. Cicero ventures upon them ſometimes, but it is 
very rarely; (] and he was the firſt among the Ro- 
mans who made them current. It is very obvious, 
that what Quintilian ſays in this place is nothing but 
a kind of condeſcenſion, which the depraved taſte of 
the age ſeems to have forced from him, (c] when, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of the author of the Dia- 
logue upon orators, the auditor thought he had a 
right to inſiſt upon a florid ſtyle; and when even the 
judge would not vouchſafe to hear a lawyer, if he 
were not invited, and in ſome meaſure corrupted, by 
the allurement of pleaſure, and by the ſplendor of the 
thoughts and deſcriptions, 

„A] But, let no one pretend, adds Quintilian, to 
« abuſe my complaiſance, or to carry it farther. I 
will indulge the age we live in ſo far, as to have the 
* gown now in faſhion made of ſomething better 
©« than coarſe ſtuff ; but then it muſt not be of filk : I 
„vill allow the-hair to be neatly diſpoſed, but it muſt 
not be in ſtages, and in ringlets; for dreſs is then 
« the moſt elegant, and at the ſame moſt beautiful 
« and becoming, when it has nothing luxurious and 
« exceſhve in it for the ſake of pleaſing,” 


tu deſcriptionem invitatus & cor- 
ruptus eſt, averſatur dicentem. Ib. 
N. 20. 

[4] Sed me hactenus cedentem 
nemo inſequatur ultra. Do tem- 
pori, ne craſſa toga fit, non ſerica: 
ne intonſum caput, non in gradus 
atque annuios totum comptum: 


ſa] Ad cujus voluptates nihil 
equidem, quod addi 2 invenio, 
nin ut ſenſus nos quidem dicamus 
plures. Quint. I. 12. c. 10. 

le] Cicero primus excoluit ora- 
tionem . . , locoſque Iztiores at- 
temavit, & quaſdam fenteniias in- 
venit, Dial, de Or. n. 22. 


[c] Auditor aſſuevit jam exigere 
Iztitam & pulchritudinem oratio- 
nis... Judex ipſe, niſt . . . aut co- 
tore ſententiatum, aut nitort & cul- 


cùm in eo qui ſe non ad luxuriam ac 
libidinem referat, eadem ſpecioſiora 
quoque ſint, que honeſtiora. Quint. 
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Had orators kept within theſe juſt bounds, and this 
wiſe ſobriety with regard to ornaments; Eloquence 
would not have degenerated in Athens and Rome. 

We may affirm, that the moſt conſpicuous age for 
Eloquence at Athens was that of Demoſthenes, [e] 
when ſo great a multitude of excellent orators aroſe, 
whoſe general character was, a natural and unadorned 
beauty : theſe orators did not all boaſt the ſame ge- 
nius, nor the ſame ſtyle; but they were all united in 


the ſame taſte of truth and ſimplicity ; which conti- 


nued as long as the Athenians imitated thoſe great 
men; but the remembrance of them growing inſenſi- 
bly more obſcure after their death, and being at laſt 
quite obliterated in peoples minds, a new ſpecies of 
Eloquence aroſe, which was ſofter, and more looſe 
and diffuſed, than the antient kind, 

Demetrius Phalereus, who might have ſeen and 
heard Demoſthenes, took a different courſe, by giving 
entirely into the florid and embelliſhed ſpecies. He 
thought Eloquence ought to appear in gay and 
ſprightly colours, and be diveſted of that gloomy and 
rigid air, which made her, in his opinion, too ſerious. 
He introduced a great many more thoughts ; ſtrewed 
more flowers over her; and, to uſe an expreſſion of 
Quintilian, inſtead of the majeſtic, but modeſt dreſs 
ſhe wore in Demoſthenes's time, [F] he gave her a 
ſparkling robe, variegated with colours altogether un- 

t for the duſt of the bar, but at the ſame time very 
fit to attract and dazzle the eyes of people. 


le] Hzc ætas effudit hanc copi- tamdiu genus illud dicendi ſtudium- 
am: &, ut opinio mea fert, ſuccus que vixit. Poſteaquam, extinctis 
ille & ſanguis incorruptus uſque ad his, omnis eorum memoria ſenſim 
hanc ætatem oratorum fuit, in qua obſcurata eſt & evanuit, alia quæ- 
naturalis ineſſet non fucatus nitor. dam dicendi molliora ac — 
Brut. n. 36. genera viguerunt. 2: de Orat. n. 

Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Lycur- 94, 95. 
gus, ZEſchines, Dinarchus, aliique [] Meminerimus verſicolorem 
complures, etſi inter fe pares non illam, qua Demetrius Phalereus di- 
uerunt, tamen ſunt omnes in eodem cebatur uti veſtem, non bene ad 
veritatis imitandz genere verſati. forenſem pulverem facere. Quint. 
Quorum quamdiu manſit imitatio, 1, 10. c. 1. 
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Ig] Thus Demetrius, being fitter for affairs of 
omp and ceremony, than the conteſts and litigations 
of the Bar, preferred ſoftneſs to ſtrength ; endeavour- 
ed more to charm than ſubdue the mind ; he thought 
it ſufficient to leave in it the remembrance of a flow- 
ing and harmonious diſcourſe ; but did not endeavour, 
like Pericles, to leave at the ſame time ſharp ſtings, 
as it were, blended with the allurements of pleaſure. 

It does not appear, by the picture which Cicero 
had elſewhere drawn of Phalereus, and his opinion of 
him, that there was however any thing of forced and 
exceſſive in his ſtyle ; ſince he ſays, [i] we might eſ- 
teem and approve it, if not compared with the force 
and majeſty of the noble and ſublime ſtyle. [] And 
nevertheleſs Demetrius was the firſt who cauſed Elo- 
quence to degenerate ; [] and g declamations, 
the practice of which was firſt introduced into the 
ſchools in his time, and poſſibly might have been in- 
vented by him, contributed very much to this fatal 
decline, as they certainly afterwards haſtened that of 
the Roman Eloquence. 

But things "did not long continue in this ſtate. 
[m] When Eloquence, after leaving the Pirzeum, 
had begun to breathe another air, 1 ſoon loſt that 
ſprightlineſs and florid health which ſhe had always 
Las there; and, being vitiated by foreign man- 
ners, ſhe forgot, as it were, the uſe of ſpeech, and 


[g] Phaleveus fucceſſit eis ſeni- 
bus adoleſcens, eruditiſſimus ille 
quidem horum omnium, ſed non 
tam armis inſtitutus quam palæſtrã. 
Itaque delectabat magis Athenien- 
ſes, quam inflammabat. Preceſſe- 
rat enim in ſolem & pulverem: non 


A 


ut è militari tabernaculo, ſed ut & 


Theophraſti, doctiſſimi hominis, 
umbraculis. Hic primus inflexit 
orationem, & eam mollem teneram- 
que reddidit: & ſuavis, ſicut fuit, 
videri maluit, quam gravis, fed 
ſuavitate ea qua perfunderet ani- 
mos, non qua pertringeret : & tan- 
tum ut memoriam concinnitatis ſuz, 
non (quemadmodum de Pericle 
leripſit Eupolis) cum deleRatione 


aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis 
eorum à quibus eſſet auditus. Brut. 
n. 37, 38. 

[] Orat. n. 91, 96. 

[i] Et niſi coram exit, compara- 
tus ille fortior per ſe hie, quem di- 
co, probabitur. Orat. n. 95. 

1 Primus inclinaſſe eloquenti- 
am dicitur. Quint. I. 10. c. 1. 

{1} Quint. I. 2. c. 4. 

In] Ut ſemel & Pirzeo eloquen- 
tia evecta eſt, omnes peragravit in- 
ſulas, atque ita peregrinata totã 
Aſiã eſt, ut ſe externis oblineret mo- 
ribus; omnemque illam ſalubrita- 
tem Atticæ dictionis & quaſi ſanita- 
tem perderet, ac loqui penè dediſce- 
ret. Brut. n. 51. 
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was ſo changed, that there was no knowing her. Thus 
ſhe fell by degrees from the beautiful and the perfe?, 
to the mediate or indifferent, whence ſhe plunged into 
every kind of error and exceſs. 

I obſerved in another place, in ſpeaking of Seneca, 
that the Latin Eloquence met with the ſame fate. 

Poſſibly the ſame reaſons may juſtly make us ap- 
prehend the like misfortune, eſpecially when we con- 
ſider, that thoſe changes proceeded wholly, both in 
the Athenian and Roman Eloquence, from an excel- 
ſive deſire of ſetting her off with too much pomp and 
3 For I know not by what fatality it has always 

appened, that as ſoon as taſte was arrived at a cer- 
rain degree of maturity and perfection, it almoſt im- 
mediately degenerated, and fell by imperceptible 
gradations, tho? ſometimes very ſuddenly, from the 
tummit of perfection to barbarity. I except, how- 
ever, the Greek poetry, every ſpecies of which, from 
Homer to Theocritus and his cotemporaries, that is, 
for ſix or ſeven centuries, preſerved the ſame purity 
and elegance. 

We may affirm, to the glory of our own nation, 
that our taſte, with regard to polite literature, has 
been exquilite for near a century, and till continues 
ſo. But it is remarkable, that thoſe celebrated writers, 
who have done ſo much honour to France, each of 
whom may be conſidered as an original in his way, 
thought it a duty incumbent on them to conſider the 
antients as their maſters ; and that the writings in the 
greateſt eſteem among us, and which in all probabi- 
lity will deſcend to the lateſt poſterity, are all formed 
on the model of the celebrated among the antients. 
This ought alſo to be our rule; and we may be aſſured, 
that we deviate as much from perfection, as we depart 
from the taſte of the antients. 

But to return, and conclude this article; the beſt 
model for youth deſigned for the bar, is, as was be- 
fore obſerved, Demoſthenes's ſtyle, ſoftened and 
adorned with that of Cicero, in ſuch a manner, that 
the ſeverity of the former be qualified with the graces 
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of the latter; and that the conciſeneſs and vivacity of 
Demoſthenes may correct the luxuriancy, and perhaps 
the too looſe [u] way of writing, with which Cicero is 
reproached. | 

A more florid kind of Eloquence, ſuch, for exam- 
ple, as that of M. Flechier, is no way ſuitable to law- 
yers. I never read the picture which Cicero gives of 
an orator of his time called Callidius, but I diſcover 
moſt of M. Flechier's principal characters in it; and 
the reflection he makes upon it, ſeems to me very 
well adapted to the matter I am now treating. (o] 
He was not, ſays he, an orator of an ordinary rank, 
« but one of ſingular and uncommon merit. His 
« thoughts are great and exquiſite, and he clothes 
« them in delicate words. He managed a diſcourſe 


« as he pleaſed, and could throw it into any form; 
« no orator was ever more maſter of his ſubje&, or 


« handled it with greater art. 


Nothing is purer or 


e more flowing than his diction; every word ſtands 


in its proper place, and is ſet in, as it were, by a 


« maſterly hand. He admits nothing harſh, obſo- 
e lete, low, or that can confuſe or diſorder a diſcourſe. 
« He uſes metaphors frequently, but they are ſo na- 


I] Dial. de orat. n. 18. 

fo] Sed de M. Callidio dicamus 
aliquid, qui non fuit orator unus & 
multis ; potitis inter multos prope 
ſingularis fuit: ita reconditas ex- 
quiſitaſque ſententias mollis & pel- 
lucens veſtiebat oratio. Nihil tam 
tenerum quam illius comprehenſio 
verborum : nihil tam flexibile : ni- 
hil quod magis ipſius arbitrio finge- 
retfir, ut nullius oratoris æquè in 
poteſtate fuerit. Quæ primim ita 
_ erat, ut nihil liquidius ; ita 
iber fluebat, ut nuſquam adhæ- 
reſceret. Nullum niſi loco poſitum, 
& tanquam in vermiculato emble - 
mate, ut ait Lucilius, ſtructum ver- 
bum videres. Nec verò ullum aut 
durum, aut inſolens, aut humile, 
aut in longius ductum. Ac non 
propria verba rerum, ſed pleraque 
tralata; ſic tamen ut ea, non irru- 


iſe in alienum locum, ſedunmigraſ- 
Var. IL ; 


ſe in ſuum diceres. Nec vero hæc 
ſoluta, nec diffluentia, fed adſtricta 
numeris, non apertè nec eodem 
modo ſemper, ſed variè diſſimulan- 
terque concluſis. Erant autem & 
verborum & ſententiarum lumina 
.. + quibus tantum infignibus. in 
ornatu diſtinguebatur omnis orativ. 

. Accedebat ordo rerum plenus 
artis, totumque dicendi placidum 

& ſanum genus. Quòd ſi et opti- 

mum ſuaviter dicere, nihil eſt quot 

melins hoc quærendum putes. Sed 

cum a nobis pauld ante dictum fit, 

tria videri eſſe, quæ orator efficere 

deberet, ut doceret, ut delectaret, 

ut moveret : duo ſummè tenuit, ut 
& rem illuſtraret diſſerendo, & ani- 

mos eorum qui audirent demulceret 

voluptate. Aberat tertia illa laus, 

qua permoveret atque incitaret ani- 

mos, quam plyrimum pollere dixi- 

mus. Brut. n. 274, 273, 276. 
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<« tural, that they ſeem leſs to aſſume the plate of 
« Other words, than to poſſeſs their own. All this 
ce js accompanied with harmony and cadence ſurpriſ. 
« ingly various, and yet far from affectation. He 
« aptly employs the moſt beautiful figures, which 
« add a ſtrong luſtre to his writings. We ſee the 
« utmoſt art and juſtneſs in the order and plan of his 
« work; and the ſtyle of the whole is eaſy, calm, and 
ein an exquiſite taſte. In a word, if Eloquence con- 
ce ſiſted in beauty only, nothing could be ſuperior to 
« this orator. Of the three parts which conſtitute it, 
« he is a perfect maſter of the two firſt ; I mean thoſe 
« which tend to pleaſe and inſtruct ; but he is quite 
« deficient in the third ſpecies, which is the moſt 
« conſiderable, I mean that by which the paſſions 
ce are moved.” 

We ought certainly to ſet a high value upon this 
kind of Eloquence ; bur in what light will it appear 
when compared to the great and the ſublime, which 
is the characteriſtic of that of Demoſthenes ? The lat. 
ter reſembles thoſe beautiful and magnificent build. 
ings, formed after the taſte of antient architecture, 
that admits only of ſimple ornaments , the firſt view 
of which, and much more the plan, the economy 
and diſtribution of the ſeveral parts, exhibit ſome- 
thing ſo great, noble, and majeſtic, that they ſtrike 
and charm the artiſt at the ſame inſtant. The other 
may be compared to houſes built in an elegant and 
delicate taſte, to which art and opulence have annex- 
ed whatever is rich and ſplendid; in which gold and 
marble are every where ſeen, and where the eye 1s 
perpetually delighted with fomething curious and 
exquiſite. 

There is a third kind of Eloquence, which, in my 
opinion, is allo inferior to the ſecond, and may lead 
us inſenſibly to ſomething worſe; I mean that which 
abounds with ſallies of wit, bright thoughts, and a 
kind of points, which are now ſo much in vogue. 
Theſe are ſupported in ſome of our writers, by the 


juſtneſs of ideas, the ſtrength of argument, the oy 
| an 
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and ſeries of diſcourſe, and natural beauty of genius. 
But, as the laſt qualities are very uncommon, we 
have juſt reaſon to fear that their imitators will copy 
all the vices and defects of their ſtyle, as did Seneca's 
imitators [p] for theſe, by copying only his faults, 
were as much inferior to the model they propoſed to 
follow, as Seneca himſelf to the antients. 

The Bar was always, but now more than ever, an 
enemy to this dazzling, affected ſtyle. The grave 
diſcourſes of thoſe judicious magiſtrates, who, when 
they preſcribe the true rules of Eloquence every year 
to pleaders, point out at the ſame time perfect mo- 
dels to them, are ſtrong barriers againſt a vicious taſte , 
and contribute very much towards perpetuating, in 
courts of jultice, that happy traditional good taſte, 
as well as juſt ſentiments, which they have ſo long 
retained, 

Before I conclude this article, I ſhould treat a 
point in which ſeveral young ſtudents will one day 
want to be inſtructed ; I mean to point out the ſtyle 
proper for Reports. This branch is of much more 
trequent uſe, and more extenſive, in our days, than 
the Eloquence of the Bar ; for it takes in all who are 
concerned in the law, and is practiſed in all the ſu- 
* and inferior courts, in all companies, in all pub- 

ic offices, and in all commiſſions. To ſucceed in 

this kind of declamation, is as glorious as the plead- 
ing of cauſes, and as uſeful for the defence of juſtice 
and innocence. However, I can treat but very ſlightly 
of this matter here, and will only explain the princi- 
ples of it, without being very particular. 

I am ſenſible, that every judge and every court 
have their particular uſages and cuſtoms in reporting 
caſes. But all have the ſame foundation; and the ſtyle 
on theſe occaſions muſt be the ſame every where. 
There is a ſort of Eloquence peculiar to this kind of 


[]! Amabant eum magis, quam quis deſcenderat. Quintil. I. 10. 
imitabantur; tantùmque ab illo c. 2. 
defluebant, quantam ille ab anti- 
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diſcourſe, which conſiſts, 1 — not miſtaken, in 
aking with perſpicuity and elegance. 
Pede * — by gh perſon who reports cales, 
is, to inform the judges, his colleges, of the affair 
upon which they are to give judgment in conjunction 
with him. He is charged, in their names, with the 
examination of it. He becomes, on that occaſion, 
the eye, as it were, of the company. He communi- 
cates to them all the lights and informations poſſible. 
But to do this effectually, the ſubjects he undertakes 
to treat muſt be methodized in ſuch a manner, the ſe- 
veral facts and proofs ſo diſpoſed, and the whole fo 
perſpicuous and clear, that all may eaſily comprehend 
the Report. All things mult conſpire to this perſpi- 
cuity; the thoughts, the expreſſions, the turns, and 
even the utterance, which muſt be diſtinct, eaſy, and 
calm. 7 - 
I obſerved, that to beauty muſt be joined perſpi- 
cuity, becauſe we muſt often pleaſe, in order to in- 
ſtruct. Judges are but men, and though they are 
attached to truth and juſtice, abſtracted from all other 
conſiderations, it is however proper to attach them 
ftill more ſtrongly to them, by ſomething taking and 
delightful. Cauſes which are generally obſcure and 
full of difficulties, occaſion tediouſneſs and diſguſt, 
if the perſon who makes the report does not take 
care to render it agreeable, by a certain elegance and 
delicacy of wit, which ſtrikes us without affecting to 
diſplay itſelf, and, by a certain charm and grace, 
awakens and excites the attention of the hearers. 
Addreſſes to the paſſions, wherein the greateſt force 
of Eloquence con fits in other caſes, are here abſolute- 
ly prohibited. The perſon who makes the report, 
does not ſpeak as an advocate, but as a judge. In this 
view, he maintains one of the characteriſtics of the law, 
which, while it is ſerene and calm itſelf, points out 
the rule and duty; and, as he himſelf is commanded to 
be free from paſſions, he is not allowed to attempt to 
excite them in others. APE hy 
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This manner of ſpeaking, which is not ſupported 
either by the beauty of thoughts and expreſſions, by 
the boldneſs of figures, or by the pathos of the paſſi- 
ons, but which has only an eaſy, ſimple, and natural 
air and turn in it, is the only one fit tor reports, and 
at the ſame time not ſo eaſy to attain as may be 
imagined. 

I would willingly apply what Tully ſays of Scaurus's 
Eloquence, to that of one who makes reports. This 
orator tells us, that it did not ſuit the vivacity of 
pleading, but was very well adapted to the gravity of 
a ſenator, who was more conſiderable for his ſolidity 
and dignity, than for pomp and ſhew; and whole 
conſummate prudence, joined to the higheſt ſincerity, 
forced the auditors to give their conſent. For, on 
this occafion, the reputation of a judge conſtitutes 

art of his Eloquence, and the idea we entertain of 
bis integrity, adds great weight and authority t@ his 
diſcourſe. [q] In Scauri oratione, ſapientis hominis & 
rei, gravitas ſumma & naturalis quedam inerat autto- 
ritas : non ut cauſam, ſed ut teſtimonium dicere putares, 
cum pro reo diceret. Hoc dicendi genus ad patrocinia me- 
diocriter aptum videbatur; ad ſenatoriam vero ſententi- 
am, cujus erat ille princeps, vel maxime : ſignificabat 
enim non prudentiam ſolum, ſed, quod maxime rem conti- 
nebat, fidem. 

It is therefore manifeſt, that thoſe who would ſuc- 
ceed in Reports, mult carefully ſtudy the firſt, or ſim- 
ple kind of Eloquence ; muſt enter thoroughly into 
the genius and taſte of it, and copy from the beſt 
models; muſt uſe the ſecond ſpecies of Eloquence, 
viz. the flowery and mediate kind, very ſparingly ; 
borrow only a fe touches and beauties from it, with 
a wiſe circumſpection, and that very rarely; but as to 
the third Kind (the ſublime ſtyle) they mult abſolutely 
never make uſe of it. 

The practice of the univerſities, eſpecially in the 
claſſes of Rhetoric and Philoſophy, may be very uſe- 
ful to young people, in preparing them for making 

rn Brut. n. 111, 112. 
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reports. After explaining one of Tully's oration, 
the pupils are obliged to give an account of it, to 


diſplay its ſeveral parts, to diſtinguiſh the various 


roofs, and make remarks upon ſuch paſſages as are 
— or weak. In philoſophy likewiſe, it is the 
cuſtom, after reading ſome excellent treatiſes of that 
kind to them, ſuch as Deſcartes and Malbranche, to 
diſcuſs them thoroughly, to reduce arguments, which 
often are very long and abſtracted, to ſome conciſe. 
neſs and perſpicuity, to ſer the difficulties and ob- 
jections in their full light, and to ſubjoin the ſolutions 
deduced from them. I have heard young lawyers 
own, that of all the univerſity exerciſes this was the 
moſt advantageous, and of the greateſt uſe to them 
in reports. | 


ARTICLE THE SECOND. 
How YouTn may prepare themſelves for PLEADinG. 


A Demoſthenes and Cicero arrived at perfection 
in Eloquence, they are the moſt proper to point 
out the path which youth muſt follow to attain it. I 
ſhall therefore give a ſhort relation of what we are 
told concerning their tender years, their education, 
the different exerciſes by which they prepared them- 
ſelves for pleading, and what formed their. greateſt 
merit, and eſtabliſhed their reputation. Thus, theſe 
two great orators will ſerve at the ſame time for mo- 
dels and guides to youth. I do not however pretend 
to ſay, they muſt or can imitate them in every thing; 
but ſhould they follow them only at a diſtance, they 
would find great advantages from it. | 


DEMOSTHENES. 


[7] Demoſthenes, having loſt his father at the age 
of ſeven years, and falling into the hands of ſelfiſh and 


avaricious guardians, who were wholly bent upon 
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plundering his eſtate, was not educated with the care 
which ſo excellent a genius as his deſerved : not to 
mention, that the delicacy of his conſtitution, his ill 
ſtate of health, and the exceſſive fondneſs of his mo- 
ther, did not allow his maſters to urge him in regard 
to his ſtudies. 

Demoſthenes, hearing them one day ſpeak of a 
famous cauſe that was to be pleaded, and which made 
a great noiſe in the city, importuned them very much 
to carry him with them to the Bar, in order to hear 
the pleadings. The orator, whoſe name was Calliſ- 
tratus, was heard with great attention; and having 
been very ſucceſsful, was conducted home, in a ce- 
remonious manner, amidſt a croud of illuſtrious ci- 
tizens, who expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction. De- 
moſthenes was ſtrongly affected with the honours 
which were paid the orator, and ſtill more with the 
abſolute and deſpotic power which Eloquence has over 
the mind. Demoſthenes himſelf was ſenſible of its 
force; and, unable to reſiſt its charms, he from that 
day devoted himſelf entirely to it, and immediately 
laid aſide every other pleaſure and ſtudy. | 

Iſocrates's ſchool, (s] which formed ſo many great 
orators, was at that time the moſt famous in Athens. 
But whether the ſordid avarice of Demoſthenes's tug 
tors hindered him from improving under a maſter 
who made his pupils pay very dear [“] for their in- 
ſtruction, or whether the gentle or calm Eloquence 
of Iſocrates was not then ſuitable to his taſte, he was 
placed under Iſæus |«], whoſe Eloquence was forci- 
ble and vehement. He found, however, an oppor- 
tunity to procure the precepts of Rhetoric as taught 
by Iſocrates. Plato indeed contributed moſt to the 
forming of Demoſthenes. [x] And we plainly diſco- 


L] Iſocrates . . . cujus I ludo, terrentior. Juven. 


tanquam ex £quo Trojano, innu- : [] Illud jusjurandum per cæſos 
meri principes exierunt. 2. de in Marathone ac Salamine propug- 
Orat. n. 94. natores reipublicze, ſatis manifeſtò 
- [z] Ten minz, or five hundred docet præceptorem ejus Platon em 
French livres. fuiſſe. Quint. I. 12. c. 20, 
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writings of the pupil. | 

His firſt eſſay of Eloquence was againſt his guar- 
dians, whom he obliged to reſtore part of his fortune. 
Encouraged by this good ſucceſs, he ventured to ſpeak 
before the people; but acquitted himſelf very ill on 
that occaſion. Demoſthenes had a faint voice, ſtam- 


mered in his ſpeech, and had a very ſhort breath; and 


yet his periods were ſo long, that he was often obliged 
to pauſe in order to take breath. He theretore was 
hiſſed by the whole audience, and thereupon went 
home quite dejected, and determined to abandon for 
ever a profeſſion to which heimagined himſelf unequal, 
But one of his hearers, who perceived an excellent 
genius amidſt his faults, and an Eloquence which 
came very near that of Pericles, encouraged him, by 
the ſtrong remonſtrances he made, and the ſalutary 
advice he gave him. : 
He therefore appeared a ſecond time before the 
ple, but with no better ſucceſs than before. As 
e was going home with down-caſt eyes, and full of 
confuſion, he was met by his friend Satyrus, one of 
the beſt actors of the age; who, being informed of 
the cauſe of his chagrin, told Demoſthenes, that the 
isfortune was not without remedy, nor ſo deſperate 
he imagined. He delired Demoſthenes only to 
repeat ſome of Euripides or Sophocles's verſes to him, 
which he immediately did. Satyrus repeated them 
after him, and gave them quite another grace, by the 
tone of voice, the geſture, and vivacity, with which 
he ſpoke them; ſo that Demoſthenes obſerved they 
had a quite different effect. This made him ſenſible 
of what he wanted, and he applied himſelf to the at- 
tainment of it. CE x 
His endeavours to correct the natural impediment 
in his ſpeech, and to perfect himſelf in utterance, of 
the value of which his friend had made him ſo ſenſi- 
ble, ſeemed almoſt incredible; and to demonſtrate, 
that indefatigable induſtry can overcome all difficul- 
þ © by | | ICS, 
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ties. [y] He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not even pronounce certain letters; and among 
others, that which began the name of the art he ſtu- 
died; and his breath was ſo ſhort, that he could not 
utter a whole period without ſtopping. - However, 
Demoſthenes overcame all theſe obſtacles, by putting 
little pebbles into his mouth, and then repeating ſe- 
veral verſes one after another, without taking breath; 
and this even when he walked, and aſcended very 
craggy and ſteep places: ſo that he at laſt could pro- 
nounce all the letters without heſitating, and ſpeak 
the longeſt periods without once taking breath. But 
this was not all; [z] for he uſed to go to the ſea-ſhore, 
and ſpeak his orations when the weather was moſt 
boiſterous, in order to prepare himſelf, by the con- 
fuſed noiſe of the waves, for the uproar of the people, 
and the tumultuous cries of aſſemblies. He had a 
large mirror, which was his maſter for action; and 
before this he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in 
public. He was well paid for his trouble, ſince by 
this method he carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheſt perfection of which it was capable. 

His application to ſtudy, in other reſpects, was 
equal to the pains he took to conquer his natural de- 
fects. He had a clofet made under-ground, that he 
might be remote from noiſe and diſturbance ; and this 
was to be ſeen in Plutarch's time, There he ſhut him- 
ſelf up for months together, and had half his head 


fine dubio ſumma vis dicendi con- 
ceditur, Athenienſem Demoſthe- 
nem, in quo tantum ſtudium fuiſſe 
tantuſque labor «icitur, ut primum 
impedimenta naturz diligentia in- 
duitriaque ſuperaret z cùmque ita 
balbus eſſet, ut ejus ipſius artis, 
cui ſtuderet, primam literam non 
poſſet dicere, perfecit meditando 
ut nemo planiùs eo locutus putare- 
tur. Deinde cam ſpiritus ejus eſſet 
anguſtior, tantum continendã ani- 
ma in dicendo eſt aſſecutus, ut uni 
continuatione verborum (id quod 
(cripta ejus declarant) binæ ei con« 


tentiones vocis, & remiſſiones con- 
tinerentur. Qui etiam (ut memoriæ 
proditum eſt) conjectis in os calcu- 
lis, ſumma voce verſus multos uno 
ſpiritu pronunciare conſueſcebat ; 
neque id conſiſtens in loco, ſed 
inambulans, atque adſcenſu ingre- 
diens arduo. 1. de Orat. n. 260, 
261. 

[=] Propter que idem ille tantus 
amator ſecreti Demoſthenes, in lit - 
tore, in quod ſe maximo cum ſono 
fiuftus illideret, meditans conſueſce- 
bat concionum fremitus non expa- 
veſcere. Quint. I. 10. c. 13. 
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ſhaved, on that he might be kept from goi 
abroad. A oo: proce he compoſed, — light of 
ſmall lamp, thoſe excellent harangues, which ſmelt, 
as his enemies gave out, of the oil; to inſinuate they 
were too much laboured. Tis very plain, replied 
ke, yours did not coſt you ſo much trouble. He was 
a very early riſer, and (a] uſed to be under great con- 
cern when any artificer got to work before him. We 
may judge of his endeavours to perfect himſelf in 
every kind of learning, by the pains he took in copy- 
ing Thucydides's hiſtory no leſs than eight times, with 
his own hand, in order to make his ſtyle more familiar 
to him, 


C:1:C:;E.K-O. 


Cicero was born with a very fine genius, and had 
like wiſe the beſt education, [] in which he was more 
happy than Demoſthenes. His father took particu- 
Jar care of it, and ſpared nothing to cultivate his ta- 
lents. It appears that the famous Craſſus, whom he 
ſo often mentions in his works, was pleaſed to direct 
the plan of his ſtudies, and aſſigned him ſuch precep- 
tors as were capable of aſſiſting him in forming Cicero. 
[c] The poet Archias implanted in him very early the 
elements of taſte for polite literature ; which Cicero 
himſelf tells us, in the eloquent oration he made in 
defence of his maſter. | 

No child ever diſcovered more ardour for ſtudy than 
Cicero. Children were at that time taught by none 
but Greeks ; and he performed ſuch things in their 
language, as deſerve to be taken notice of. Plotius 
was the firſt who altered that cuſtom, and taught in 
Latin. He was a Gaul [d], and had a very been 
| | chool. 


fa] Cui non ſunt auditæ De- poris, & pueritiæ memoriam 1e- 
moſthenis vigiliæ? qui dolere ſe cordari ultimam, inde uſque repe- 
aicbat, ſi quando opiſicum antelu- tens, hunc video mihi principem & 
canã victus eſſet induſtria. 4. Tuſc. ad ſuſcipiendam & ad ingrediendam 
queſt. n. 44. rationem horum ſtudiorum extitiſſe. 

[5] 2. de Orat. n. 2. Orat. pro Arch. n. 1. 

c] Quoad long ſimè poteſt mens [4] Equidem memoria teneo, pu- 
mea rei picere {patium præteriti tem- eris nobis primum Latinè docere 
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ſchool. People ſent their children to it from all parts, 

and thoſe of the beſt taſte approved his method 
very much. Cicero was exceſſively deſirous of 
hearing ſuch a maſter; but thoſe who had the chief 
management of his education and ſtudies, did not 
think proper to gratify him, becauſe that method of 
teaching, which was not practiſed or heard of till then, 
appeared to the magiſtrates a dangerous innovation; 

and the cenſors, of whom Craſſus was one, made à 
decree to prohibit it, without giving any other reaſon, 
but that the cuſtom was contrary to the practice eſta- 

bliſhed by their anceſtors [e]. Craſſus, or rather Ci- 

cero in his name, endeavours to juſtify this decree in 

the beſt manner he could, which had given offence 
to people of the beſt underſtanding ; and he hints, 

that the new plan itſelf was not ſo much condemned, 

as the method the maſters took in teaching it. And 

indeed [ f ] this plan prevailed at laſt, and people were 

ſenſible of the benefit and advantages which accrued 

from it, as Suetonius informs us, who has preſerved 

Cicero's epiſtle, wherein he ſpeaks of Plotius, the cen- 

ſor's order, and the decree of the ſenate. 

e In the mean time, Cicero made a great progreſs 
under his maſters. And indeed he had ſuch a genius 
as Plato wiſhed a pupil ; a ſtrong thirſt for learning, 
a mind fit for ſciences, and that took in all things. 
Poetry was one of his firſt paſſions, and it 1s related 
that he ſucceeded tolerably well in it. From his in- 
fant years he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſo remarkable 
a manner among thoſe of hjs own age, that the pa- 
rents of his ſchool-fellows, hearing of his extraordi- 
nary genius, came on purpole to the ſchool to be eye- 
witneſſes of it, and were charmed with what they ſaw 
and heard. His merit muſt have been attended with 


<#piſſe Lucium Plotium quendam: Cic. apud Suct. de claris Rhetori- 
ad quem cum fieret concurſus, qudd bus. 
ſtudioſiſſimus quiſque apud eum ex- e 3- de Orat, n. 93, 95. 
erceretur, dolebam mihi idem non 7 Paulatim & ipſa utilis ho- 
licere, Continebar autem dadtiſſi- neſtaque apparuit z multique eam 
morum hominum auctoritate, qui — 5 causa & gloriæ appetive- 
exiſtimabant Græcis exercitationi- runt. Suet. ibid. 
bus ali melids ingenta poſſe. Eril. [S] Plat. in vit. Cic. 

great 
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great modeſty, ſince his companions were the firſt 
who proclaimed it, and paid him fuch honours, as 
raiſed the jealouſy: of ſome of their parents. 

At ſixteen, which was the time youth were allowed 
to wear the tega virilis, or manly gown, Cicero's ſtu- 
dies became more ſerious. [h] It was a cuſtom then 
at Rome, for the father or next. relation of a youth 
who had attained the age we are now ſpeaking of, 
and deſigned for the Bar, to preſent him to one 
of the moſt celebrated orators, and-put him under 
his protection. After this, the young man devoted 
himſelf to his patron in a particular manner z went to 
hear him plead, conſulting him about his ſtudies, and 


did nothing without his advice. Being thus accuſ- 


tomed betimes, to breathe, as 1t were, the air of the 
Bar, which is the beſt ſchool for a young lawyer, and 
as he was the diſciple of the greateſt maſters, and 
forming the moſt finiſhed models, he was ſoon able 
to imitate them. | 

ſi] Cicero himſelf tells us, this was his cuſtom, and 
that he was a diligent hearer of the ableſt orators in 
Rome. He devoted ſeveral hours every day to read- 
ing and compoſition; and it 1s very probable, thar 
what he makes Craſſus [&] ſay, in his books de Ora: 
tore, he himſelf had practiſed in his youth; that is, he 
tranſlated the fineſt pieces of the Greek orators into 
Latin, in order to imbibe their ſtyle and genius. 

UI He did not confine himſelf barely to the ſtudy 
of Eloquence; for that of the law appeared to him 
one of the moſt neceſſary, and he devoted himſelf to 


U Togo apud ebenes noſtros, ditus & aſſuefactus alienis experi- 


juvenis ille, qui foro & eloquentiz mentis. . ſolus ſtatim & unus 


parabatur, — jam domeſtica cuicunque cauſæ par erat. Dial. de 
diſciplina, refertus honeftis ſtudiis, Orst. n. 34. 
deducebatur A patre, vel a propin- Li] Reliquos frequenter audiens 
quis, ad eum oratorem qui printi- accerimo ſtudio tenebar, quotidieque 
em locum in civitate tenebat. & ſeribens, & legens, & commen- 
None ſeftari, hune proſequi, hujus tans, oratoris tantùm exercitationi- 
omnibus diftionibus intereſſe. . . . bus contenrus non eram. Brut. n. 
Atque hercule fub ejuſmodi præ - 30g. 
ceptionibus juvenis ille de quo lo- tht 1. de Orat. n. 155, 
quimur, oratorum diſcipulus, fori II] Brut. n. 306. 
auditor, ſeftator judiciorum, eru- 
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it with uncommon application, He likewiſe made 
himſelf perfectly maſter of philoſophy in all its 
branches (n]; and he proves, in ſeveral places, that 
it contributed infinitely more than Rhetoric towards 
making him an orator. - He had the beſt philoſo- 
phers of the age for his maſters, 

Cicero did not begin to plead till he was about fix 
and twenty. The troubles of the ſtate prevented him 
from attempting it ſooner, [o] His firſt eſſays were 
ſo many maſter· pieces, and they immediately gained 
him a reputation almoſt equal to that of the oldeſt 
lawyers. His defence of Sextius Roſcius, and eſpe- 
cially the part relating to the puniſhment of parricides, 
had extraordinary ſucceſs, and gained him great ap- 
plauſe; and ſo much the more, as none elſe had cou- 
rage enough to undertake the cauſe, on account of the 
exorbitant credit of Chryſogonus, freed man to Sylla 
the dictator, whoſe power in the commonwealth was 
at that time unlimited. 

[o] The ſenſible pleaſure his riſing reputation gave 
him, was. allayed by the ill ſtate of his health. His 
conſtitution was very tender; the drudgery of the 
Bar, together with his warm and vehement manner 
of writing and ſpeaking, made people fear he would 
ſink under the weight; and all his friends and the 
pbyſicians enjoined him filence and retirement. 


n] Ego fateor, me oratorem, fi abeſſe putatur I vite periculo, fi 
modo ſim, aut etiam quicumque accedit labor, & laterum magna 
ſim, non ex rhetorum officinis, ſed contentio. Eoque magis hoc eos, 
ex Academiz ſpatiis extitiſſe. Orat. quibus eram carus, commovebat, 
n. 12. uod omnia fine remiſſione, ſine va- 


(*] Brut. n. 305 & 309. 

(0] Prima cauſa publica, pro 
Sexto Roſcio dicta, tantum com- 
mendationis habuit, ut non ulla eſſet, 
quæ non noſtro digna patrocinio 
videretur. Brut. n. 312. | 

* illa clamoribus adoleſ- 
centuli diximus de ſupplicio parrici - 
darum ? Orat. n. 197. 

[o] Erat eo tempore in nobis 
ſumma gracilitas & infirmitas cor- 
poris; procerum & tenue collum: 
qui habitus & quæ figura non procul 


rietate, vi ſumma vocis, & totius 
corporis contentione dicebam, Ita- 
que cùm me & amici & medici hor- 
tarentur, ut cauſas agere deſiſterem, 
quodvis potius periculum mihi ade- 
undum, quam a ſperata dicendi 
gloria diſcedendum putavi. Sed 
cum cenſerem remiſſione & mode- 
ratione vocis, & commutato genere 
dicendi, me & periculum vitare 
poſſe, & temperatius dicere; ea 
cauſa mihi in Aſiam proficiſcendi 
fuit. Brut. n. 313, 314. 
c 
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It was a kind of death to him to renounce wholly the 
pleaſing hopes of glory, which the Bar ſeemed to of. 
fer. He thought it would be enough to ſoften a lit. 
tle the vehemence of his ſtyle and pronunciation, and 
that a voyage might reſtore his health. And accord. 
ingly he ſet out for Aſia. Some indeed imagined x 
political reaſon made his abſence neceſſary, in order 
that he might avoid the conſequence of Chryſogonus'; 
reſentment. 

2] He took Athens in his way, and continued 
there about ſix months. It is eaſy to judge, how one 
who was ſo fond of ſtudy, employed that time, ina 
city which was ſtill looked upon as the ſeat of the moſt 
refined learning, and moſt ſolid philoſophy. [7] 
From Athens he went to Aſia, where he conſulted all 
the able profeſſors of Eloquence he could meet with, 
And, not contented with all the treaſures he had 
amaſſed there, he proceeded to Rhodes, purpoſely to 
hear the celebrated Molo. Though he had already 
acquired great reputation among the lawyers of Rome, 
he was not in the leaſt aſhamed of taking new leflons 
under him, and of becoming his diſciple a ſecond time, 
[s] But he had no reaſon to repent it; for this great 
maſter, taking him again under his tuition, corrected 
what was ſtill vicious in his ſtyle ; and completely re- 
trenched that exceſſive redundancy, which, like a 
river that overflowed its banks, had neither meaſure 
nor boundaries. 

[/] Cicero returned to Rome after two years abſence, 
not only more accompliſhed, but almoſt a new man, 
He had acquired a ſweeter voice ; his ſtyle was become 

[2] Brut. n. 315. ni, quem Romæ quoque audierat, 

[7] Brut. n. 315, 316. Rhodi ſe rurſus formandum ac velut 

{s] Is Molo dedit operam, fi mo- recoquendum dedit. Quint. I. 12. 
dd id conſequi potuit, ut nimis re- c. 6. 
dundantes nos & fuperfluentes u- [i] Ita recepi me biennio poſt, 
venili quadam dicendi impunitate non modò exercitatior, ſed prope 
& licentia reprimeret, & quaſi extra mutatus. Nam & contentio nimi 
ripas diffluentes coerceret. Brut. vocis reciderat, & quaſi deferbuer# 
n. 316. oratio, lateribuſque vires & corporis 

M. Tullius, cùm jam clarum mediocris habitus acceſſerat. Brut. 


meruiſſet inter patronos qui tum n. 316. 
erant, nomen. , . Apollonio Molo- - 
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more correct, and leſs verboſe; and even his body 


was grown more robuſt. 


[u] He found two orators 


at Rome, who had gained great reputation, and whom 
he much deſired to equal ; theſe were Cotta and Hor- 
tenſius, but eſpecially the latter, who was very near 
of the ſame age with himſelf, and whoſe manner of 
writing bore a near reſemblance to his own. It is not 
an idle curioſity in young men deſigned for the Bar, 
to ſee thoſe two great orators contending for prizes, 
like two wreſtlers, and diſputing for victory with one 
another during ſeveral years, through a noble emula- 


tion. I ſhall here relate a 


on that ſubject. 


part of what Cicero tells us 


[x] Hortenſius wanted none of thoſe qualifications, 
either natural or acquired, which form the great orator. 
He had a lively genius, an inconceivable paſſion for 
ſtudy, a large extent of knowledge, a prodigious me- 
mory, and fo perfect a manner of pronunciation, that 
the moſt celebrated actors of his time went on purpoſe 
to hear him, in order to form themſelves by his ex- 
ample for geſture and declamation. Thus he made a 
ſhining figure at the Bar, and acquired greatreputation. 

o] But there being nothing further to animate his 


ambition, after he was raiſed to the conſulſhip, and 
deſirous of a more happy way of life, as he imagined,, 


or at leaſt a more eaſy one, with the great poſſeſſions 
he had acquired, he began to grow indolent, and 
abated very much of the warmth he had always en- 
tertained for ſtudy from his childhood. There was 


lu] Duo tum excellebant orato- 
res, gui me imitandi cupiditate in- 
citarent, Cotta & Hortenſins. . . . 
Cum Hortenſio mihi magis arbitra- 
bar rem eſſe; quod & dicendi ardore 
cram propior, & ætate conjunctior. 
Brut. n. 317. 

[x] Nihil iſti, neque I natura, 
neque à doctrinã defuit. . . Erat in- 
genio peracri, & ſtudio flagranti, 
& doctrinà eximia & memoria ſin- 
gulari. 3. de Orat. n. 229, 230. 
o Poſt conſulatum .. ſummum 
ilud ſuum ſtudium remiſit, quo i 


puero fuerat incenſus: atque in omni- 
um rerum abundantia voluit beatitis, 
ut ipſe putabat, remiſſius certe, vi- 
vere. Primus, & ſecundus annus, 
& tertius tantum quaſi de picturæ 
veteris colore detraxerat, quantum 
non quivis unus ex populo, fed ex- 
iſtimator doctus & intelligens poſſet 
cognoſcere. Longius autem pro- 
cedens, & in cæteris eloquentiæ 
partihus, tum maxime in celeritate 
& continuatione verborum adhæœreſ- 
cens; ſui diſſimilior videbatur heri 
guetidie. Brut. n. 320. 
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fome difference in his manner of pleading, the firſt, 


ſecond, and third years after his conſulſhip ; but 
this was ſcarce perceivable; and none but the 
learned could obferve it: as happens to pictures, the 
brightneſs of whoſe colours decays inſenſibly. This 
declenſion increaſed with his years, and, when his 
fire and vivacity left him, he grew every day more 
unlike himſelf. i 

[z} Cicero, however, redoubling his efforts, made 
a very great progreſs, endeavouring to come up with 
his rival, and even outſtrip him, if poſſible, in that 
noble career of glory, where pleaders are allowed to 
diſpute the palm with their beſt friends. A new ſpe- 
cies of Eloquence, beautiful as well as energetic, 
which he introduced in the Bar, drew people's eyes 
upon him, and made him the object of public admira- 
tion. He himſelf gives an excellent picture of this, 
but in a curious and delicate manner; by obſerving 
what was wanting in others, and ſhewing by that 
means what was admired in himſelf. I ſhall tranſcribe 
the whole paſſage, becauſe youth- may therein ſee all 
the parts which form this great orator. 

a] No perſon at that time, ſays Cicero, made 
<« polite literature his particular ſtudy, without which 
« there is no perfect Eloquence : no one ſtudied phi- 


[z] Nos autem non deſiſtebamus, moriam rerum Romanarum teneret, 
cim omni genere exercitationis, ex qua, fi quando opus eflet, ab in- 


tum maxime ſtilo, noſtrum illud 
quod erat augere: quantumcunque 
erat. . Nam cum propter aſſiduita- 
tem in cauſis, & induſtriam, tum 
propter exquiſitius & minimè vul- 
gare orationis genus, animos homi- 
num ad me dicendi novitate conver- 

teram. n. 521. 

' [a] Nihil de me dicam; dicam 
de c#teris, quorum nemo erat qui 
videretur exquiſitius quam vulgus 
hominum ſtuduiſſe literis, quibus 
fons perfectæ eloquentiæ continetur; 
nemo, qui philoſophiam complexus 
eſſet, matrem omnium bene facto- 
rum benẽ que dictorum: nemo, qui 
jus civile dediciſſet, rem ad privatas 
cauſas, & ad oratoris prudentiam, 
maxime neceſſariam: nemo, qui me- 


feris locupletiſſimos teſtes excitaret: 
nemo, qui breviter arguteque in- 
cluſo K laxaret judicum 
animos, atque a ſeveritate pauliſper 
ad hilaritatem riiumque traduceret : 
nemo, qui dilatare poſſet, atque 3 
propria ac definita 2 ho- 
minis ac temporis ad communem 
quæſtionem univerſi generis oratio- 
nem traduceret: nemo, qui delec- 
tandi gratia digredi parumper a 
causa: nemo qui ad iracundiam 
magnopere judicem, nemo qui ad 
fletum poſſet adducere : nemo qui 
animum ejus (quod unum eſt ora- 
toris maximè proprium) quocum- 
que res poſtularet impelleret. Brut. 
NU. 322. 
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« lofophy thoroughly, which alone teaches us at one 
« and the ſame time, to live and ſpeak well: no one 
« Jearnt the civil law, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
« for an orator, to enable him to plead well in pri- 
« yate cauſes, and form a true judgment of public 
affairs : there was no perſon well ſkilled in the Ro- 


* 


0 


La 


* man hiſtory, or able to make a proper uſe of it in 


0 


** 


pleading: no one could raiſe a chearfulneſs in the 
judges, and unruffle them, as it were, by ſeaſon- 
able railleries, after having vigorouſly puſhed his 
« adverſary, by the ſtrength and ſolidity of his argu- 
« ments : no one had the art of transferring or con- 
« yerting the circumſtance of a private affair into a 
common or general one: no perſon could ſome- 
times depart from his ſubject by prudent digreſ- 
e ſions, to throw in the agreeable into his diſcourſe : 
in fine, no perſon could incline the judges ſome- 
« times to anger, ſometimes to compaſſion ; and in- 
«* ſpire them with whatever ſentiments he pleaſed, 
« wherein, however, the principal merit of an ora- 
tor conſiſts.“ 

] Ciceros great ſucceſs rouzed Hortenſius from 
his lethargy, eſpecially when he ſaw him promoted to 
the conſulate; fearing, no doubt, that now he was 
equal to him in dignity, he would ſurpaſs him in me- 
rit. They afterwards pleaded together for twelve 
years, lived in great unity, and had an eſteem for one 
another, each exalting the other much above himſelf. 
But the public gave the preference to Cicero withour 
heſitation. 

[] The latter orator tells us the reaſon why Hor- 
tenſius was more agreeable to the public in his youth, 
than in his advanced years. He gave into a florid 

kind 

[5] Itaque, cam jam pentevanu-' junctiſſimè verſati ſumus. Brut. n. 
iſſet Hortenſius, & ego conſul factus 313. 
eſſem, revocare ſe ad induſtriam cce- le] Si quærimus cur adoleſcens 
pit: ne, cum pares honore eſſemus, magis floruerit dicendo, quam ſe- 
aliqua re ſuperior viderer. Sic du- nior Hortenſius: caulas reperiemus 
odecim poſt meum conſulatum an- veriſſimas duas. Primùm, quòd 
nos in n-aximis cauſis cum ego mi- po erat orationis Aſiaticum, ado- 


hi illum, ſibi me ille anteſerret, con- leſcentiæ magis conceſſum, quam 
V OL, II. 11 lenectuti. 
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kind of Eloquence, enriched with happy expreſſions; 
a great beauty and delicacy of thought, which was 
often more ſhining than ſolid ; an uncommon corre&- 
neſs, juſtneſs, and elegance. His diſcourſes, thus la- 
boured with infinite care and art, ſupported by a mu- 
ſical voice, an agreeable action, and an exquiſite ut- 
terance, were extremely pleaſing in a young man, and 
at firſt engroſſed the applauſe of all men. But after- 
wards this kind of gay Eloquence became unſeaſona- 
ble, becauſe the weight of the public employments 
he had paſſed through, and the maturity of his years, 
required ſomething more grave and ſerious. He was 
always the fame orator, had always the ſame ſtyle, 
but not the fame ſucceſs. Beſides, as his ardor for 
ſtudy was very much abated, and he did not take 
ſo much pains as formerly, the thoughts, which till 
then had brightened his pieces, having no longer their 
former embelliſhment, but appearing with a negligent 
air, loſt moſt of their ſplendor, and by that means 
made the orator ſink very much in his reputation. 


REFLECTIONS upon what has been $A1D on this 
SUBJECT, 


The bare relation I have made of the conduct of 
the greateſt orators of antiquity, will ſufficiently point 
out to youth deſigned for the Bar, the path they are 


to foilow, if they propoſe 


ſenefuti. . . Itaque Hortenſins hoc 
genere florens, clamores faciebat 
.adoleſcens. . . . Erat in verborum 
ſplendore elegans, compoſitione ap- 
tus, facultate copioſus. . . . Vox ca- 
nora & ſuavrs: motus & geſtus eti- 
am plus artis habebat quam erat 
oratori ſatis. Habebat illud ftudi- 
um crebrarum venuſtarumque ſen- 
tentiarum: in quibus crant quzedam 
magis venuſtæ dulceſque ſententiæ, 
quam aut neceſſajæ, aut interdum 
utiles. Ft erat oratio cum incitata 
& vibrans, ſum etiam 2ccurata & 
polita . . . Et germ illud dlcendi 


to attain the fame end. 


auctoritatis habebat parum, tamen 
aptum eſſe ætati videbatur. Et 
certè, quod ingenii quædam forma 
lucebat . . ſummam hominum ad- 
mirationem excitabat. Sed cum 
jam honores, & illa fenior auCtort- 
tas gravius quidam requireret ; re- 
manebat idem, nec decebat idem. 
Quodque exercitationemſtudiumque 
dimiſerat, quod in eo fuerat acer 
mum, concinnitas illa crebritaſque 
ſententiarum priſtina manebat, ſed 
ea veſtitu illo orationis, quo conſue- 
verat, ornata non erat. Brut. 325, 
325, 327, & 330% 
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1. The firſt and principal thing they muſt do, is to 
form a grand idea of their profeſſion. For though it 
does not now lead to the chief employments in the 
ſtate, as formerly at Athens and at Rome; yet what 
eſteem does it not gain thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in it, either in pleading or giving counſel? [d] 
Can any thing delight a private man more, than to ſee 
his houſe frequented by perſons of the greateſt rank, 
and even by princes, who 1n all their doubts and neceſſi- 
ties reſort to him as to an oracle, to pay homage to his 
profeſſion and extraordinary abilities, and to acknow- 
ledge a ſuperiority of learning and prudence, which 
riches and grandeur cannot beſtow ? Is there any finer 
ſight, than to ſee a numerous auditory attentive, im- 
moveable, and, as it were, hanging on the lips of a 
pleader, who manages ſpeech, ſeemingly common to 
all, with ſo much art, that he charms and raviſhes 
the minds of his hearers, and makes himſelf abſolute 
maſter over them ? But beſides this glory, which 
would be trifling enough were there no other motive; 
what ſolid joy is it for a virtuous man to think he has 
received a talent from God, which makes him the 
ſanctuary of the unfortunate, the protector of juſtice ; 
and enables him to defend the lives, fortunes, and ho- 
nours of his brethren ? 

2. A natural conſequence of this firſt reflection, is, 
that thoſe deſigned for the Bar ſhould prepare them- 
ſelves for a profeſſion of ſuch great importance, and 
imitate, at leaſt at a diſtance, the paſſion and indefa- 


* [4] Quid eſt præclarius, quam DIMITTO, UT NE RES TE- 
honoribus & reipublice muneribus MERE TRACTENT TUR- 
perfunctum ſenem, poſſe tuo jure BIDAS. 

dicere idem, quod apud Ennium Eſt enim fine dubio domus juriſcon- 

dicat ille Pythius Apollo, ſe eum ſulti totius oraculum civitatis. 1. de 

eſſe, UNDE fibi, fi non Orat. n. 166, 200. 

POPULI ET REGES, at omnes Ulla-ne tanta ingentium opum ac 
ſui cives CONSILIUM EXPE- magnz potentiz voluptas, quam 
TANT, ſpectare . veteres & ſenes, 

SUARUM RERUM IN CERT I: & totius urbis gratià fubnixos, in 
QUOS. EGO MEA OPE EX ſumma omnium rerum abundantia, 
INCERTIS CERTOS, COM- confitentes id quod opti mum fit ſ⸗ 
POTESQUE CONSILII non habere ? Dialog. d: Orar. n. 6. 
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tigable warmth of Demoſthenes and Cicero. [e] I am 
convinced, that a genius 1s the firſt and moſt neceſſary 
quality for a pleader; but I am alſo certain, that ſtudy 
is of great ſervice. *Tis like a ſecond nature, and if it 
does not impart a genius to him who had none before, 
it however reCtifies, poliſhes, improves, and invigo- 
rates it. And Cicero had great reaſon to inſiſt very 
much upon this article, and to aſſert, that every thing 
in Eloquence depends on the care, the pains, the ap- 
plication and vigilance of the orator. 

3. The knowledge of the law, and its different cuſ- 


toms, form properly the ſcience of the lawyer; and 


to pretend to plead without thoſe advantages, ĩs to at- 
tempt the railing of a great building, without lay ing a 
foundation. 

4. The talent of ſpeaking conſtitutes an orator it 
is, as it were, the inſtrument which enables him to 
make uſe of all the reſt. But, in my opinion, it is not 
enough cultivated. Whether it be the effect of idle. 
neſs, or a confidence in ourſelves, we generally think 
genius alone will enable us to excel in it. But Cicero 
is of another opinion. His endeavours to attain per- 
fection in this particular, would ſeem incredible, did 
not he himſelf atteſt it in ſeveral places. He ſhould 
be the model to youth, in this and every thing elle. 
To imbibe Rhetoric from the very fountain, to conſult 
able maſters, to read carefully the antients and mo. 
derns, to be conſtantly employed in compoſing and 
tranſlating, and to make his language a particular 
ſtudy : thele were the exerciſes which Cicero thought 
neceſſary to form the great orator. 

5. But of all the qualifications of an orator, action 


and utterance are the moſt neglected; and yet nothing 
contributes more towards giving ſucceſs to ſpeeches. 


[ſe] Chm ad inveniendum in di- quod non afſequatur. . . . Reliqu3 
cendo tria ſint, acumen, ratio, di- Ant in cura, attentione animi, co- 
ligentia; non poſſum equidem non gitatione, vigilantia, aſſiduitate, la- 
ingenio primas concedere : ſed ta- bore z complectar uno verbo quo 
men iplum ingenium diligentia ſæpe jam uſi ſumus, diligentia; 
etiam ex traditate incitat. . .. lc qua uni virtute omnes virtutes re- 


præcipuè colenda eſt nobis; hæc liquæ continentur. 2. de Orat. n. 


ſemper adhibenda; hæc nihil eſt 137, 148, 150. 
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J] That external Eloquence, as Cicero calls it, which 
is adapted to the capacities of all auditors, in regard 
it ſpeaks to the ſenſes only, has ſomething ſo enchant- 
ing and dazzling, that it often ſupplies the place of 
every other merit, and ſets a lawyer of no great parts 
above thoſe of the greateſt abilities. [g] Every one 
has heard the celebrated anſwer of Demoſthenes, con- 
cerning the qualification which he thought moſt ne- 
ceſſary in an orator, the want whereof could leaſt be 
concealed, and which at the ſame time was beſt adapted 
to conceal the reſt. This induced him to make incre- 
dible efforts to ſucceed in it. Cicero imitated him in 
that, as in every thing elſe; and he was in ſome mea- 
ſure obliged to it, from the delire he had to equal Hor- 
tenſius, who excelled in that particular. The exam- 
ple of both ought to have great weight with young 
lawyers. 

6. A great many of theſe, in my opinion, want a 
certain quinteſſence of polite literature and erudition, 
which embelliſh, however, and enrich the underſtand- 
ing vaſtly, and diffuſe a delicacy and beauty over diſ- 
courſe, which it can have from no other ſource. The 
reading of ancient authors, the Greeks eſpecially, is 
very much neglected. How cloſely did Cicero ſtudy 
them? orators, poets, hiſtorians, philoſophers, he was 
acquainted with them all, and made them all of ſer- 
vice to him; and the latter more than the reſt. Young 
lawyers ought not to attempt pleading too ſoon, but 
ſhould employ their time, at their firſt ſetting out, in 
acquiring a valuable and neceſſary fund of know- 
ledge, which cannot be attained afterwards. I own 
the practice of the Bar is the beſt maſter, and moſt 
capable of making them great lawyers ; but it ſhould 
not conſiſt, at firſt, in frequent pleading. There we 
liften aſſiduouſly to great orators, we ſtudy their ge- 

JJ Eft actio quaſi corporis quæ- natur. Sine hac ſummus orator eſſe 
dam eloquentia. Nam & infantes, in numero nullo poteit: mediocris, 
actionis dignitate, eloquentiæ ſæpe he inſtructus, ſummos ſæpe ſuperare. 
fructum tulerunt: & diſerti, defor- Huic primas dediſſe Demoſthenes 
mitate agendi, multi infantes putati dicitur, cum rogaretyr quid in di- 
ſunt. Orat. n. 5 5, 56. cendo eſſet primum: huic ſecundas, 

Lg] Adio in dicendo una domi- huic tertias. 3. de Orat. n. 213. 
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nius, we obſerve their action, we are attentive to the 
opinions which the learned give of them; and thus we 
endeavour to improve equally by their perfections and 
defects. | 

7. If it ſhould be aſked, what is the proper age for 
being called to the Bar, and pleading at it? I anſwer, 
that is a thing which cannot be brought to any fixed 
rule; and Quintilian's advice upon it is very prudent. 
« [þ] A medium, ſays he, mult be obſerved ; fo that 
4 a youth ſhould not expole himſelf in public before 
<« he is capable of doing it with advantage; nor make 
“ a parade of his knowledge, while it is crude and in- 
« digeſted, if I may uſe the expreſſion : for by that 
« means he will deſpiſe pains and ſtudy; impudence 
<« takes deep root in him; and, what is a greater 
« misfortune, confidence and boldneſs precede vi- 
« gour and ſtrength. But he muſt not, on the other 
& hand, wait till he grows old, for then he will grow 
« more timid every day: and the longer he delays, 
te the more fearful he will be to venture to ſpeak in 
4 public: ſo that, whillt he is deliberating whether 
« 1t is time to begin, he finds it is too late.“ 

8. It were very much to be wiſhed, that the cuſtom 
obſerved formerly among the Romans, ſhould take 
place among us: and that the houſes of old lawyers 
ſhould be, as it were, the ſchool of the youth deſigned 
for the Bar. What can be more worthy a great orator, 
than to conclude the glorious courſe of his pleading, 
by ſo honourable a function? [7] We ſhall ſee, ſays 
Quintilian, a whole company of ſtudious young people 
frequenting his houſe, and conſulting him upon the 


] Modus mihi videtur quidam 
tenendus, ut neque præproperè di- 
ſtringatur immatura frons, & quic- 
quid eſt illud adhuc acerbum pro- 
fcratur. Nam inde & contemptus 
opcris innaſcitur, & fundamenta 
jaciuntur impudentiæ, & (quod eſt 
ubique pernicioſiſſimum) prævenit 
vires fiducia. Nec rurſus differen- 
dum eſt tyrocinium in ſenectutem. 
Nam quotidie metus creſcit, majuſ- 
que fit ſemper quod auſuri ſumus: 


&, dum deliberamus quando incipi- 


endum fit, incipere jam ſerum eſt. 
Quint. I. 12. c. 6. 

] Frequentabunt ejus domum 
optimi juvenes more veterum: & 
veram dicendi viam velut ex oraculo 
petent. Hos ille formabit quaſi 
eloquentiæ parens, &, ut vetus gu- 
bernator, littora, & portus, & quæ 
tempeſtatum ſigna, quid ſecundis 
flatibus, quid adverſis ratis poſcat, 
docebit. Quint. 1. 12. c. 1. 
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proper methods of ſpeaking. He forms them, as 
though he were the father of Eloquence and, like 
an old experienced pilot, points out to them the courſe 
they are to ſteer, and the rocks they muſt ſhun, when 
he ſees them ready to ſet fail. 


ARTICLE THE 'FHIRD. 
Of the Lawytr's MORALsS. 


DID not think proper to conclude this little trea- 
tiſe on the Eloquence of the Bar, without ſaying 
ſomething of the lawyer's morals, and the chief qua- 
lifications requiſite to his profeſſion. Youth will find 
this ſubject treated in all the extent it deſerves, in the 
twelfth book of Quintilian's inſtitutions, which is the 
moſt elaborate and moſt uſeful part of his work. 


I. PRoBITY. 


Cicero and Quintilian lay it down as an indiſputable 
principle, in ſeveral parts of their works, that Elo- 
quence ſhould not be ſeparated from probity; that 
the talent of ſpeaking well ſuppoſes and requires that 
of living well; and that to be an orator, a man muſt 
be virtuous, agreeable to Cato's definition : Orator 
vir bonus dicendi peritus. [&] Without this, ſays Quin- 
tilian, Eloquence, which is the moſt beautiful gift that 
nature can beſtow upon man, and by which the has 
diſtinguiſhed him, in a particular manner from other 
living creatures, would prove a fatal preſent to him; 
and be fo far from doing him any ſervice, that ſhe 
would treat him as a ſtep-mother, and like an enemy, 
rather than a mother, in imparting a talent to him for 


[4] Si vis illa dicendi malitiam 
inſtruxerit, nihil ſit publicis priva- 
tilque rebus pernicioſius eloquentia. 
.. . Rerum ipſa natura, in eo quod 
precipxe indulſiſſe homini videtur, 
quoque nos à cæteris animalibus 
ſeparaſſe, non parens, ſed noverca 


fuerit, ſi facultatem dicendi ſociam 
ſcelerum, adverſam innocentiæ, hoſ- 
tem veritatis invenit. Mutos enim 
naſei, & egere omni ratione ſatius 
fuiſſet quam providentiæ munera in 
mutuam perniciem Cconvertere. 
Quint. I. 12. c. 1. 
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no other end, but to oppreſs innocence, and fight 
againſt truth, like the putting a ſword into the hands 
of a madman. It would be better, adds he, that a 
man ſhould be deſtitute of ſpeech, and even of reaſon, 
than to employ them to ſuch pernicious ends. 

The ſlighteſt attention will diſcover how neceſſary 
honeſty is to a pleader. His whole delign is to per- 
ſuade ; [J] and the ſureſt way of affecting it is to pre- 
poſſeſs the judge in his favour, ſo that he may look 
upon him as a man of veracity and candour, full of 
honour and ſincerity; who may be entirely truſted , 
is a mortal enemy to a lie, and incapable of tricks 
and cunning. In his Jn he ſhould appear not 
only with the zeal of an advocate, but with the au- 
thority of a witneſs. The reputation he has acquired 
of being an honeſt man, will give great weight to his 
arguments: whereas, when an orator is diſeſteemed, 
or even ſuſpected by the judges, tis an unhappy omen 
to the caule. 


II. DIiSINTERESTEDNESS. 


In] The queſtion treated by Quintilian, in the laſt 
book of his Rhetoric, whether lawyers ought to plead 
without fees or gratuity, does not ſquare with the man- 
ners or cuſtoms of our days; but the principles he 
there lays down ſuit all ages and times. 

[] He begins with declaring, that it would be in- 
finitely more noble and becoming men of ſo honoura- 
ble a profeſſion, not to fell their ſervice, nor debaſe 
the merit of ſo great a benefit, ſince moſt things may 
ſeem contemptible, when a price is ſet upon them. 


J] Pluriumum ad omnia mo- cauſæ argumentum. L. 12. c. 1. 
menti eſt in hoc poſitum, fi vir bo- [n] Quint. J. 12. c. 7. 
nus creditur. Sic enim cont inget, u] Quis ignorat quin id longè fit 
ut non ſtudium advocati videatur honeſtiſſimum, ac liberalibys diſ- 
afferre, ſed pent teſtis dem. Quint. ciplinis & illo quem exigimus ani- 
I. . 1. mo digniſſimum, non vendere ope- 

Sic proderit plurimum conſis, ram, nec elevare tanti beneficii auc- 
quibus ex ſua bonitate faciet fidem. toritatem ! cam pleraque hoc ipſo 
Nam qui, dum dicit, malus videtur, poſſunt videri vilia, quod pretium 
utique male dicit. L. 6. c. 2. — | | 
Videtur talis advocatus malæ ; 
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o] He afterwards owns, that if a lawyer has not 
eſtate enough of his own, he is then allowed, by the 
laws of all wiſe legiſlators, to accept ſome gratuity 
from the party he pleads for; ſince no acquiſition can 
be more juſt than that which proceeds from ſuch ho- 
neſt labour, and is given by thoſe for whom we have 
performed ſuch important ſervices; and who would 
certainly be very unworthy, 1t they failed to acknow- 
ledge them. Beſides, as the time which a lawyer be- 
ſtows upon other people's affairs prevents him from 
thinking of his own, it is not only juſt, but neceſſary, 
he ſhould not loſe by his profeſſion. 

[p] But Quintilian would have the lawyer, even in 
this caſe, keep within very narrow bounds; and be 
very watchful in obſerving the perſon from wh m he 
receives any gratuity, together with the quantity, and 
time during which he receives it. By which he ſeems 
to inſinuate, that the poor ſhould be ſerved gratis, and 
that he ſhould take but moderately even from the rich : 
in fine, that the lawyer ſhould forbear receiving any 
gratuity, after he has acquired a reaſonable fortune. 

%] He mult never look upon what his clients offer 
him, as though it were a payment or a ſalary, but as 
a mark of friendſhip and acknowledgment ; well 
knowing he does infinitely more for them than they 
do for him ; and he muſt make this uſe of it, becauſe 
a good office of that kind ought neither to be fold nor 
loſt, 


[o] At ſi res familiaris amplius 
aliquid ad uſus neceſſarios exigit, ſe- 
cundùm omnes ſapientum leges pa- 
uetur ſibi gratiam referri. . . Neque 
enim video quæ juſtior acquirendi 
ratio, quam ex hontc ſtiſſimo labore, 
& ab iis de quibus optimè merue- 
rint, * * ſi nihil invicem præ- 
ſtent, indigni fuerint defenſione: 
. quidem non juſtum modo, 
fed neceſſarium etiam eſt, cum hc 
pla opera, tempuſque omne alienis 
negotiis datum, facultatem aliter 
acquirend: recidant. 


[pF] Sed tum quoque tenendus 
eſt modus: ac plurimùm refert & I 
quo accipiat, & quantum, & quouſ- 
que. . . . Nec quiſquam, qui ſum̃- 
cientia ſibi (modica autem hæc ſunt) 
poſſidebit. hunc quæſtum fine cri- 
mine ſordidum fecerit. 

7] Nihil ergo acquirere volet 
orator ultra quam fatis erit: nec 
pauper quidem tanquam mercedem 
accipiet, ſed mutuã benevolentii 
utetur, cum ſciat fe tanto plus præ- 
ſtitifſe ; quia nec venire hoc bene- 
ficium oportet, nec perire. 


[r] As 
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[ſr] As to the cuſtom of making agreements with 
clients, and taxing them in proportion to the nature 
of the cauſe, and the riſque they run; it is, ſays Quin- 
tilian, an abominable kind of traffic, fitter for a pi- 
rate than an orator, and which even thoſe who have 
but a ſlender love for virtue, will avoid. 

Far therefore from the Bar, and ſo glorious a pro- 
feſſion, ſays he in another place, be thoſe mean and 
mercenary ſouls who make a trade of Eloquence, and 
think of nothing but ſordid gain. The precepts, ſays 
he, which I give concerning this art, do not ſuit any 
perſon who would be capable of computing how much 
he ſhall gain by his labours and ſtudy. 

If a heathen has ſuch noble ſentiments and exprel- 
ſions, how much more glorious and diſintereſted 
ſhould the views of a lawyer be according to the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity ? And indeed we fee this ſpirit 
prevail among the lawyers of France. They are ſo 
delicate in this point, as to debar themſelves from 
bringing any actions for payments of their fees; and 
this they carry fo far, that they woulddiſown any mem- 
ber of their profeſſion, who ſhould commence any 
ſuit, or retain his client's papers, in order to oblige 
him to make ſome acknowledgment for the aſſiſtance 


he had given him. 


III. Dericacy in the CHOICE of Cavsts. 


[5] As ſoon as we ſuppoſe the orator a worthy man, 
it is plain he can never undertake a cauſe he knows to 
be unjuſt. Juſtice and truth oaly have a right to the 

| aſſiſtance of his voice. Guilt has no title to it, what 


Ir] Paciſcendi quidem ille pira- hi quid ſtudia referant computatu- 
ticus mos, & imponentium periculis rum. Quint. I. r. c. 11. 
pretia procul abominanda negotia- [5] Non convenit ei quem on. 
tio, etiam mediocriter improbis torem eſſe volumus, inj uſta tuen 
aberit. ſcientem. . . Neque defendet omnes 
Neque enim nobis operis amor .orator : idemque portum illum elo- 
eſt: nec, quia fit honeſta atque quentiæ ſuz ſalutarem, non etiam 
pulcherrima rerum eloquentia, pe- piratis patefaciet, duceturque inad- 
titur ipſa, ſed ad vilem uſum & vocationem maximè causa. Quynt. 
ſordidum lucrum accingimur... . I. 12. c. 7. 
Ne velim quidem lectorem dari mi- 
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ſplendor or credit ſoever it may appear to have. His 
Eloquence is a ſanctuary for virtue only, and a ſafe 
haven for all, except pirates. 

] Before therefore a man diſcharges the function 
of a lawyer, let him perform that of a judge : let 
him raiſe a kind of domeſtic tribunal in his 5 and 
there carefully, and without prejudice, weigh and exa- 
mine the arguments of his clients, and pronounce a ſe- 
vere judgment againſt them, in caſe it be neceſſary. 

u] If even, in the courſe of the affair, he happens, 
by a ſtricter enquiry into the title, to diſcover, that the 
cauſe he undertook, ſuppoſing it honeſt, is unjuſt ; he 
then muſt give his client notice of it, and not abuſe 
him any longer with vain hopes; and adviſe him not 
to proſecute a ſuit, which would prove-very fatal to 
him, even though he ſhould gain it. If he ſubmits 
to his advice, he will do him great ſervice; if he de- 
ſpiſes it, he is unworthy of any farther aſſiſtance from 
his lawyer. | 


IV. PrRuDENCE and MoDtERr ATION in PLEADING. 


Theſe virtues are chiefly neceſſary on account of 
decency. There are certain polite and becoming rules 
in this point, which every orator and every gentle- 
man ſhould obſerve inviolably. It is not neceſſary to 
remark that it [x] would be inhumane to inſult peo- 
ple in diſgrace, when their very condition entitles 
them to compaſſion, and who beſides may be unfor- 
tunate, without being criminal. [y] In general, our 


100 Sic cauſam perſcrutatus, pro- ſumus, beneficium eſt, ut non fal- 
po tis ante oculos omnibus quæ pro- lamus vana ſpe litigantem. Neque 
nt noceantve, perſonam deinde in- eſt dignus opera patroni, qui non 
duat judicis, fingatque apud ſe agi utitur conſilio. Ib. c. 7. 
cauſum. Quint. I. 12. c. 8. [x] Adverſus miſeros inhumanus 
lu] Neque vero. pudor obſtet, eſt jocus. 
quominus ſuſceptam, cum melior [] Lzdere nunquam velimus, 
videretur, litem, cognita inter diſ- longꝭque abſit propoſitum illud, po- 
ceptandum iniquitate, dimittat, cum tius amicum quam dictum perdidi. 
prius litigatori dixerit verum. Nam Quint. I. 6. c. 4. 
& in hoc maximum, ſi æqui judices 


I am of opinion, that it ought to be read ſo, inflead of ludere, as it is in all the 


editions. 
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raillery ſhould be inoffenſive; and we muſt take care 
not to fall into the ſame error with thoſe, who would 
loſe a friend rather than a jeſt. 

[z] There is nothing but moderation in uſing jeſts, 
and prudence in applying them, that diſtinguiſh an 
orator, in this reſpect, from a buffoon. The latter uſes 
them at all times, and without any occaſion : where- 
as the orator does it ſeldom, and always for ſome rea- 
jon eſſential to his cauſe, and never barely to raiſe [a] 
laughter; which is a very trifling kind of pleaſure, 
and argues a mean genius. 

2] Repartees give occaſion ſometimes for delicate 
raillery; ſo much the more ſprightly, as it is conciſe; 


and as it flies in an inſtant like a dart, piercing almoſt 


before perceived. Theſe pleaſantries, which are nei- 
ther ſtudied nor prepared, are much more graceful 
than thoſe we bring from our cloſets, which often, for 
that very reaſon, appear frigid and puerile. Beſides, 
the adverſary has no reaſon to complain, becauſe he 
brought the raillery upon himſelf, and can impute it 
to nothing but his own imprudence. [c] Vn do you 
Bark? ſaid Philip one day to Catulus, alluding to nis 
name, and the great noiſe he made in pleading : Be- 
cauſe I ſee a thief, anſwered Catulus. 

[4] Repartees of this kind require a great preſence 
and celerity of mind, if we may ule the expreſſion 
for they afford no time for reflection; and the blow 


ſz] Temporis ratio, & ipſius di- 
cacitatis moderatio, & temperantia, 
& raritas diftorum, diſtinguit ora- 
torem A ſcurra : & quod nos cum 
causz dicimus, non ut ridiculi vide- 


amur, ied ut proficiamus aliquid; 
illi totum diem, & ſine causa. 2. 


de Orat. n. 247. 

[a] Riſum quæſivit: qui eſt, 
mea lententia, vel tenuiſſimus inge- 
nii fructus. Ibid. 

[4] Dicacitas poſita eſt in hac ve- 
luti jaculatione verborum, & inclusa 
breviter urbanitate. Quint. I. 6. c. 4. 

Ante illud facetè dictum hærere 
debet, quam cogitari poſſe videatur. 
2. de Orat. n. 219. 

Omnia probabiliora ſunt, quæ 


laceſſiti dicimus, quam quæ priores, 
Nam & ingenii celeritas major <> 
quæ apparet in reſpondendo, & hu- 
manitatis eſt reſponſio. Videremur 
enim quieturi fuiſſe, niſi eſſemus 
laceſſiti. 2. de Orat. n. 230. 
ueſita, nec ex tempore ficta, 
ſed domo allata, plerumque lunt 
frigida. Orat. n. 89. 

. Catulus, dicenti Philippo, 
QUID LATRAS ? FUREM, in- 
quit, VIDEO. 2. de Orat. n. 220. 

(4] Opus eſt imprimis ingen 
veloci ac mobili, animo preſent! & 
acri. Non enim cogitandum, ſed 
dicendum ſtatim eſt, & prope [vb 
conatu adverſar ii manus erigenda. 
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muſt be given the inſtant we are attacked. But they 
require great prudence and moderation. [e] For how 
much muſt a man be maſter of his temper, to ſuppreſs, 
even in the very heat of action or debate, a ſmart ſay- 
ing and joke which ſtarts up on a ſudden, and might 
do us honour; but would at the fame time offend 

rlons whom we are obliged to treat with deference ? 
The way to ſucceed in it, is to flight, and not pique 
ourſelves upon ſo dangerous a talent; and to acquire 
a habit of ſpeaking moderately and with caution, in 
converſation and common life. 

If a lawyer is not allowed to uſe harſh and offenſive 
raillery, with, how much more reaſon ought he to ab- 
ſtain from groſs language? [/] This is an inhumane 


kind of pleaſure, unworthy of a gentleman, and which 


muſt neceſſarily diſguſt a prudent auditor. Yet ſome 
clients, often more ſolicitous to revenge than defend 
themſelves, extort this kind of Eloquence from the 
orator : and are not pleaſed with him, if he does not 
dip his pen in the bittereſt gall. But who is the law- 
yer, if he has any ſentiments of honour or probity left, 
that would thus blindly gratify the ſpleen and reſent- 
ment of his client; become violent and paſſionate at 
his nod, and make himſelf the unworthy miniſter of 
another's fooliſh rage, from a ſordid ſpirit of avarice, 
or a miſtaken deſire of falſe glory? 


V. Wisk EMuLaTION remote from MEAN and low 
| JzaLousy. 


No place, in my opinion, is more proper to excite 
and cheriſh a lively and prudent emulation, than the 
Bar. Ir is a great concourſe of people in whom the 


le] Hominibus facetis & dicaci- Junt quam defenſionem. Hoc qui- 
bus difficillimum eſt habere homi- dem quis hominum liberi modd1an- 
num rationem & temporum, & ea guinis ſuſtineat, petulans eſſe ad al- 
quz occurrant, cum ſalſuſſimè dici terius arbitrium ? . . . Orator a viro 
poſſint, tenere. 2. de Orat. n. 221. bono, in rabulam latratoremque 

[f } Turpis voluptas, & inhu- convertitur, compoſitus, non ad 
mana, & nulli audientium bono animum judicis, ſed ad ſtomachum 
grata; à litigatoribus quidem fre- litigatoris. Quint. I. 12. c. 9. 
quenter exigitur, qui ultionem ma- 
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moſt valuable qualities are united; ſuch as beauty and 
force of genius, delicacy of wit, ſolidity of judgment, 
a refined taſte, a vaſt extent of knowledge, and long 
experience. There we ſee combats fought every day 
between famous champions, in the preſence of learn- 
ed and judicious magiſtrates, and amidſt an extraor. 
dinary concourſe of 1 drawn thither by the 
importance of the affairs, and the reputation of the 
ſpeakers. There Eloquence exhibits herſelf in every 
apo in one, grave and ſerious; in another, ſprightly 
and gay; ſometimes unprepared and negligent; at 
others in her fineſt attire, and arrayed with all her or- 
naments; diffuſive or contracted, ſoft or ſtrong, ſu- 
blime and majeſtic, or more ſimple and familiar, as 
cauſes vary. Not a ſingle word is there loſt; no 
beauty, no defect, eſcape the attentive and intelligent 
auditors ; and whilſt the judges on one hand, with 
the ſcale in their hands, in the preſence and in the 
name of Supreme Juſtice, determine the fate of pri- 
vate perſons; the public, on the other, in a tribunal 
no leſs inacceſſible to favour, determine concerning 
the merit and reputation of lawyers, and pals a ſen- 


tence, from which there 1s no appeal. 


Nothing, in my opinion, can raiſe the glory of the 
Bar more, than to ſee ſuch a ſpirit of equity and mode- 
tion prevail in the body of lawyers, as gives every one 
his due, and baniſhes all jealouſy and envy, and that 
amidſt all thoſe exerciſes which are ſo capable of fo- 
menting ſelf-love ; and when the antient lawyers, al- 


moſt upon the point of quitring the liſts, in which they 


have been ſo frequently crowned, joyfully fee a new 
ſwarm of young orators entering, in order to ſucceed 
them in their labours, and ſupport the honour of a pro- 
feſſion that is ſtill dear to them, and for which they 
cannot forbear intereſting themſelves ; and when the 
latter, ſo far from ſuffering themſelves to be dazzled 
by their growing reputation, 'pay a great deference to 
their ſeniors, and reſpect them as their fathers and 
maſters; in a word, when the ſame emulation prevails 
among the young lawyers, which was ſeen Genet 

between 
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between Hortenſius and Cicero, of which the latter 
has left us a fine deſcription. [g] I was very far, ſays 
he, ſpeaking of Hortenſius, from looking upon him 
as an enemy, or a dangerous rival. I loved and 
eſteemed him as the ſpectator and companion of my 
glory. I was ſenſible how advantageous it was for me 
to have ſuch an adverſary, and the honour which ac- 
crued to me from having ſometimes an opportunity to 
diſpute the victory with him. Neither of us ever op- 

ofed the other's intereſt. It was a pleaſure to us to 
aſſiſt one another, by communicating our lights, giv- 
ing advice mutually, and ſupporting each other by re- 
ciprocal eſteem ; which had ſuch an effect, that each 
placed his friend above himielf. 

The Bar therefore may be an excellent ſchool for 
young lawyers, not only with regard to Eloquence, 
but to virtue, if they are capable of improving by the 
good examples It affords. They are young and unex- 
perienced, and conſequently ought to determine lit- 
tle, but to hear and conſult very much. How great 
ſoever their underſtandings or abilities may be, they 
yet ought to be very modeſt. This virtue, which is 
the ornament of their age, at the ſame time that it 
ſeems to conceal, ſets off their merit the more. But 
above all, they ſhould ſhun that mean kind of jealouſy 
which is tortured at another's glory and reputation; 
that ought to [4] form the band of friendſhip and 
unity. They mult, I ſay, ſhun jealouſy, as the moſt 


[g] Dolebam quod non, ut ple- 
rique putabant, adverſarium aut ob- 
trectatorem laudum mearum, fed 
ſocium petiùs & conſortem glorioſi 
laboris amiſeram. . . Quo enim ani- 
mo ejus mortem ferre debui, cum 
quo certare erat glorioſius, quam 
omnino adverſarium non habere ? 
cum præſertim non modo nunquam 
fit, aut illius à me curſus — 
aut al illo meus, fed contra ſemper 
aiter ab altero adjutus & commu- 
nicando, & monendo, & favendo. 
Brut. n. 2, 3. 


Sie duodecim poſt meum conſu- 
latum annos in maximis cauſis, 
cum ego mihi illum, ſibi me ille 
anteferret, conjunctiſſimè verſati ſu- 
mus. Ibid. n. 323. 

[5] Aqualitas veſtra, & artium 
ſtudiorumque quaſi finitima vicini- 
tas, tantum abeſt ab obtrectatione 
invidiæ, quæ ſolet lacerare pleroſ- 
que, uti ea non modo non exulce- 
rare veſtram gratiam, ſed etiam con- 
ciliare vidratur. Brut. n. 156. 
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ſhameful of vices, the moſt unworthy a Man of ho- 
nour, and the greateſt enemy to ſociety. 


SEC T. iv. 
Of the ELoguence of the Poul rir. 
AINT Auſtin, in his excellent work, called thy 


Chriſtian Doctrine, which we cannot recommend 
too much to the profeſſors of Rhetoric, diſtinguiſhes 
two things in the Chriſtian orator; what he ſays, and 
his manner of ſaying it; the things in themſelves, and 
the method of diſcuſling them, which he calls ſapien- 
ter dicere, eloquenter dicere, I will begin with the lat- 
ter, and conclude with the former. 


FIR PX T. 


Of the MANNER in which a PREACHER 0nght to 
DELIVER HIMSLLF. 


i] Saint Auſtin, purſuant to Cicero's plan of the 
duties of an orator, tells us they conſiſt in inſtructing, 
pleaſing, and moving the paſſions. Dixit quidam el. 
quens, & verum dixit, ita dicere debere eloquentem, ut dr- 
cent, ut delectet, ut ſteckat [k]. He repeats the ſame 
thing in other terms, ſaying, the Chriſtian orator muſt 
ſpeak in ſuch a manner as to be heard intelligenter, li. 
Zenter, obedienter ; viz. that we ſhould comprehend 
what he ſays, hear it with pleaſure, and conſent to 
what he would perſuade us. [/] For preaching has 
three ends: That the truth ſhould be known to us, 
ſhould be heard with pleaſure, and move us. Ut <+- 
ritas pateat, ut veritas placeat, ut veritas moveat. | 
ſhall purſue the ſame plan, and go through the three 
duties of a Chriſtian orator. 


] De doctr. chr. 1.4. n. 27. [1] De dof, chr. n. 61. 
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I, DuTyY of a PREACHER. 
To INSTRUCT, and for that end to SPEAK CLEARLY, 


Since the preacher ſpeaks in order to inſtru&, and 
has equal obligations to all, ro the ignorant and the 
oor, as much, and perhaps more, than to the learned 
and the rich ; his chief care ſhould be to make him- 
ſelf clearly underſtood : every thing muſt contribute 
to this end: the diſpoſition, the thoughts, the expreſ- 
ſion, and the utterance. 

It is a vicious taſte in ſome orators, [1] to imagine 
they are very profound, when much 1s required to 
comprehend them. They do not conſider, that every 
diſcourſe which wants an interpreter, is a very bad 
one. [nu] The ſupreme perfection in a preacher's 
ſtyle ſhould be to pleaſe the unlearned as well as the 
learned, by exhibiting an abundance of beauties for 
the latter, and being very perfpicuous for the former. 
But in caſe thoſe advantages cannot be united, [o] St. 
Auſtin would have us ſacrifice the firſt to the ſecond, 
and neglect ornaments, and even purity of diction, if 
it will contribute to make us more intelligible ; becauſe 
it is for that end we ſpeak. This fort of neglect, 
which requires ſome genius and art, as [p] he ob- 
ſerves after Cicero, and which proceeds from our being 
more attentive to things than to words, mult not, how- 
ever, be carried fo far as to make the diſcourſe low 
and grovelling, but only clearer, and more intelligible, 

St. Auſtin wrote at firſt againſt the Manichees, in 
a florid and ſublime ſtyle ; whence his writings were 


(u] Tunc demum ingenioſi ſci- 
ect, ſi ad intelligendos nos opus it 
ingenio. Quint. in Prom. 1. S. c. 2. 

Golem for vitioſum) ſermonem 
dixerim, quem auditor ſuo ingenio 
non intelligit. Ibid. 

lv] Ita & ſermo doctis prohabilis, 

planus imperitis erit. Ibid. 

[9] Cujus evidentiz diligens ap - 
petitus aliquando negligit verba 
cultiora, nec curat quid bene ſonet, 
ſed quid indicet atque intimet quod 
oſtendere intendit. Unde ait qui- 
dam, cum de tali genere locutionis 


Vol. II. 


ageret, eſſe in ea quandam diligen- 
tem negligentiam. Hzc tamen fic 
detrahit ornatum, ut ſordes non con- 
trahat. S. Auguſt. de doct. chriſt. 
I. 4. n. 24. 

Melius eſt reprehendant nos 
grammatici, quàm non intelligaut 
uli. Idem in Plal. cxxxvin. 

Le] Indicat non ingratam negli- 
gentiam, de re hominis magis, 
quam de verbis, laborantis . . 
Quzdam etiam negligentia elt dili- 
gens, Orat. n. 77, 78. 
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not intelligible to thoſe who had but a moderate ſhare of 
learning, at leaſt not without great difficulty. [q] Upon 
this he was told, that if he deſired to have his works 
more generally uſeful, he muſt write in the plain and 
common ſtyle, which has this advantage over the 
other, that it is equally intelligible to the learned and 
the unlearned. The holy father received this advice 
with his uſual humility, and made proper uſe of ir in 
the books he afterwards wrote againſt the heretics, 
and in his ſermons. His example ought to be a rule 
to all thoſe who are to inſtruct others, 

As obſcurity is the fault which the preacher ſhould 
chiefly avoid, and that his auditors are not allowed to 
interrupt him, when they meet with any thing ob- 
ſcure; [r] St. Auſtin adviſes him to read in the eyes 
and countenances of his auditors, whether they under. 
ſtand him or not; and to repeat the ſame thing, by 
giving it different turns, till he perceives he is under- 
ſtood; an advantage which thole cannot have, who, 
by a ſervile dependance on their memories, learn their 
ſermons by heart, and repeat them as ſo many leſſons, 

[5] That which generally occaſions obſcurity in dil- 
courſe, is our endeavouring to explain ourſelves always 
with brevity and conciſeneſs. One had better ſay too 
much than too little. A ſtyle that is every where 
ſprightly and conciſe, ſuch as that of Salluſt or of 
Tertullian, for inſtance, may ſuit works which are 


[] Me benevolentifſime monue- 
runt : ut communem loquendi con- 
ſuetudinem non deſererem, ſi er- 
rores illos tam pernicioſos ab ani- 
mis etiam imperatorum expellere 
cogitarem. Hunc enim ſermonem 


uſitatum & ſimplicem etiam docti 
intelligunt, illum autem indocti 


non intelligunt. De Gen. contra 
Tianich. 1. 1. c. 1. 

[7] Ubi omnes tacent ut audiatur 
unus, & in eum intenta ora con- 
vertunt, ibi ut requirat quiſque 
quod non intellexerit, nec moris eſt, 
nec decoris : ac per hoc debet maxi- 
me tacenti ſubvenire cura dicentis. 
Solet autem motu ſuo ſignificare 


tutrumintellexerit COgnuicendi;a Vie 


da multitudo; quod donec fignifi- 
cet, verſandum eſt quod agitur mul- 
timoda varietate dicendi : quod in 
poteſtate non habent, qui preparat1 
& ad verbum memoriter retenta 
pronunciant. S. Aug. de doch. 
chriſt. I. 4. n. 25. 

[5] Cavenda, quz nimiùm cor. 
ripientes omnia ſequitur, obſcuri- 
tas; ſatiuſque eſt aliquid (ration!) 
lupereſſe, quam deeſſe. .. Vitands 
ilia Salluſtiana (quanquam in iplo 
virtutis locum obtinet) brevitas, & 
abruptum ſermonis genus, quod oti- 
oſum fortaſse lectorem minus fallit, 
audientem tranſvolat, nec dum re- 


petatur exſpectat. Quint. I. 4. c. 2+ 
not 
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not intended to be ſpoken, and give the reader time 
and liberty to read them over and over again; but it is 
not proper for a ſermon, the rapidity of which might 
eſcape the moſt attentive auditor. [7] It muſt not 
even be ſuppoſed, that he is always ſo; and conſe- 
quently the diſcourſe ought to be ſo clear, as to reach 
even the molt unattentive, in like manner as the ſun 
{trikes our eyes, without our thinking of it, and al- 
moſt in ſpite of us. The ſupreme effect of this qua- 
lity does not conſiſt in making ourſelves underſtood, 
but in ſpeaking in ſuch a manner that we cannot be 
miſunderſtood. 


The NecessITY of Per$picuiTY in CATECHISTS, 


The neceſſity of the principle I have now laid 
down, appears in its greateſt evidence with regard to 
the firſt inſtructions given to young people, which I 
look upon as a primary kind of preaching, more diffi- 
cult than is generally imagined, and oftentimes more 
uſeful than the brighteſt and molt laboured diſcourſes. 
It is allowed that a catechiſt, who teaches children the 
firſt elements of religion, cannot be too clear and in- 
telligible. No thought or expreſſion ſhould fall from 
him, above their capacities. Every thing ought to 
be adapted to their ſtrength, or rather to their weak- 
nels. We muſt ſay but few things to them, expreſs 
them clearly, and repeat them often; we mult not 
peak haſtily, or with rapidity, but pronounce every 
ſyllable articulately ; give them ſhort and clear defi- 
nitions, and always in the ſame words; make the ſe- 
veral truths evident to them by known examples, 
and familiar compariſons ; ſpeak little to them, and 
make them ſpeak a great deal; which is one of the 


[e] Idipſum in conſilio eſt ha- cari, niſi tam clara fuerint que di- 
bendum, non ſemper tam eſſe acrem cemus, ut in animum ejus oratio, 
(auditoris intentionem, ut obſcuri- ut ſol in oculos, etiamſi non inten- 
tatem apud fe ipſe diſcutiat, & te- datur, incurrat. Quare, non ut in- 
nebris orationis inſerat quoddam in- telligere poſſit, ſed ne omnino poſ- 
telligentiæ ſuz lumen; ſed multis fit non intelligere, curandum. 
tum frequeater cogitationibus avo Quint. I. 8. c. 2. 
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moſt eſſential duties of a catechiſt, and the leaſt prac- 
tiſed ; and above all, muſt call to mind the happy 
ſaying of Quintilian, [a] that a child's mind is like a 
a veſſel with a narrow neck, in which no water will 
enter, if poured abundantly into it; whereas it fills 
inſenſibly, if the liquid be poured gently, or even by 
drops. The catechiſt muſt proceed gradually from 
theſe plain ſteps, to ſomething ſtronger and more ele- 
vated, according to the proficiency he obſerves in the 
children; but he muſt always take care to adapt him- 
ſelf to their capacity, and their weakneſs ; and to de- 
ſcend to them, becauſe they are not in a conditionto 
raiſe themſelves to him. 

This taſk, which is one of the moſt important in 
the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, is not, generally ſpeaking, 
eſteemed or reſpected enough. People ſeldom prepare 
themſelves for it with the care it deſerves : and as the 
difficulty and importance of it are little known, we 
too often neglect the means which might facilitate its 
ſucceſs. Whoever takes this charge upon himſelf, 
ought to peruſe with great attention St. Auſtin's ad- 
mirable treatiſe upon the method of inſtructing cate- 
chumens, in which that great man, after laying down 
excellent rules upon this point, proceeds to propoſe a 
plan of the beſt method (in his opinion) for inſtructing 
them in the principles of religion. 

I think it would be of great advantage to form a 
general ſcheme or plan for catechiling in pariſhes, to 
ſerve as a foundation for all the inſtructions neceſſary, 
and regulate both the matter and diſpoſition ; ſo that 
all the catechiſms might contain the ſame inſtructions, 
but treated in a more or leſs extenſive manner, as the 
children ſhould be more or leſs improved. Theſe ca- 
techiſms may be divided into three claſſes, the firſt 


Le] Magiſtri hoc opus eſt, cdm 
adhuc rudia traftabit ingenia, non 
ſtatim onerare infirmitatem diſcen- 
tinm, ſed temperare vires ſuas, & 
ad intellectum audientis deſcendere. 
Nam ut vaſcula oris anguſti ſuper- 
ſuſam humoris copiam reſpuunt, 


ſenſim autem influentibus, vel etiam 
inſtillatis, complentur, ſic animi 
puerorum quantum accipere poſſint 
videndum eſt. Nam majora intel- 
lectu velut parùm aptos ad percipi- 
endum animos non ſubibunt. Quint. 
I. 1. cap. 3. 
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for beginners, the ſecond for thoſe who have already 
received ſome inſtructions, and the third for ſuch as 
are more advanced, and are prepared for receiving the 
firſt communion, or have lately received it. I ſuppoſe 
children to continue in each claſs about two years; in 
which time, the plan I have now mentioned, be it 
what it will, is to be explained to them (for it is highly 
reaſonable to leave it to the choice and prudence of 
the perſon who is at the head of the catechiſts) al- 


ways ſubjoining the catechiſm of the dioceſe. The 


matters ſhould at firſt be treated briefly, and in gene- 
tal terms, becauſe they are calculated for children. 
M. Fleury's catechiſm is excellent for beginners, and 
may be looked upon as the execution of the plan 
which St. Auguſtine gives us in his treatiſe. The ſame 
matters are repeated in the ſecond and third claſſes; 
but in a new method, which is always an improve- 
ment of that which preceded, by adding to it new 
lights, and more efficacious truths. Would not reli- 
gion be thus taught thoroughly? I have ſeen ſome 
children, even among the poor, make ſurpriſingly 
clear reſponſes upon very difficult ſubjects, which 
could be owing to nothing but the maſter's order and 
method of teaching, and which ſhews that young peo- 
ple are capable of every thing, when they are well 
inſtructed. 

I own, that nothing is more tedious or diſtaſteful 
to a man of genius, who has often a great deal of vi- 
vacity, than thus to teach the firſt principles of reli- 
ron to children, who very often want either capacity 
or attention. But mult not others have had the ſame 
patience with us, when they taught us the alphabet, 
orthography, and the joining of words; and when 
we ourſelves learnt the catechiſm ? [x] Is it agreeable 

ro 


[x] Num deleRat, nifi amor in- nuta manſa inſpuere paryulo filio, 
Yitet, decurtata & mutilata verba quam ipſam mandere ac devorare 
immurmurare? Et tamen optant grandiora, Non ergo recedat de 


homines habere infantes quibus id tore etiam cogitatio gallinæ il- 
exhibeant: & ſuavius eſt matri mi- ius, quæ languidulis penais tene - 
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to a father, ſays St. Auſtin, to ſtammer out half words 


with his ſon, in order to teach him to ſpeak ? Yet 
this gives him great pleaſure. Does not a mother 
take more delight in putting aliment into her infant's 
mouth, ſuitable to its weak and tender condition, 
than to take the nouriſhment proper for herſelf ? We 
muſt perpetually call to mind the tenderneſs of a hen 
who covers her young ones with her extended wings; 
and hearing their feeble cries, calls them with a fal- 
tering voice, in order to ſhelter them trom the bird of 
prey, who unrelentingly inatches away ſuch as do not 
fly for ſafety to their mother's wings. [y] The love 
and charity of Chriſt, who vouchſafed to apply this 
compariſon to himſelf, has been infinitely more exten- 
ſive, and it was in imitation of him, that St. Paul [z 
made himſelf weak with the weak, in order to gain the 
eat; and had for all the faithful, the gentleneſs and 
[a] tenderneſs of a nurſe and a mother, 

(b] This, ſays St. Auſtin, is what we muſt repre- 
ſent to ourſelves, when we are tired or diſgulted ; 
when we are weary of deſcending to the puerility and 
weakneſs of children; and to repeat inceſſantly to 
them the moſt trite things, and run them over a 
hundred times. It often happens, continues the ſame 
father, that we take a ſingular pleaſure, in ſhewing 
friends newly arrived at the city we live in, whatever 
is beautiful, uncommon, or curious; and the ſweet- 
neſs of friendſhip diffuſes a ſecret charm over things 
which would otherwiſe appear exceeding tireſome, 
and gives them, as to ourſelves, all the graces of no- 


velty. [c] Why ſhould not charity produce the ſame 
effects in us that friendſhip does, eſpecially when the 


ros fcetus operit, & ſuſurrantes pul- deſcendere . . . cogitemus quid no- 
los confractà voce advocat: cujus bis prerogatum ſit ah illo , . . ga, 
blandas alas refugientes ſuperbi, cm in forma Dei Met, ſemetipſum 
preeda fiunt alitibus. De catchiſ. exinanivit, formam jervi accipiens. 
rudih, c. 10 & 12. De catech. rud. cap. 10. 
.)] Matt. xxiii. 37. [c] Quanto ergo magis delectari 
[z] 1 Cor. ix. 22. nos oportet, cum ipium Deum jam 
[a] 1 Theſſ. ii. 7. diſcere homines accedunt, propter 
#5] Si uſitata, & parvulis congru- quem diſcenda ſunt, quæcunque 
entia ſæpe repetere faſtidimus.. . diſcenda ſunt? Ibid. c. 12. 
1 ad intiruitatem diſcentium piget 
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thing propoſed tends towards making God himſelf 
known to men, who ought to be the end of all our 
knowledge, and of all our ſtudies ? f 

I thought it my duty to enlarge a little upon the 
manner of framing catechiſms, which is not foreign to 
the end I propoſe to myſelt in this article, viz. of in- 
ſtructing youth in what relates to the Eloquence of 
the Pulpic. It is now time to proceed to the ſecond 
duty of preachers. 5 


II. Dor v of a PREACHER. 


To PLEASE, and for that end, to SPEAK in a FLORID 
| and POLITE MANNER. 


St. Auſtin recommends to the preacher to endea- 
your firſt, and above all things, to be clear and per- 
ſpicuous, but he does not pretend he muſt contine 
himſelf to that only. He would not have truth di- 
veſted of the ornaments of ſpeech, which it alone has 
a right to employ. [d] He would have human Elo- 
quence ſubſervient to the word of God, but not the 
word of God made the ſlave of human Eloquence. 
It often happens, that we cannot reach the heart but 
through the underſtanding, and that in order to affect 
the one, we mult pleaſe the other. [e] It is an ex- 
cellent quality, in his opinion, to love and to ſearch 
in the words only the things themſelves, and not the 
words: but he owns at the fame time, that this qua- 
lity is very uncommon ; that, in caſe truth is repre- 


jented without ornaments, it will affect very few; J 


chat ſpeech, like food, muſt be palatable in order to 
make it agreeable; and that in both, we muſt pay a 
regard to the delicacy of mankind, and gratify their 
taſte in ſome meaſure. 


[4] Nee doctor verbis ſerviat, fed De catech. rud. n. 26. 
verba doctori. De doctr. chriſt. 1. D] Sed quoniam inter ſc habent 
4. n. 61. nonnullam ſimilitudinei veſcentes 
le] Bonorum ingeniorum inſig- atque diſcentes, propter fattidia plu- 
nis eſt indoles, in verbis verum a- rimorum etiam ipſa, fine quibus vivi 
mare, non verba. . . Quod tamen fi non poteſt, alimenta condieuda 
hat inſuaviter, ad paucos quidem ſunt. Ibid. 
ſtudioſiſſimos ſuus pervenit fructus. | 
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It was for the ſame reaſon that the fathers of the 
church were far from forbidding thoſe who were call- 
ed to the miniſtry of the word, the reading antient 
authors and profane learning. [g] St. Auſtin declares, 
that all the truths found in heathen authors are our 
own, and conſequently, we have a right to claim them 
as our property, by taking them out of the hands of 
thoſe unjuſt poſſeſſors, in order to employ them to a 
better uſe. [] He would have us leave to heathen 
writers their profane words and ſuperſtitious ſictions, 
which every good Chriſtian ovght to abominate ; at- 
ter the example of the Iſraelites, who, by the com- 
raand of God himſelf, plundered Egypt of her gold 
and moſt precious garments, without touching their 
idols; and that we ſhould take from the heathen au— 
thors, thoſe truths we find in them, and which are, as 
it were, the ſilver, the gold, and ornaments of diſcourſe; 
and clothe our ideas with them, 1n order to make the 
one and the other ſubſervient to the preaching of the 
goſpel. [7] He cites a great number of fathers who 
thus made uſe of them, in imitation of Moſes him- 
ſelf, who was carefully inſtructed in all the wiſdom of 
the Egyptians. 

St. Jerom treats the ſame topic more at large, in 
a fine letter [&, where he juſtifies himſelf from the 
reproaches of his adverſaries, who imputed it as a 
crime in him, that he had employed profane learning 
in his writings. After pointing out ſeveral places in 
the ſcriptures, where heathen authors are cited, he 

ſe] De doctr. chriſt. I. 2. n. 6. 


[+] Sic doctrinæ omnes gentili- 1. 2. n. 60. 


da chriſtianum. De doctr. chriſt. 


um, non folum ſimulata & ſuper- 
ſtitioſa figmenta .. . quæ unuſquiſ- 
que noſtrum duce Chriſto de ſocie- 
tate gentihinm exiens debet abomi- 
nit atque devitare: ſed etium libe- 
r4ies diſciplinas uſui veritatis apti- 
ores, & quædam morum pracepta 
utiliſima continent... que tan- 

uam aurum & argentum debet ab 
eis auferre chriſtianus ad uſum juſ- 
tum prædicandi evangelii. Veſtem 


* quoque illorum . . accipere atque 


kabere Iicucrit, in uſum converten- 


[i] Nonne aſpicimus quanto auro 
& argento & veite ſuffarcinatus 
exierit de Ægypto Cyprianus doc- 
tor ſuaviſſimus, & martyr beatiſſi- 
mus? De doctr. chrift. n. 61. Vir 
eloquentia pollens & martyrio. 8. 
Hieron. ; 

[4] Quæris cur in opuſculis 
noſtris ſecularium literarum inter- 
dum ponamus exempla, & cando- 
rem Eccleſiæ Erthnicorum ſordibus 
polluamus? S. Hieron. Epiſt. ad 
Maguum. 
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makes a long enumeration of the eccleſiaſtical writers, 
who alſo made ule of their teſtimony, in defence of the 
Chriſtian religion. Among the holy writers, he had 
named St. Paul, who quotes ſeveral paſſages from the 
Greek poets. *[/] And indeed, fays he, he had learnt 
« from the true David, the way of forcing the ene- 
« my's weapon out of his own hand, in order to fight 
„him; and to cut off the head of the proud Goliah 
« with his own ſword.” 

It were therefore much to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
who are deſigned for the Pulpit ſhould begin by im- 
bibing Eloquence at its ſource, that 1s, from the 
Greek and Latin authors, who have been always 
looked upon as maſters of the art of ſpeaking. [n 
The ſacred orator ſhould have learnt from them the 
diſtribution of the ſeveral ornaments of diſcourſe, and 
this not barely to pleaſe the auditor, much leſs to gain 
a reputation, (motives which even heathen Rhetoric 
thought unworthy its orators,) but in order to make 
truth more amiable to men, by rendering her more 
lovely; and to engage them, by this kind of inno- 
cent allurement, to reliſh her holy ſweetneſs, and to 
practiſe her ſalutary leſſons with greater diligence and 
ſincerity. 

It is well known that St. Ambroſe's Eloquence had 
this effect on St. Auſtin, though he was ſtill charmed 
with the beauties of profane Eloquence. [u] That 
great biſhop preached the word of God to his people 
with ſo many charms and-graces, that all his auditors 
were tranſported with a kind of divine enthuſiaſm, 


II Didicerat à vero David ex- 
forquere de manibus hoſtium gladi- 
um, & Golie ſuperbiſſimi caput 
proprio mucrone truncare. Ibid. 

In] Illud quod agitur genere 
temperato, id eſt ut eloquentia ipſa 
delectet, non eſt propter ſeipſum 
murpandum, ſed ut rebus quæ uti- 
liter honeſteque dicuntur . . . ali- 
quanto promptiùs & delectztione 
Ips4 clocutionis accedat, vel tenaci- 
* adhæreſcat afſenins. . . . Ita fit 
pt ctiam temperzti generis ornatu 


non jactanter, ſed prudenter uta- 
mur, non ejus fine contenti, quo 
tantummodo delectatur auditor : 
ſed hoc potiùs agentes, ut etiam 
ipſo ad bonum, quod perſuadere vo- 
lumus, adjuvetur. S. Aug. de doct. 
chr. I. 4. n. 55. | 

[ Veni ad Ambroſium Epiſcg- 

m . . cujus tunc eloquia ſtrenuꝭ 
miniſtrabant adipem frumenti tui 
. & ſohriam vini ebrietatem populo 
tuo. Confeſſ. I. 5. c. 13. 


[9] SY 
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o] St. Auſtin ſought only in the ſermons of that 
preacher, the flowers of language, and not the ſoli- 
dity of ſenſe; but it was not in his power to ſeparate 
them. He thought to have opened his underſtanding 
and heart to the beauties of diction only; but truth 
entered at the ſame time, and ſoon gained an abſolute 
ſovereignty over him. 

He himlelf made the ſame uſe of Eloquence after- 
wards, We find the people were ſo raviſhed with his 
ſermons, that they beſtowed the utmoſt applauſes on 
them. He was, however, very far either from ſeek- 
ing or affecting thoſe applauſes ; for his humility was 
ſo great, that they really afflicted him, and made him 
fear the ſecret and ſubtile contagion of that poiſoned 
vapour. [p] But whence ſhould ſuch frequent ac- 
clamations ariſe, but from this, viz. that truth, thus 
illuſtrated, and placed in her utmoſt ſplendor by a 
truly eloquent man, charms and tranſports the mind 
of man? 

I cannot here avoid exhorting my readers to pe- 
ruſe M. Arnaud's little treatiſe, entitled, Reflections on 
the Eloguence of Preachers. He there refutes part of 
the preface which M. du Blois his friend had prefixed 
to his tranſlation of St. Auſtin's ſermons, in which he 
pretended to ſhew, that moſt preachers followed a 
manner of preaching contrary to that of St. Aultin, 
by making too much uſe of human Eloquence, which 
he thought improper for ſermons. This preface had 
dazzled great numbers, and was very much applauded. 
But they were greatly aſtoniſhed, when M. Arnaud's 
little treatiſe appeared, to find that almoſt the whole 
preface was founded upon falſe principles and rea- 
It may be of ule, and agreeable at the ſame 
time, to compare theſe two treatiſes, by firſt reading 


[e] Cùm non ſatagerem diſcere diceret, pariter intrabat & quam 

quæ dicebat, ted tantum quemad- vere diceret. Ibid. n. 14. 
[p] Unde autem erebrò & mul. 
bant in animum meum ſimul cum tim acclamatur ita dicentibus, 2 
verbis quæ diligebam, res etiam quia veritas fic demonſtrata, fic de. 

uas negligebam : neque enim ea fenſa, fic invicta, delectat? De 
Grime re poteram. Et dum cor ape- doctr. chr. I. 4. n. 56. 
rirem ad excipiendum quam diſertè | 
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the preface, in order to ſee if we can find any fault in 
it; and then, by examining the refutation, to ſee 
whether it be juſt and ſolid, and ſupported by ſound 
arguments. | 

The principle I have laid down from St. Auſtin's 
rules, viz. that the Chriſtian orator may, and even 
ought to ſtrive to pleaſe the auditor, muſt be kepr 
within certain limits, and requires ſome illuſtration. 
Two defects mult be avoided 1n preaching ; the one 
conſiſts in taking too much pains about the ornaments 
and graces of diſcourſe, and the other in neglecting 
them. I ſhall ſay ſomething of each. 


F.10S1TDEFEC-T. 


TaKinG too much Pains about the ORNnamerTs. 


It is very blameable in a Chriſtian orator, to endea- 
vour more at pleaſing than inſtructing bis auditors ; 
and to be more ſolicitous about words than things; to 
rely too much upon his labour and preparation; to 
enervate the force of the truths he is denouncing, by 
a puerile affectation of bright thoughts; in a word, to 
adulterate and corrupt God's word, by a vicious mix- 
ture of trifling ornaments. 

[4] St. Jerom, whoſe taſte for Eloquence and the 
graces of diſcourſe are well known, could not ſuffer 
the Chriſtian orator, (neglecting to inſtruct himſelf 
and others in the very principles of religion) to em- 
ploy himſelf only as a declaimer, to pleaſe people; 
nor that the auguſt Eloquence of the Pulpit ſhould 
Iegentratc 10 a vain parade of words, fit for nothing 
more tian to gain a little trifling applauſe. [V] St. 
Ambroſe was of the ſame opinion, and would baniſh 
abſolutely that Kind of embroidery from preaching, 
whoſe only effect is to make thoughts more languid. 


[9] Nolo te declamatorem eſſe rationem ſui facere, indoctorum 
& rabulam, garrulumque ſine ra- hominum ett. 8. Hieron. Epitt. ad 
tione. N-pot. 

Verba volvere, & celeritate di- [r] Comment. I. 3. 
tendi apud imperitum vulgus adnu- 

Aufer 
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Aufer mihi lenocinia fucumque verborum, quia ſolent ence. 
vare ſententias. | 

God tells us in Ezekiel, how much he deteſted the 
unhappy diſpoſition of the Iſraelites, [c] who inſtead 
of improving by the ſad predictions of his prophet, 
and being alarmed by them to their advantage, went 
to hear him only for diverſion's fake, as to a concert 
of muſic. How much would he have reproached the 
prophet himſelf, had he given occaſion for fo ſhame- 
ful an abuſe, through any fault or neglect of his, by 
endeavouring merely to gratiſy the ears of his auditors 
by a ſoft harmony and an empty found of words? This 
is the juſt character of ſermens, of which nothing re- 
mains but the unprofitable remembrance of the plea- 


ure they gave when ſpoke. 


A certain heathen complained, that in his time 
theſe light graces of ſtyle, which ought to be employ- 
ed in fubjedts-of a leſs grave and ſerious nature, had 
done a kind of violence to good ſenſe and reaſon ; and 
poſſeſſed themſelves, as it were, by force, even of the 
ſuits or cauſes in which the lives and fortunes of men 
were debated. [7] In ipſa capitis aut fortunarum peri: 
cula irrupit voluptas. 

How much more ought this abuſe to be condemned 
in religious diſcourſes, in which the graveſt, and at the 
ſame time the moſt awful ſubjects are handled ? In 
which it is intended, for inſtance, to humble and in- 
timidate the ſinner in order to his ſalvation, by repre- 
ſenting the horrors of death to be nearer him than 
perhaps he imagines ; the cry of the blood of Chriſt 
Jeſus, which demands vengeance for having been ſo 
long profaned; the anger of a juſtly exaſperated God, 
ready to fall upon his head; and hell open under his 
feet, in order to ſwallow him up ? 

D] Is a preacher excuſable, amidſt ſuch great 
truths as theſe, to employ himſelf wholly on an empty 

pomp 

DL] Ezek. xxxiii. 32. periodis, quam lætiſſimis locis ſen- 

2 Quint. I. 4. c. 2. tentiaſque dicentem ? ... Quo fuge- 


Fu] An miſquam tulerit reum in rit interim dolor itle ? Ubi lachry- 
diſtzimine capitis, decurrentibus mz ſubſtiterint ? Unde ſe in medium 
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mp of elocution; to go in ſearch of bright thoughts, 
to make his periods harmonious, and to croud a ſet 
of empty figures one upon the other? What becomes 
in the mean time of that grief and ſadneſs which 
ought to pierce his ſoul whilſt he is diſcourſing on ſuch 
ſubjects, and which ought to make his whole diſcourſe 
one continued groan, as it were? Might we not juſt- 
ly be angry, ſhould the preacher endeavour to diſplay 
his genius, and had leiſure to act the fine ſpeaker, at 
a time when thunder and lightning only ſhould ap- 
pear, and the moſt lively and animated emotions of 
the foul ? 


SECOND FAULT. 


De being too NEGLIGENT of the ORNAMENTS of 
SPEECH. 


Another fault in preaching, much more common 
than the former, and of infinitely worſe conſequence, 
is, the being too careleſs of the elocution ; the not 
having a ſufficient reſpect for the audience, the ap- 
pearing before them without almoſt any preparation, 
the ſpeaking extempore whatever occurs, frequently 
without order, choice, or juſtneſs; and by this at- 
fected negligence giving the hearers a diſtaſte and 
contempt for the word of God, which in itſelf 1s wor- 
thy of engaging the eſteem and awe of mankind, and 
ought to be their ſweeteſt conſolation, their molt ſo- 
id glory. 

The aim and deſign which every worthy preacher 
propoſes in addreſſing himſelf to Chriſtians, is to per- 
ſuade them, in order to incline them to virtue, and to 
give them an abhorrence to vice; but all do not em- 
ploy the neceſſary means to thoſe great ends, nor ſtu- 


tem ſecura abſervatio artium miſe- ac ſui jaAantem, & ambitioſum in- 
it? Non ab exordio uſque ad ulti- ſtitorem eloquentiz in ancipiti forte 
mam vocem continuus quidam ge- videat ? Non imò oderit reum verba 
mitus, & idem triſtitiæ vultus ferva- aucupantem, & anxium de fama 
bitur .. Commoveaturne quil- ingenii, & cui eſſe diſerto vacet. 
quam ejus fortuna, quem tumidum Quint. I. 11. c. 1. q 
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| | dy to ſpeak in a perſuaſive manner. It is this form 
| | the difference between good and bad preachers. [x 


The latter, ſays St. Auſtin, preach in a groſs, diſa- oft 
greeable and cold manner, obtusè, deformiter, frigids, ven 
the former with ingenuity, beauty and ſtrength, acute, He 
ornate, vehementer. of t 
The ſalvation of moſt Chriſtians, as well as their the! 
| faith, depend on the word ; but this word muſt be nec 
| a treated with art and ſkill, in order that the minds of deg 
people may be prepared to receive it. The ornament and 
of ſpeech is one of the means conducive to this pur. diſt 
poſe, and the reaſon of it is very plain; viz. the au- [4] 
ditor muſt not only hear what is ſpoke, but hear it mot 
willingly : [y] volumus non ſolum intelligenter, verum * 
etiam libenter audiri. Now how can he hear it willing. reig 
ly, unleſs he is induced by pleaſure? [Zz] Quis tenetur 1 
ut audiat, fi non delefietur ? . .. [a] Quis eum (orats- Gre 
rem] velit audire, niſi auditorem nonnulld etiam ſuavitate duly 
detineat? Who can bear to hear an orator, if he be befe 
<« not allured with ſomething ſweet and pleaſant!“ gp 
Burt this ornament of ſpeech is not incompatible with of t] 
ſimplicity ; for this ſimplicity muſt not be groſs, te- clarc 
dious, and diſtaſteful : [] Nolumus faſtidiri etiam quad he h 
ſubmiſſe dicimus. There is a medium between a far- I da 
fetched, florid, luminous; and a low, grovelling, lere 
careleſs ſtyle: and it is the medium between theſe that this 
ſuits the preacher. [c] Ila quogue eloquentia generis gee 
temperati apud eloquentem eccleſiaſticum, nec inornata re- God, 
linquitur, nec indecenter ornatur. [ 
Chriſtians would know much more than they do, whic 
were they to frequent regularly their pariſh cl; urches, be e 
which they are more indiſpenſably obliged do to than pare 
is generally imagined; and were ſermons written and Piece 
delivered as they ought to be, which is a duty no lels urme 
incumbent on the preacher. What affliction, what conſe 
grief mult thoſe feel, who have ſome idea of the im- ” 
portance of this miniſtry, to ſee their churches gene- 42 
[x] De doQtr. chri$. I. 4. n. 7. [a] N. 56. Mg 
UN-. . [5] wid. 7 
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nerally empty, or very thin; eſpecially if they are 
conſcious that it is their cold, languid, tireſome, and 
often long-winded manner of ſpeaking, which pre- 
vents their pariſhioners from coming to hear them? 
Hereby they are wanting in the moſt important duty 
of their function: they deceive the expectation of 
their hearers, who run eagerly in order to ſupply their 
neceſſities, but are obliged to return empty. They 
degrade the word of God by their careleſs delivery, 
and cauſe it to be looked upon with contempt and 
diſtaſte. They diſhonour the Divine Majeſty, whoſe 
dj ambaſſadors they are; and do not conſider, that, 
thould the envoy of an earthly monarch behave in this 
manner, he would be juſtly looked upon by his ſove- 
reign as a prevaricator. 

They are far from obſerving the conduct of that 
Greek * orator, who never ſpoke in public till he had 
duly prepared himſelf for it; and beſought the gods 
before he came out of his houſe, not to ſuffer one 
word to fall from him unworthy of his auditors : or 
of that Roman orator, who though ſo eminent, de- 
clares, [e] that he never pleaded any cauſe, till after 
he had taken all the pains requiſite for that purpoſe. 
dare not tranſlate the words which Quintilian [f] 
levels againſt that lawyer, who ſhould be wanting in 
this duty, ſo eſſential to his profeſſion, but which is 
much more ſo to that of a miniſter of the word of 
God, on which the ſalvation of his hearers depends. 

I am ſenſible, that the multitude of affairs, in 
which ſuch paſtors as are careful of their duty muſt 
be engaged, allow them but very little time to pre- 
pare their ſermons. But we are not here treating of 
pieces of Eloquence, laboured and poliſhed with the 
utmoſt care; which require long application, and 
conſequently complete leiſure, The preacher, who, 


[4] Legatione fungimur, ſemper quantum plurimum poterit. 
Pericles. Neque enim ſolùm negligentis, ſed 
ſe] Ad illam cauſaram operam & mali, & in ſuſcepta causa pertidi, 
nunquam niſi paratus & meditatus ac proditoris eſt, pejus agere quam 
zccedo. Cie. I. 1. de leg. n. 2. poſſit. Quint. I. 12. c. 9. 
{/] Aﬀeret ad dicendum curæ 
beſides 
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beſides a natural genius, has ſome learning ; and who 
joins to theſe qualities a ſtrong zeal for the ſalvation 
of Chriſtians, never fails of. fucceſs; and is ſure of 
applauſe, when he lays down his diſcourſe with order, 
delivers ſolid and pathetic things, corroborates them 
by texts of ſcripture, and oblerves not to make his 
diſcourſe too long. Such a preparation as this, (and 
it is indiſpenſable) does not take up a vaſt deal of 
time. 

Is any part of the miniſterial function more impor- 
tant, more neceſſary, more worthy of the paſtoral 
zeal, than the care of the poor, and that of adminiſ- 
tring the ſacraments? [g] Nevertheleſs we ſee, on one 
fide, that the apoſtles, when aſſembled to remedy the 
complaints, which the diſtribution of the alms had 
occalioned among the faithful, think themfelves oblig- 
ed to lay aſide this ſo holy duty, rather than to leave 
off preaching the word of God, to which they were 
expreſsly commanded to poſtpone every thing elſe; 
and on the other ſide, when St. Paul, fo well inſtruct- 
ed in the duty of an apoſtle, and ſo indefatigable in 
his labours, declares expreſsly, [+] that Chriſt ſent him, 
not to baptize, but to preach the Goſpel. Preaching is 
therefore the chief function of apoitles, biſhops, and 
paſtors of every denomination 3 to which they ought 
to apply themſclves with all the vigour they are capa- 
ble of, removing, with an inflexible ſeverity, whate- 
ver is incompatible with this firſt and moſt eſſential of 
their duties. 

This precept and example has been given us by all 
thoſe great ſaints, whoſe learned and eloquent diſ- 
courſes have done ſo much honour to the Chriſtian 
world, tho* moſt of them poſſeſſed the higheſt digni- 
ties in the church, and were vigilant in defending it 
againſt hereſies. 

[i] St. Gregory Nazianzen, though he deſpiſed the 
diſpoſition of words, and thoſe empty delicacies which 
only pleaſe the ear, was yet very far from neglecting 
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what might be of uſe to elocution, [&] as he obſerves 
more than once. * I have reſerved, ſays he, Elo- 
quence only ; and I do not repent the pains and fa- 
tigue I have ſuffered by ſea and land, in order to at- 
tain it ; I could wiſh, for my own and my friends 
fakes, that we poſſeſſed all the force of it. . . [I] This 
alone remains of what I once poſſeſt, and I offer, de- 
yote and conſecrate it to my God, The voice of his 
command, and the impulſe of his Spirit, have made 
me abandon all things beſide, to barter all I was maſ- 
ter of, for the precious ſtone of the Goſpel. Thus 
then I am become, or rather I wiſh ardently to become 
that happy merchant, who exchanges contemptible 
and periſhable goods, for others that are excellent and 
eternal, But being a miniſter of the Goſpel, I devote 
myſelf ſolely to the art of preaching : I embrace it as 
my lot, and will never forſake it.... [n] In another 
place, he thanks his flock, in that their incredible 
ardor for the word of God was his conſolation againſt, 
the injurious and malicious diſcourſes vented by his 
enemies againſt his Eloquence, which he indeed had 
acquired by the ſtudy of profane authors; but had 
raiſed and ennobled by the reading of the ſacred writ- 
ings, and by the vivifying wood of the croſs, which 
had taken away all its bitterneſs. He adds, thar he 
is not of the opinion of many others, who would have 
people be contented with a dry, ſimple, unadorned, flat 
diſcourſe ; who cover their lazineſs or ignorance with 
a contemptuous diſdain of their adverfaries, and pre- 
tend therein to imitate the apoſtles z not conſidering 
that miracles and prodigies were to them inſtead of 
Eloquence. 

u] St. Ambroſe, in the very place where he exhorts 
preachers to make their diſcourſes pure, ſimple, clear, 
weighty, and ſolid, adds, that as they mult not be af- 


[4] Orat. z. [:] Orat. 27. 
* St, Gregory Nazianzen had {x} Oratio fit pura, ſimplex, di- 
undertaken ſeveral voyages, pur- lucida atque manifeſta, * 5 gra” 


poſely to ſtudy Eloquence under the, vitatis & ponderis : non affectata 
ableſt maſters. | elegantia, ted non intermiſſà gratia, 
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fectedly elegant, ſo neither muſt they be devoid of 
beauties and graces. And he himſelf always practiſed 
what he inculcated to others. 

Was ever paſtor more employed, or more devoted 
to good works, than St. Auſtin ? [9] But then his zeal, 
no leſs enlightened than fervent, did not engroſs any 


part of the time requiſite for preparing what was ne. 


ceſſary for the inſtruction of the faithful. One would 
conclude, that at firſt his ſermons were written down, 
and got by heart; becauſe he then had more leiſure, 
and more occaſion to uſe this precaution. Afterwards, 
he contented himſelf with ſearching for the ſenſe of 
ſuch paſſages of ſcripture as he intended to explain; 
to diſplay the truths they contained, and to find out 
texts to ſupport and illuſtrate them ; which reſearch, 
and his preaching, coſt him no little pains, as he him- 


ſelf tells us in the concluſion of his fourth diſcourſe 


on the ciiid Pſalm. Magno labore quæſita & invents 


unt, magno labore nunciats & diſputata ſunt : fit labor 


noſter fruttuoſus vobis, & benedicat anima noſtra Domi- 
nam. The inſatiable ardor with which his auditors 
uſed to hear him, 1s a manifeſt proof that he was a 
very able preacher ; was very laborious in preparing, 
and careful in the delivery of his fermons. 

I have purpoſely reſerved St. Chryſoſtom for the 
laſt, becauſe none of the fathers have inſiſted more on 
the ſubject in queſtion, than he has done. In his 
beautiful diſcourſe on the prieſthood, which is juſtly 
conſidered as his maſter-piece, he lays it down as an 


inconteſtable 3 that the chief duty of biſhops, 


and conſequently of all paſtors, conſiſts in the inſtruc- 
tion delivered from the Pulpit: becauſe by that alone, 


they are enabled to teach Chriſtians the truths of re- 
ligion, to inſpire them with a love for virtue, draw 


them out of the paths of vice, and ſupport them in 
the ſevere trials they muſt undergo, and the combats 
they muſt daily ſultain againſt the enemies of their 
ſalvation, Without this 133 a poor church may 
be compared to a city attacked on all ſides, and with- 
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out defence; or to a ſhip driven by ſtorms, and with- 
out a pilot. The word in the mouth of a paſtor, is 
like a ſword in the hand of a warrior ; but this ſword 
muſt be managed with art and dexterity ; or, to ſpeak 
more plainly, [p] a paſtor muſt very aſſiduouſly pre- 

re the ſermons and other diſcourſes he is obliged to 
deliver in public; and mult uſe his utmoſt efforts to 
acquire this talent, fince on it depends the falvation 
of molt of the ſouls committed to his care. 

But here it will be objected; if this be true, why 
did St. Paul neglect the acquiring this talent; and wh 
did he not ſcruple to own, that [q] he was rude in p hu { 
and that too 1n writing to the Corinthians, who ſet fo 
high a value upon Eloquence ? 

This expreſſion, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, the ſenſe and 
depth of which has not been diſcovered, has deceived 
multitudes, and by them has been made uſe of as a 
handle to vindicate their own ſloth. If St. Paul was 
ignorant, as you ſay, how came he to confound the 
4 at Damaſcus, having not yet wrought any mi- 
racles? How was it poſſible for him to vanquiſh the 
Greeks in argument, and why did he not retire to 
Tarſus? Was it not after he had gained ſo complete 
a victory by the power of his diſcourſe, that unable 
to bear the ignominy of their defeat, they reſolved to 
put him to death ? Of what did he make uſe in his 
conteſt with the citizens of Antioch, who were re- 
ſolved to embrace the Jewiſh ceremonies ? Did not 
the ſenator of the Areopagus, who inhabited the moſt 
ſuperſtitious, and at the ſame time the moſt learned 
city in the world, and his wife, follow him, after 
hearing but one of his diſcourſes ? How did that Apoſ- 
tle employ his time in Theſſalonica, in Corinth, in 
Epheſus, and even in Rome itſelf? Did not he ſpend 
whole days and nights in explaining the ſacred writ- 
Ings? Need we relate his various diſputes with the 
Epicureans and Stoics? How audacious then muſt 
thoſe be, who after this would give the title of igno- 
rant to St, Paul ? He, whoſe diſputations and ſermons 
[#] xed Toy light m ous mtg [q] 2 Cor. xi. 6, 
ra Ari ,b le. 
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were univerſally admired ; he, whom the Lycaoniang 


imagined to be Mercury, undoubtedly becauſe of his bellil 
Eloquence? thetic 
It may happen, that paſtors full of zeal, charity, ſtruc] 
and at the ſame time very capable of preſiding over two 
men, may however not be endued with a talent fot whic| 
preaching, nor able to inſtruct their lock, In this the u 
caſe, the example of Valerius biſhop of Hippo, who ons, 
becauſe he was not converſant in the Latin tongue, not { 
made St. Auſtin preach for him, and in his preſence, to be 
is a rule for them; and authorizes them to employ woul 
others in thoſe functions to which they themſelves ate he he 
unequal. [7] Such country rectors as are not capable if he 
of compoſing ſermons, may have recourſe to books, preac 
There 1s purpoſely calculated for them, a ſet of ſhort at th 
and eaſy homilies, adapted to the meaneſt capa- ough! 
cities; theſe they may either read to their congrega- affect 
tion, or get others to read for them. the c. 
St. Auſtin would not condemn this practice; [s] ciſco1 
he being of opinion, that when a paſtor is not capable and 
of writing a ſermon, he may get it done by another; vanqt 
and after learning it by heart, deliver it as though he ver IU 
himſelf were the author. The reaſon of which is, The! 
that ſome method or other muſt be uſed to inſtruct and v 
the people. deluſi 
his ey 
III. Duty of a PREACHER, what | 
| darlin 
To AFFECT and move the Pass ioxs of his Auprrons maſte! 
by the STRENGTH of his DISCOURSE. over | 
ſelf, f 
Though we ought to ſet a high value on a diſcourſe, conſti: 
which is not only very perſpicuous, but graceful and Lan 
eloquent; it muſt however he owned, that the great, of Chi 
the ſurpriſing effects of Eloquence are not produced create 
either fon that of a ſimple or mediate, or of an em- ways, 
[] M. P. Abbe Lambert. ſapienterque conſcriptum, memori- Bi 
] Sunt quidam, qui bent pro- æque commendent, atque ad popu- 
nunc iare poſſunt, quid autem pro- lum proferant : fi eam perſonam would 
nuncient excagitare non poſſunt. gerunt, non improbe faciunt. De the crc 


Quod ũ ab aliis ſumant eloquenter doctr. chr. I. 4. n. 62. 
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beliſhed or florid kind, but from the ſublime and pa- 
thetic. By the two former, the orator pleaſes and in- 


ſtructs; and he may be ſatisfied with producing theſe 
two effects, when he ſpeaks of ſpeculative truths, 
which require only our beliet and conſent; and regard 


| the underſtanding, rather than the heart and affecti- 


ons, if we may admit any ſuch in religion. Bur it is 
not ſo when practical truths are propoſed, which are 
to be put in execution. And indeed to what purpoſe 


would it be, ſhould the auditor be convinced of what 


he hears, and applaud the Eloquence of the ſpeaker, 
if he did not love, embrace and practiſe the maxims 
preached to him? In calc the orator does not arrive 
at this third degree, he gots but half way; for he 
ought to pleaſe and inftruct, only with the view of 
affecting. It is in this St. Auſtin, after Tully, makes 
the complete victory of Eloquence to conſiſt, Every 
diſcourſe that leaves the auditor calm, does not move 
and agitate him, and alſo deject, overthrow, and 
vanquiſh his obſtinate reſiſtance; how beautiful ſoe- 
ver ſuch a piece may appear, it is not truly eloquent. 
The buſineſs is, to inſpire him with horror for his ſins, 
and with a dread of God's judgments; to remove the 
deluſive charm which blinds him, and to force open 
his eyes; to make him hate what he loved, and love 
what he hated ; to root out from his heart his ſtrong, 
darling, ardent paſſions, of which he is no longer 
maſter, and which have gained an abſolute aſcendant 
over him; ina word, to urge, to force him from him- 
ſelf, from his deſires, his joys, and every thing that 
conſtitutes his felicity. 

I am ſenſible that nothing but the all- powerful grace 
of Chriſt Jeſus can affect a heart in this manner, and 
create ſuch wonderful changes in it. To think other- 
ways, and to expect in ſome meaſure this effect from 
the efficacy of words, the graces of ſpeech, the ſoli- 
dity of arguments, or the ſtrength of expreſſions, 
would be, to ſpeak with St. Paul, to [?] annihilate 
the croſs of Chriſt, and diveſt him of the honour of 

L.] 1 Cor. i. 17. as : 
| 3 converting 
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| converting the world, to aſcribe it to human wiſdom, 
[4] For this reaſon St. Auſtin would have the Chriſti. 
| an orator rely much more on prayer than on his abili- 
ties; and before he ſpeaks to them, would have him 
addreſs the Creator, who can alone inſpire hin with 
what he ought to ſpeak, and the manner in which it 
is to be ooken. [x] But as we employ the natural 
= remedies which phyſic preſcribes, though we are ſen- 


rant 
ſible that all their effect is owing to God, who is at H 
pleaſed to make them ſubſervient to our recovery, the t 
but without ſubjecting his power to theirs; in like his fl 
manner, the Chriſtian orator may, and ought to em- Hipf 
ploy all the methods, all the aſſiſtance which Rhetoric ing h 
can upp but without putting his confidence in it; that 
and in full perſuaſion, that it will be to no purpoſe for deget 
him to ſpeak to the ears, if God does not ſpeak to Auſt 
the hearts. | on M 
Now it is the ſublime and pathetic ſtyle, great and to th 
lively images, ſtrong and vehement paſſions, which of th 
force our aſſent, and captivate the heart. [y] In- not 11 
ſtruction and arguments have enlightened and con- pearl; 
vinced the mind; the graces of ſpeech have won it; As 
and, by their ſeducing charms, have prepared the and t 
way to the heart. The next thing is, to enter and ſpoke 
take poſſeſſion of it; but this is what only the grand, being 
the powertul Eloquence can effect. The reader may in WI 
turn back to what was faid on this ſubject in the arti- were 
[] Noſter iſte eloquens . . hac bita per hominem, cùm Deus ope- ſelf ri 
ſe poſſe, pietate magis orationum, ratur ut proſint, qui potuit evange- ſolicit 
quam oratorum facultate, non du- lium dare homini etiam non ab ho- | 
bitet, ut orando pro le, ac pro illis minibus, neque per hominem. 8. feaſts 
quos eſt allocuturus, fit orator, an- Aug. de doctr. chr. 1. 4. c. 15, feit. 
tequam diftor, . . . Et quis facit ut 16. REC: 
quod oportet, quemadmodum opor- [1] Oportet 1gitur 'eloquentem again 
tet, & dicatur a nobis, niſi IN CU- eccleſiaſticum, quando ſuadet ali- with | 
JUS MANU SUNT ET NOS ET quid quod agendum eſt, non ſolim ſorro\ 
SERMONES NOSTRI? * ut inſtruat, & delectare ut 1 
[x] Sicut enim corporis medica- teneat, verum etiam flectere ut vin- ed hit 
menta, quz hominibus ab homini- cat. Ipſe quippe jam remanet ad whicl 
bus adhibentur, non niſi eis pro- conſenhonem flectendus eloquentiz N 
ſunt, quibus Deus operatur ſalutem, granditate, in quo id non egit uſque pea 
ui & fine illis mederi poteſt, cum ad ejus 8 demonſtrata 
dne ipio illa non poſſint, & tamen veritas, adjun&& etiam ſuavitate (z] 
adhibentur . . ita & adjumenta diftionis. S. Aug. de doctr. chr. ypium 
doctrinæ tunc proſunt anime adhi- 1, 4. c. 13. | | 
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cle of the ſublime. I ſhall now give ſome extracts 
from the fathers, which will be more inſtructive than 
any reflections I can make on this ſubject. 


An EXTRACT from ST. AUSTIN. 


2 gf gr IS illuſtrious ſaint employed the precepts 

of this triumphant Eloquence on an impor- 
rant occaſion, which he himſelf has related. It was 
at Hippo, when he was but a private prieſt, and at 
the time that Valerius the biſhop made him preach in 


his ſtead. The feſtival of St. Leontius biſhop of 


Hippo being nigh, the people murmured at their be- 
ing hindered to celebrate it with the uſual rejoicings, 
that is, to aſſemble in the churches at feaſts, which 
degenerated into drunkenneſs and debauchery. St. 
Auſtin, knowing that the people murmured, began 
on Wedneſday, the eve of the Aſcenſion, to preach 
to them on that ſubject, upon occaſion of the Goſpel 
of the day, in which theſe words were read: [] Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither caſt ye your 
pearls before ſwine. 

As there were but few auditors at this diſcourſe, 
and that a great many among theſe were oppoſers, he 
ſpoke again on the ſame ſubject on the ſucceeding day, 
being Aſcenſion- day, to a more numerous aſſembly, 
in which the Goſpel of the buyers and ſellers, who 
were driven out of the temple, was read. He him- 
ſelf read it over again, and ſhewed, how much more 
ſolicitous Chriſt would have been, to baniſh diſſolute 
feaſts from the temple, than a traffic innocent in it- 
ſeif. He alſo read ſeveral other paſſages of Scripture 
egainſt drunkenneſs. He heightened his diſcourſe 
with groans, and the moſt lively marks of the deep 
ſorrow, into which his love for his brethren had plung- 
ed him; and, after interrupting it by ſome.prayers 
which he cauſed to be repeated, he again began to 
ſpeak with the utmoſt vehemence; ſetting before their 


[z] S. Aug, Epiſt. xxix. ad A- [a] Matth. vii. 6. 
Iypium. 
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eyes the general danger to which the common people 
were expoled, as well as the prieſts, who are to ren- 
der an account of their fouls to the great paſtor, « ] 
« conjure you, ſays he, by his humiliations and 
« ſufferings, his crown of thorns, his croſs, and his 
« blood, at leaſt have pity on us, and conſider the 
« love and charity of the venerable Valerius, who, 
« out of tenderneſs for you, entruſted me with the 
“ formidable miniſtry, to declare the word of God 
« unto you. He has often told you how overjoyed he 
&« was at my coming hither ; but his view in this was, 
« that I might be the miniſter of your ſalvation, and 
& not of your damnation.” St. Auſtin added, that 
he hoped this would never come to paſs ; and that in 
caſe they would not ſubmit to the authority of the 
Divine Word he had preached to them, they would 
yield to the chaſtiſements, which he did not doubt 
God would inflict upon them in this world, to prevent 
their being damned in the other. He ſpoke this in 
ſo affecting a manner, that he drew tears from his 
congregation, and could not refrain from weeping 
himſelf. It was not, ſays he, my weeping over 
de them, that drew tears from their eyes; but, whilſt 
<« was ſpeaking, their tears prevented mine. I muſt 
c confeſs that I was then melted. After we had wept 
<« together, I began to have ſtrong hopes of their 
„ amendment.” | 

[&] The day following, which was the feaſt-day, 
he was informed, that ſome murmured, and cried, 
« What's doing now? Were not thoſe, who permit- 
« ted this cuſtom hitherto, Chriſtians ?? [e] St. 
Auſtin, not knowing how to move them, was in great 


perplexity. He had reſolved to read to theſe obſti- 
nate people that paſſage in [d] Ezekiel, where it is 


{aid, that the centinel is diſcharged when he has given 
warning of the danger; and afterwards to ſhake his 
garments over the people, and to return home. How- 


[3] Cum illuxiſſet dies cui fole- commovendi eos mackinas præpa- 
bant fauces ventreſque ſe parete. rarem, omnino neſciebam. 
[e] Quo audito, quas majores Id] Ezek, xxxili. 9. 


ever, 
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ever, God ſpared him this affliction, and the mur-. 
murers were no longer able to reſiſt ſo lively and elo- 


quent a charity. 
There is no doubt, but that the ſolidity and beauty 
of the diſcourſe was of ſervice in preparing the way, 


and affecting the minds of his hearers ; but a circum- 


ſtance, which overthrew thoſe murmerers, and gained 
St. Auſtin a complete victory, was his blending the 
ſublime and pathetic, with that ſoftneſs and tenderneſs 
we have mentioned elſewhere. (e] The two others 
may procure acclamations; but the ſublime and pa- 
thetic bear down, as it were, every thing with their 
weight; and inſtead of applauſes, force tears from the 


hearers. 


EXTRACT from Sr. CV RIAN. 


HE extract I here give is borrowed from the 
beautiful epiſtle of this illuſtrious biſhop to pope 
Cornelius, upon occaſion of thoſe perſons, who, hav- 
ing fallen during the perſecution, demanded haughtily 
to be reſtored to the ſacraments, though they had not 
done the penance required on thoſe occaſions, and had 
even the boldneſs to employ menaces. 8 
« If thoſe ſinners, ſays St. Cyprian, will be re- 
« ceived into the church, let us ſee what idea they 
have of the ſatisfaction they ought to make, and 
« what fruits of repentance they bring. The church 
« here is not ſhut againſt any perſon ; the biſhop does 
e not reject any one. We are ready to receive with 
« patience, indulgence, and mildneſs, all thoſe who 
« preſent themſelves before us. It is my deſire that 
« all return into the church : it is my deſire that all, 
„who fought with us, ſhould rally under the ſtand- 
« ards of Chriſt Jeſus; and return to his heavenly 
camp, and into the houſe of God his Father, I re- 


ſe] Non fant, fi dicendo crebrids Grande autem genus ' plerumque 
& vehementius acclametur, ideo pondere ſuo voces premit, ſed la- 
granditer putandus eſt dicere : hoc crymas exprimit. S. Aug. de doctr. 
enim & acumina ſubmiſſi generis, chr. I. 4. c. 24. a 
& ornamenta faciunt temperati, : 
% mit 
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« mit as much as I poſſibly can; I wink at a great 
« many things, from the ardent deſire I have to reunite 
« Our brethren to us. I do not even examine with all 
« the ſeverity which piety and the Chriſtian religion 
4 require, ſuchoffencesas have been committed againſt 
« God; and I commit fin perhaps myſelf in too eaſily 
<« remitting the ſins of others. I embrace, with the 
« ardor and the tenderneſs of an entire charity, thoſe 
« who return with ſentiments of penitence, thoſe who 
< confeſs their fins, and atone for them with humi- 
« jity, and ſimplicity of heart. But if ſome think to 
enter again into the church by threats, and not by 
<« prayers; and to force open the doors of it by ter- 
<« ror, and not to gain admittance by atonement and 
« tears; they are to know, that the church is for ever 
« ſhut againſt ſuch perſons; and that the invincible 
% camp of Chriſt Jeſus, fortified by the almighty 
% power of God, who is the protector of it, is not to 
e be forced by human inſolence. The prieſt of the 
« Lord, who follows the precepts of the goſpel, may 
&« be killed; but he cannot be overcome. Sacerdes 
e Dei evangelium tenens, & Chriſti precepta cuſtodiens, 
& gccidi poteſt, non vinci. 

In my opinion this extract, which diſplays both the 
paternal mildneſs of a holy biſhop, and the invincible 
courage of a martyr, may be propoſed as a perfect mo- 
del of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſublime Eloquence, equal 
in every reſpect to that of Demoſthenes. ' | 


EXTRACTS from ST. Jonx CHRySOSTOM againſt OaTas, 


gt: Chryſoſtom, in his homilies to the inhabi- 


tants of Antioch, often exclaims againſt thoſe, 
who, for temporal intereſt, obliged their brethren to 
ſwear on the altar, and by that means often occaſioned 
their taking of falſe oaths. [f] What are you do- 
<« ing, wicked wretch, ſays he? You require an oath 
* on the holy table; and you ſacrifice cruelly your 
« brother, on the ſame altar where Jeſus Chriſt, who 


./ Homil. xv. ad pop. Antioch. ; 
« ſacrificed 
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« facrificed himſelf for you, lies. Thieves aſſaſſinate, 
« but then they do it in fecret ; but you, in preſence 
« of the church, our common parent, murder one of 
« her children, in which you are more wicked than 
Cain; for he concealed his guilt in the deſart, and 
« only deprived his brother of a tranſitory life; but 
« you plunge your neighbour into everlaſting death, 


« and that in the midſt of the temple, and before the 


« face of the Creator! Was then the Lord's houſe 


« built for ſwearing, and not for prayer? Is the ſacred. 


« altar to occaſion the committing of crimes, inſtead 
« of expiating them? Bur if every other religious ſenti- 
ment is extinguiſhed in you, revere, at leaſt, the holy 
« book, with which you preſent your brother to ſwear 
« upon. Open the holy Goſpel, on which you are go- 
« ing to make him ſwear; and, upon hearing what 
« Chriſt Jeſus ſays of ſwearing, tremble and withdraw. 
« And what does Chriſt ſay there? I bas been ſaid by 
« them of old time, Thou ſhalt not for ſtwear thyſelf. . . . 
« But I ſay unto you, Swear not at all, [g] How! you 


make people ſwear on that very book which forbids 


« the taking of oaths? Impious procedure! horrid 
« facrilege ! This is making the legiſlator, who con- 
« demns murder, an accomplice in the guilt of it. 

„ ſhed fewer tears when I hear that a perſon has 
been murdered on the highway, than when I ſee a 
man go up to the altar, lay his hand on the holy 
book of the Goipels, and take his oath aloud. On 
« this occaſion it is impoſſible for me to keep from 
changing colour, from trembling, and ſhivering, 
both tor him who adminiſters, and for him who 
takes the oath. Miſerable wretch ! to ſecure to thy- 
* felf a doubtful ſum of money, thou loſeſt thy ſoul ! 
Can the benefit, thou reapeſt, be put in competi- 
tion with thine and thy brother's loſs? If thou 
* knoweſt, that he from whom thou exacteſt an oath, 
* is a good man, why then art thou not contented 
* with his word? But if he is not, why doſt thou 
* force him to forſwear himſelf ? | 


[el Matt. v. 33, 34. 
os « But 
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&« But here you will anſwer, that without this your 
e proof would have been imperfect, and you would 
% not have been believed. What is that to the pur- 
„ poſe? It is in fearing to require the oath that you 
&« will appear worthy of belief, and be eaſy in your 
* mind. For, in fine, when you are got home, does 


not your eonſcience reproach you? Don't you ſay 


„to yourſelf, Was I in the right to exact an oath from 
* him? Is he not forſworn ? Am not I the cauſe of 


his committing ſo dreadful a crime? On the other 


e fide, what a conſolation muſt it be, when, being re- 
turned home, you can ſay to yourſelf, Bleſſed be 
God, I put a reſtraint upon myſelf ; I have pre- 
« vented my brother from committing a crime, and 
„ poſſibly from taking a falſe oath ! May all the gold, 
« all the riches in the univerſe periſh, rather than that 
« I infringe the law, to force others to violate it.“ 
[V] In the foregoing homily, St. Chryſoſtom, after 
having related to his auditors in what manner St. John 
Baptiſt had been put to death, becauſe of the oath that 
Herod had made, exhorts them to preſerve the remem- 
brance of ſo tragical an event, and to take warning by 
ſo dreadful an example; on which occaſion he em- 
ploys the moſt lively and ſublime figures. I bid 
<« each of you yeſterday bring into his houſe the {till 
« bleeding head of St. John Baptiſt, and to image to 
« yourſelves his eyes animated with a holy zeal 


<« apainſt oaths, and his voice, which, ſtill raiſing itſelf 


« againſt that criminal cuſtom, ſeems to ſpeak thus 
« to you: Fly, and deteſt ſwearing ; for this coſt me my 
« life, and occaſions the greateſt crimes. And indeed, 
continues St. Chryſoſtom, what neither the gene- 
« rous liberty of the holy fore-runner (the Baptiſt) 
nor the violent anger of the king, who ſaw himſelt 
<« publicly reproved, could effect, was yet brought 
« to paſs by the ill grounded fear of perjury ; and St. 
« John's death was the effe& and conſequence of the 
« oath, I again repeat the ſame thing to you: Re- 
« preſent to yourſelves perpetually that holy head, 
L] Homil. xiv, 
« which 
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« which is for ever reproaching blaſphemers; and this 
« reflection alone will be as a falutary bridle to your 
« tongues, and keep them from venting blaſphemies.“ 


EXTRACT of ST. ChRY$SOSTOM's diſcourſe on 
EuTROPIUS's diferace. 


E UTROPIUS was favourite to the emperor 
Arcadius, and had an abſolute aſcendant over 
his maſter. This monarch, who diſcovered as much 
weakneſs when his miniſters ſtood in need of his pro- 
tection, as imprudence in railing them, was forced, 
in ſpite of himſelf, to abandon his favourite. Eutro- 
pius thereupon fell from the higheſt pitch of gran- 
deur into an abyſs of miſery. The only friend he 
then found was St. John Chryſoſtom, whom he often 
had treated injuriouſly, and who yet had the pious ge- 
nerolity to receive him in the ſacred aſylum of the al- 
tars, which he had endeavoured to aboliſh, by various 
laws he had enacted againſt them, and to which he ne- 
vertheleſs fled in his calamity. The next day, on which the 
holy myſteries were to be celebrated, the people ran 
in crouds to the church, there to behold in Eutropius 


a lively image of human weakneſs, and of the vanity 


of worldly grandeur. The holy biſhop treated this 
ſubje& in ſo lively and moving a manner, that he 
changed the hatred and averſion which the people 
had for Eutropius, into compaſſion, and drew tears 
from the whole congregation. We are to obſerve, 
that it was uſual with St. Chryſoſtom to addreſs the 
great, and the powerful, even in the height of their 
proſperity, with a ſtrength and liberty truly epiſcopal. 

„ [;] If ever there was reaſon to cry, Vanity of va- 
ce nities, all is vanity, it is certainly on this occaſion. 
Where is now that ſplendor of the moſt exalted dig- 
e nities? Where are thoſe marks of honour and diſ- 
« tinction? What is become of that pomp of feaſting 


< and rejoicings ? What is the iſſue of thole frequent 


[7] Eccleſ. i, 2, 
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ec acclamations, and extravagantly flattering encomi- 
ec ums, laviſhed by a whole 2 aſſembled in the 
« Circus to fee the public ſhews ? A ſingle blaſt of 


wind has ſtripped that proud tree of all its leaves; 


cc and, after ſhaking its very roots, has forced it in an 
<« jnſtant out of the earth. Where are thoſe falſe 
« friends, thoſe vile flatterers, thoſe paraſites fo aſſi- 
<« duous in making their court, and in diſcovering a 


C ſervile attachment by their words and actions? All 


ce this is gone and fled away like a dream, like a flower, 
« like a ſhadow. We therefore cannot too often re- 
« peat theſe words of the Holy Spirit, Vanity of vani- 
cc fies, all is vanity. They ought to be written in the 
<«< molt ſhining letters, in all places of public reſort, 
con the doors of houſes, and in all their apartments; 
« but much more ought they to be engraved in our 
<« hearts, and be the perpetual ſubject of our medi- 
&« tation. 

Had I not juſt reaſon, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, ad- 
c dreſſing himſelf to Eutropius, to ſet before you the 
<« inconſtancy of riches? You now have found, by 
your own experience, that, like fugitive ſlaves, they 
« have abandoned you; and are become, in ſome 
<& meaſure, traitors and murderers with regard to you, 
<« ſince they are the principal cauſe of your fall. I 
<« often repeated to you, that you ought to have a 
« greater regard to my reproaches, how grating ſo- 
te ever they might appear, than to the inſipid praiſes 
<« which flatterers were perpetually laviſhing on you, 
e becauſe [&] Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but 
<« the kiſſes of an enemy are deceitful. Had I not juſt rea- 
&« ſon to addreſs you in this manner? What is become 
« of the croud of courtiers ? They have turned their 
backs; they have renounced your friendſhip; and 
te are ſolely intent upon their own intereſt and ſecurity, 
<« even at the expence of yours. We ſubmitted to 
c your violence in the meridian of your fortune, and, 
e now you are fallen, we ſupport you to the utmoſt of 
« our power. The church, againſt which you have 
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« warred, opens its boſom to receive you and the 
« theatres, the eternal object of your favour, which 
« had ſo often drawn down your indignation upon us, 
« have abandoned and betrayed you. 
] do not ſpeak this to inſult the misfortunes of 
« him who is fallen, nor to open and make wounds 
« ſmart that are ſtill bleeding; but in order to ſupport 
« thoſe who are ſtanding, and teach them to avoid the 
« like evils. And the only way to avoid theſe, is, to 
« be fully perſuaded of the frailty and vanity of world- 
« ly grandeur. To call it a flower, a blade of graſs, 
« a ſmoke, a dream, is not ſaying enough, ſince it is 
« even below nothing. Of this we have a very ſen- 
« ſible proof before our eyes. What man ever roſe 
« to ſuch an heighth of grandeur ? Was he not im- 
« menſely rich? Did he not poſſeſs every dignity? 
« Did not the whole empire ſtand in fear of him? And 
« now, more deſerted, and trembling ſtill more than 
« the meaneſt wretch, than the vileſt ſlave, than the 
« priſoners confined in dungeons ; having perpetually 
« before his eyes ſwords. unſheathed to deſtroy him; 
« torments and executioners ; deprived of day-light 
« at noon- day, and expecting every moment Bhs 
death which perpetually ſtares him in the face. 
« You were witneſſes yeſterday, when people came 
« from the palace in order to drag him hence, how he 
ran to the holy altars, ſhivering in every limb; pale 
and dejected, ſcarce uttering a word but what was 
« interrupted by ſobs and groans, and rather dead than 
alive. I again repeat, I do not declaim in this 
manner in order to inſult his fall, but to move and 
affect you by the deſcription of his calamities, and 
* inſpire you with tenderneſs and compaſſion for one 
« ſo wretched. 
But ſome hard-hearted, mercileſs perſons, who 
* are even offended at us becauſe we ſuffered him to 
© take ſanctuary in the church, ſay, Was not that very 
* man its moſt inveterate enemy, who made laws for 
© ſhutting up that ſacred aſylum ? It is ſo indeed, an- 


fuers. Chryſoſtom ; but we ought to glorify God the 
more, 
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<« more, in thus obliging ſo formidable an enemy of 
« jt to come and pay homage both to the power of 
the church, and to its clemency, To its power, 
<« ſince his perſecution of it cauſed his fall; to its cle- 
« mency, ſince, notwithſtanding all his injurious treat- 
« ment, forgetting what is paſt, he is ſhrouded by its 
« wings; is covered by its protection, as though it 
« ere a ſhield; and is received into the holy ſanctu- 
de ary of thoſe altars, which he himſelf had often at- 
« tempted to deſtroy. No victories or trophies could 
c reflect ſo much honour on the church. So generous 
cc an action, of which only the church 1s capable, co. 
« yers the Jews and infidels with ſhame. To afford 
&« protection publicly to a ſworn enemy, fallen into 
« diſgrace, abandoned, and become univerſally the 
ce object of contempt and abhorrence ; to diſcover 
more than a maternal tenderneſs for him; to oppoſe 
te at one and the ſame time the anger of the emperor, 
te and the blind fury of the people; in this conſiſts the 
&« glory of our holy religion. 

Lou declare with indignation, that he made laws 
<« for ſhutting up this ſacred aſylum. But, O man 


c vhoſoever thou art, art thou then allowed to remem- 


< ber the injuries that have been done thee? Are we 
& not the ſervants of a crucified God, who ſaid, as he 
ee was breathing his laſt, [I] Father, forgive them, for 
& they know not what they do? And that man, now 
<« proſtrate before the altar, and expoſed to the fight 
&« of the whole world, does not he appear in perſon to 
« annul his own laws, and acknowledge that they were 
e unjuſt ? What a glory does this reflect on this altar, 
« and how awful, how dreadful is it become, ſince it 
& keeps that lion in chains before our eyes! Thus, 
« what exalts the ſplendor of a monarch, is not his be- 
<« ing cloathed in purple, and fitting on his throne, 
<« but his treading under foot vanquiſhed and captive 
«barbarians. ... 
] ſee that our temple is as much crouded as at the 
1 ſolemn feaſt of Eaſter. What a leſſon does the {ight 
LI Luke xxiit. 32« 5 
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« you now behold, afford; and how much more elo- 
« quent is the ſilence of this man, reduced to ſo mi- 
« ſerable a condition, than all our diſcourſes! The rich 
« man needs but enter in here, to fee the following 
« words of Scripture verified: [m] Al! fleſ> is graſs, and 
« all the goodlineſs thereof is as the flower of the field. The 
« graſs withereth, the flower fadeth, becauſe the ſpirit of 
« the Lord bloweth upon it. And the poor man 1s 
« taught, on ,this occaſion, to form a quite different 
judgment of his condition, than he generally does; 
« to be even pleaſed with his poverty, which is to him 
« a ſanctuary, a haven, a citadel; by affording him 
« ſecurity, and preſerving him from thoſe fears and 
« alarms, which he ſees are cauſed by riches.” 

St. Chryſoſtom's deſign in this diſcourſe, was not 
only to inſtruct his hearers, but to move them to com- 
paſſion, by the lively deſcription he gave of Eutropi- 
us's misfortunes. And indeed he had the conſolation, 
as was before obſerved, to draw tears from the whole 
congregation, notwithſtanding their great averſion to 
Eutropius, who was juſtly conſidered as the author of 
all their calamities, both public and private. When St. 
Chryſoſtom perceived this, he proceeded in this man- 
ner: Have I calmed your reſentments ? Have I 
« ſoftened your anger? Have I extinguiſhed inhu- 
e manity in your minds? Have I raiſed your compaſ- 
« fjon? Yes, I certainly muſt have effected all this; 
« for the frame of mind I now behold you in, and the 
« tears which trickle down your cheeks, are a certain 
« proof of it. Since then your hearts are become 
« more tender, and the glow of charity has melted 
« their ice, and ſoftened their rigour; let us go toge- 
« ther, and throw ourſelves at the emperor's teet; or 
e rather, let us befeech the God of mercy to ſoften 
« his heart, and incline him to pardon Eutropius.“ 

This diſcourſe had the deſired effect, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom ſaved the life of that unhappy man. But ſome 
days after, Eutropius having been ſo imprudent as to 
leave the church, in order to make his eſcape, he was 


L Ifa. xl. 6, 7. 
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taken, and baniſhed to Cyprus,. where he was after- 
wards ſeized and carried to Chalcedon, and there be- 


headed. 


ExTRACT from the pixsr Book of the PRIESTROOD. 


| 8 55 Chryſoſtom had an intimate friend, Ba- 


ſilius by name, who had perſuaded our ſaint to 
leave his mother's houſe, and lead a recluſe and ſoli- 
tary life with him. As ſoon as my afflicted mother, 
ſays St. Chryſoſtom, heard of this, ſhe took me by 
the hand, carried me into her chamber, and ſetting 
me down by her on the bed where ſhe was delivered 
of me, ſhe began to weep, and ſpake to me in ſuch 
tender words, as affected me much more than her 
tears. © Son, ſays ſhe, God would not fuffer me to 
« enjoy long your father's virtue. By his death, 
« which happened ſoon after the pangs I had ſuffered 
ce 1n bringing you into the world, you became an or. 
<« phan, and I a widow, ſooner than was for either of 
our advantages. I have ſuffered all the troubles 
« and afflictions of widowhood, which cannot be 
e conceived by any, but thoſe who have gone 
through them. No words can expreſs the ſtorms to 
& which a young woman is expoſed, who is but juſt 
come from her father's houſe, is wholly unacquainted 
„ with affairs; and who, being overwhelmed with 
ce grief, is obliged to devote herſelf to new cares, too 
« weighty for her age and ſex. She muſt make up the 
e negligence of her ſervants, and guard againſt their 
% malice ; muſt defend herſelf from the evil deſigns 


of her neighbours ; muſt ſuffer perpetually the in- 
jurious treatment of the farmers of the revenues, 


«* and the inſolence and barbarity they exerciſe in le- 
&« vying the taxes. 

„ When a father leaves children behind him, if it 
ebe a daughter, I am ſenſible the care of her muſt be 
very heavy upon the widow her mother; however, 
e this care is ſupportable, ſince it is not attended 
either with fear or expence. But, if it be a fon, 
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© the educating of him will be much more difficult; 
« this fills her with perpetual apprehenſions, not to 
mention how expenſive it is to get him well edu- 
« cated, However, theſe ſeveral evilz could never 
« prevail upon me to marry. I have continued fixed 
« and immoveable, amidſt theſe ſtorms and tempeſts; 


Ja « and, truſting above all in the grace of God, I deter- 
to 60 mined to {utter all thoſe troubles which are inſepa- 
li- « rable from widowhood. 
er, « But my only conſolation in theſe afflictions was to 
by « behold you perpetually, and to contemplate in your 
Ng « face, the living, the faithtul image of my deceaſed 
ed « huſband : a conſolation which I received in your in- 
ch fancy, and when you was yet incapable of ſpeaking, 
er « at which ſeaſon parents find the greateſt pleaſure in 
to « their children. 
h, « [| have not given you reaſon to ſay, that I indeed 
ed © ſupported my preſent condition with courage, but 
N « that I lefſened your father's poſſeſſions to extricate 
of « myſelf from thoſe difficulties ; a misfortune that of- 
es « ten befals minors. For I have ines ior you all 
be « he left you, though I did not ipare any ec: xpence for 
Nc your education; this 1 paid myſelf out of the por- 
co « tion given me by my father. I don't ſay this, my 
ſt « ſon, by way of reproaching you with the obligations 
ed « you owe me. The only favour I aſt in return, 
th « is, that you would not reduce me to widowhood a 
0 « ſecond time. Don't open a wound that was begin- 
he ning to heal; at leaſt itay till I am dead, and per- 
al e haps I may be fo very ſoon. Thole who are young 
ns may hope to grow old; but at my age 1 am to ex- 
n- ce pect nothing but death. After you have buried me 
5.5 « in the ſame e grave with your father, and joined my 
b. « bones to his aſhes, then undertake as long journies, 
« and ſail on whatever ſea you pleale ; for no one will 
it « hinder you: but ſo long as the breath'ts in my body, 
de bear with my preſerice, and don't be tired with liv- 
„ “ ing with me. Don't draw down upon yourſelf the 
> 6c wrath of heaven, as you will do, ſhould you fo 
1, « ſenſibly afflict a mother, who deſerves the belt from 
* * 2 you. 
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e you. Should I offer to engage you in worldly con- 
e cerns, and you to undertake the management of my 
affairs which are your own , I then will allow you 
<« to have no regard or conſideration for the laws of 
« nature; the pains I have taken in bringing you up ; 
ce the reſpect which is due unto a mother, or any ſuch 
“ motive; but ſhun me as the enemy of your re- 
ee poſe, and as one who is laying ſnares to ruin you. 
« But in caſe I do all that lies in my power, to make 
« your life eaſy and happy, let this conſideration at 
« leaſt prevail upon you, if all others ſhould fail. How 
« many friends foever you may have, none of them 
vill allow you to live with ſo much liberty as I do; 
e and indeed, no one fo paſſionately wiſhes your ad- 
« yancement and felicity.” 

St. Chryſoſtom was unable to reſiſt thefe tender 
expreſſions, and though his friend Baſilius continued 
his ſolicitations, he could not be prevailed upon to 
leave a mother ſo very indulgent, and ſo highly wor- 
thy of his love. 

Do we meet with any thing among heathen authors, 
more beautiful, more lively, more tender, or more elo- 
quent, than the diſcourſe before us ; but of that ſimple 
and natural Eloquence, which infinitely excels the moſt 
ſhining ſtrokes of elaborate art? Is there one far- 
fetched thought in it, or any uncommon or affected 
turn? Is not the whole diftated by nature itſelf ? But 
the circumſtance I admire the moſt in it is, the inex- 
preſſible reſervedneſs of a deeply afflicted mother, who, 
tho* exceſſively afflicted, does not however vent one 
paſſionate expreſſion, or complain of him who was the 
cauſe of her violent uneaſineſs, I mears Baſilius. But 
undoubtedly his virtue checked her reſentments on 
this occaſion, or her fear that ſuch words would ex- 
aſperate her ſon, whom ſhe deſired to work upon by 
ſoft and gentle methods. 


PART 
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PART THE SECOND. 


The LEARNING Tequiſite in a CHRISTIAN ORATOR, 


| W HAT I have hitherto delivered, relates only 


to the ſtyle and method proper for the Chrit- 
tian orator, and which St. Aultin calls eloquenter dicere. 
It remains for me to treat that which forms the know- 
ledge indiſpenſably neceſſary to a preacher, which the 
above-mentioned faint calls, ſapienter dicere. 

Without this learning, [] a preacher, how elo- 
quent ſoever he might appear, would be but a mere 
declaimer; and ſo much the more dangerous to his 
hearers, as the more agreeable to them; and as, by 
dazzling them with this falſe ſplendor, he might ac- 
cuſtom them to miſtake an empty ſound of words for 
truth, which is the only ſolid food of the mind. It 
is well known, ſays St. Auſtin, how greatly the hea- 
thens themſelves, who were not enlightened by Di- 
vine Wiſdom, but guided only by reaſon and good 
ſenſe, deſpiſed this falſe ſpecies of Eloquence. What 
are we therefore to think of it, we who are the chil- 
dren, and the miniſters of this very Wiſdom ? 

It is but too uſual with many who prepare for 
preaching, to be more ſtudious about embelliſhing 
their diſcourſes, than of filling them with ſolid truths. 
Nevertheleſs, it is a maxim in Rhetoric, eſtabliſhed 
by all who have written on that art, that the only way 
to ſpeak well, is to think juſtly; and to be able to do 
that, a perſon muſt be well inſtructed, be a maſter 
of his ſubject; and his mind muſt be adorned with a 
variety of knowledge. 


[0] Scribendi ref? ſapere eft & principium & fons. 


It was from philoſophy, and eſpecially in that of 
Plato, the ancients imagined that fund of knowledge 


(u] Qui affluit infipienti eloquen- eum, quoniam diſertè dicere audit, 
ia tanto magis cavendus eſt, quan- etiam vere dicere exiſtimat. Aug. 
to magis ab eo in iis quæ audire lib. iv. de doctr. chriſt. c. 5. 
utile eft, delectatur auditor, & [0] Horat, de art, poet. 
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might be imbibed, which only can form the good 
orator. 


Rem libi Socraticæ poterunt oftendere charte. 


This made Cicero ſo carefully enjoin this ſtudy , 
and he confeſſes [O], as was obſerved elſewhere, that 
if he has made any, advances in Eloquence, he owes 
it more to philoſophy than to Rhetoric. 

But Chriſtian orators have infinitely more pure and 
more abundant ſources, whence they ought to draw 
this fund of knowledge. Thee ſprings are the Scrip- 
ture and the fathers. What riches do they contain? 
And how culpable would that perſon be, who ſhould 


neglect ſo precious a treaſure? That man, who is 


much converſant in them, will eaſily be maſter of elo- 
cution. The juſt thoughts and great truths with which 
his mind may there be ſtored, will naturally ſuggeſt 
proper expreſſions; and ſuch an orator can never want 


words : 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſeguentur. 


Of the STUDY of the SCRIPTURES. 


A preacher ought to make the Sacred Writings his 
chiet itudy: and St. Auſtin lays it down as an incon- 
teſtable principle, that the Chriſtian orator will be 
more or leſs able to deliver himſelf with juſtneſs and 
ſolidity, in proporuon to his knowledge of the! Scrip- 
tures: [ Sapienter dicis homo tanto magis vel minis, 
quanto in ſcripturis ſancſis magis minuſoe profecit. 

All the religion, and all the knowledge of man, 
for this life and for that which is to come, conſiſts in 
knowing the only true God, and Chriſt whom he has 
ſent: [r] Hæc eſt vita æterna, ut cognoſcant te ſolum Deum 
verum, & quem miſiſti Feſum Chriſtum. What can be 
wanting in that man who poſſeſſes this double kno- 


[] Fateor me oratorem, ſi mo- n. 12. 
do ſim, aut etiam quicumque ſim, [9] De doctr. chriſt, I. iv. c. 5: 
non ex rhetorum officinis, ſed ex I.] Joan. xvii, 3. 
Academiæ ſpatiis extitifle. Orat, | | 
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ledge ? And where can it be taken but from the Sa- 
cred Writings ? [s] ho hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or who bath been bis counſellor ? O the depth of 
the riches both of the wiſloia and knowledoe of God ! 
Who can boaſt, [?] he! be has all the riches of the full 
aſſurance of underſtanding, to the acknowledgment of the 
myſtery of God the Father, and of Jeſus Chriſt ? T hole 
only [4] to whom God will make known what are the 
riches, of the glory of 1115 double myſtery ; · that is, the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles, who can ſay, [x] Me have 
received... the Spirit of God; «ve know the mind of 
Chriſt. It i is known, that this gift was indulged to St. 
Paul in an eminent degree, who declared, [y] I de- 
termined not to know any thing among you, 2 Feſus 
Chriſt, and him crucified ; all other things, E be count - 
ed but loſs, in compariſon , the excellency of li know- 
ledge of Chriſt Feſus. a] He declares in more places 
than one, that his vocation is, [4] to preach among the 
Gentiles the unſearchable riches of Chriſt; and to a all 
men ſee, what is the fellow: 5 ip of the myſtery, which, from 
the beginning of the world, hath been bid in God, woho cre- 
ated all things by Jeſus Chrilt 

What is a preacher of the Goſpel properly, but an 
embaſſador ſent by the Creator to men, to declare his 
deſigns to them, to lay before them the conditions of 
the covenant he will make with them; and of the 
peace he will condeſcend to grant them, agreeable to 
that majeſtic expreſſiou of St. Paul, [c] We are em- 
baſſadors for Chriſt? Now, from whom ſhould an em- 
baſſador receive his inſtructions, or the words he is 
commanded to deliver to thoſe he is to treat with, but 
from the maſter who ſent him? It was this made St. 
Paul exhort the Epheſians to offer up prayers conti- 
nually for him; in order, ſays he, [d] that utterance 


may be given unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, 
. that ther ein 


5 Rom. xi. 33, 34+ a [2] Phil. iii. 8. 
t| Coloſſ. ii. 2. | La] Coloſſ. iv. 3, 4. 
(#] Ibid. i. 27. [5] Ephel. iii. 8, 9. 
[x] 1 Cor, ii. 12, 16, [Le] 2 Cor. v. 20. 
[] Ibid. ii. 2. [4] Ep. vi. 19, 20. 
L 4 I may 
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I may ſpeak boldly. And the ſame Apoſtle declares in 
another place, hat all things are of God, who hath re- 
conciled us unto himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt, [e] and hath given 
to us the miniſtry of reconciliation. 

When can preachers ſay truly to their hearers, I" 
Now then wwe are embaſſadors for Chriſt, as though God 
did beſeech you by us. . . [g] We ſpeak before God in Chriſt, 
or rather, (HJ it is Feſus Chriſt ſpeaks in us, unleſs when 
the truths they declare, and the proofs by which they 
ſupport them, are drawn from the Sacred Writings, 
and are warranted from God's word? Theſe are like- 
wiſe infinitely fruitful, whether we deſire to inculcate 
tenets, or to explain myſteries ; or would unfold the 
principles of morality, or cenſure vices. [i] Al Scri 
ture is given by inſpiration of God, and is profitable far 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for inſtruction in 
righteouſneſs. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the truths, which are de- 
clared to Chriſtians, are much ſtronger, and make a 
much greater impreſſion, when they are thus inveſted 
with the divine authority ; becauſe every man, at the 
ſame time that he has an idea of the Deity, has na- 
turally a veneration for him. Beſides, theſe truths 
take much deeper root in the mind, when they are 
Joined with ſome paſſages of Scripture, the ſenſe and 
energy of which have been ſhewn. The hearer may 
have the text explained, before his eyes, which makes 
him much more attentive; at leaſt he has it at home, 
and, by reading it, he eaſily recalls whatever was 
{aid to explain it. But a bare citation, often very 
ſhort, and of which the auditor has ſeldom notice, 
paſſes away with great rapidity, leaves no trace be- 
hind it, and is loſt and confounded in the reſt of the 
diſcourſe. We cannot expect much fruit from in- 
ſtructions, when they are founded merely on human 
reaſons. 


(5). wid. zi. 3. 
i] 2 Tim. iii. 16. 


le] 2 Cor. v. 15. 
J] Ibid, v. 20. 
[g] Ibid. xii. 19. 
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« One might follow, ſays the archbiſhop of Cam- 
« bray, in his Dialogues on Eloquence, where he lays 
« down excellent rules for preaching ; one might 
« follow many preachers twenty years, and not be 
« inſtructed in religion in the manner we ought. I 
« have often obſerved, ſays he elſewhere, that there 
« js no art or ſcience but is taught from principles, 
« and methodically ; whilſt religion only is not taughr 
« after that method. A little dry catechiſm, which 
« they do not underſtand, 1s given them in their in- 
« fant years to learn by heart ; after which, they have 
no other inſtructions but what they can gather from 
« Jooſe, indigeſted ſermons. I wiſh that Chriſtians 
« were taught the firſt elements of their religion, and 
« were inſtructed with order and method to the high- 
« eſt myſteries. This was the practice of the earlier 
« ages of the church. Miniſters uſed to begin with 
« catechiſms, after which they taught the Goſpel re- 
« oularly 'by homilies, whereby Chriſtians became 
« perfectly acquainted with the whole word of God.” 
n this manner paſtors taught antiently their flocks ; 
and the chief preparation they judged neceſſary for 
this important duty, which they looked upon with 
great terror, was the ſtudy of the Sacred Writings. 
I ſhall content myſelf with citing here, the teſtimony 
and example of St. Auſtin. Valerius his biſhop had 
ordained him prieſt, almoſt in ſpite of himſelf, in the 
view chiefly of making him exerciſe the miniſtry of 
preaching ; and indeed he a little after obliged him to 
it. Who can expreſs the fears, the inquietudes and 
alarms, with which St. Auſtin was ſeized at the fight 
of this function? And yet many look upon it as a 
ſport, though this great man trembled at it. But 
what was wanting in him, either with regard to ge- 
nius, or the knowledge neceſſary in a preacher ? And 
this his biſhop repreſented to him. [&] He himſelf 
owns, that he was well enough acquainted with all thoſe 
things which relate to religion; but then he imagined, 
that he was not ſufficiently able to diſtribute thoſe 
NJ Epiſt. xxi, ad Valer, 
truths 
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truths to others, ſo as to conduce to their ſalvation, 
and this made him requeſt ſo earneſtly, that ſome time 
at leaſt might be allowed him, in order to prepare 
himſelf for it, by the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
by prayer, and by tears. © But if, ſays he, in his 
beautiful petition to his biſhop, after having learn. 
ed from experience the qualifications required in a 
* man who is entruſted with the diſpenſation of the 
« ſacraments, and of the word of God, you will not 
« allow me time to acquire what I am ſenſible is want. 
ing in myſelf, you would then have me periſh, 
Valerius, my dear father, where is your love and 
& charity? ... For what anſwer ſhall I be able to 
make to the Lord, when he will judge me ? Shall 
&« T tell him, that, after T had once accepted of eccle- 
« ſiaftical employments, it was not poſſible for me ts 
inform myſelf in thoſe things which were neceſlary 
<« to enable me to diſcharge them as I ought ?” 

All that St. Auſtin thought on this ſubject, the {- 
veral fathers of the church, who were charged with 
the miniſtry of preaching, have thought and praftiſed 
in the ſame manner : St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, St. Chryſoſtom, did thus, and pointed out the 
{ame courſe to their ſucceſſors. This ſtudy therefore 
is neceſſary to all, and may be of vaſt uſe. There are 
a great number of clergymen, who, tho? of ſmall abi. 
lities in other reſpects, are appointed however to in- 
ſtruct children, the common people or peaſants, whom 
the bare ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and eſpecially 
of the New Teſtament, will enable to acquit ſuccels- 
fully of their duty; and in whom this ſtudy, if care- 
fully followed, will ſupply what they may want with 
regard to learning and Eloquence. [I] St. Auſtin ad- 
viſes, that the poorer they find themſelves, the more 
they ought to borrow the riches of the Scriptures; 
that they ſhould take from theſe an authority they 
could never have had for themſelves, by enforcing 


U Quants ſe pauperiorem cernit priis verbis minor erat, magnorum 
im ſws, tanto eum oportet in iſtis teſtimonio quodammodo crelcat, 
eſſe ditiorem ; ut quod dixerit ſuis De doctr. chr. I. 4. c. 5. 
verbis, probet ex illis; & qui pio- 


their 
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their own words with their teſtimony ; and that they 
ſhould find in their greatneſs and ſtrength, the means 
to grow in ſtrength of mind, and to fortify them- 
ſelyes by thoſe divine aids. 


The STUDY of the FaTHERS. 


But, in order to diſcharge the more worthily ſo 
ſublime and important a miniſtry, we mult join to the 
ſtudy of Sacred Writings, that of the doctors of the 
church, who are the true interpreters of it, and whom 
Chriſt, the ſole ſovereign of men, condeſcended to aſ- 
ſociate in that honourable quality, by enlightening 
them particularly with his word. 

The Eloquence of the Pulpit has an advantage over 
that of the bar, which- is not ſuffictently valued, nor, 
in my opinion, ſufficiently practiſed. In the latter, 
the orator draws almoſt every thing he is to ſay, from 

is own underſtanding. He may make uſe of ſome 
thoughts, and ſome turns, borrowed from the ancients, 
but then he is not allowed to copy them; and though 
he were allowed this, his ſubject would ſeldom admit 
of it. But it is otherwiſe with a preacher ; for, what 
ſubje& ſoever he may treat, a ſpacious field is open to 
him in the Greek and Latin fathers, where he is ſure 
to find all the moſt juſt and ſolid particulars which can 
be ſaid on the ſame head; not only principles and 
their conſequences ; truths, and the proofs of them; 
the rules, and their application ; but even very often 
the thoughts and turns; inſomuch that an orator of 
no great abilities is on a ſudden enriched by the wealth 
of others, which becomes in ſome meaſure his own by 
the uſe he makes of it. And fo far from its being a 
crime in him to adorn himſelf thus with theſe precious 
ſpoils ; he ought, on the contrary, to be cenſured, in 
caſe he preſumed to prefer his own thoughts to thoſe 
of ſuch great men, who, by a peculiar privilege, 
were deſtined to inſtruct all ages and nations after 
their death. 

I do not pretend, in ſpeaking thus, to confine the la- 


bour of preachers to extracting the moſt beautiful paſ- 
| | | ſages 
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ſages from the fathers, and delivering them ſo de- 
tached to their hearers. However, though they ſhould 
do this, their flock would not be thereby leſs in- 
ſtructed; nor would their caſe be very hard, ſhould 
they ſtill have St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, and St. Chry- 


ſoſtom, for their paſtors. I have heard a clergyman 


m Paris, who was very much followed and admired, 
though moſt of his ſermons were borrowed from Mr, 
Tourneux and Mr. Nicole. And indeed, what need 
the people care whence what they hear is borrowed, 
provided it be excellent, and well adapted to their in- 
ſtruction? But a preacher is allowed to lend, or ra- 
ther to join his Eloquence to that of thoſe great men, 
by borrowing trom them the ſubſtance of his proofs 
and arguments; and expreſſing them after his man- 
ner, without following them ſervilely. If he under- 
takes for inſtance, to ſhew why God permits juſt men 


to be afflicted in this life, St. Chryſoſtom, in his firſt 


homily to the people of Antioch, ſupplies him with 
ten or twelve different reaſons, all ſupported by texts 
of Scripture; and adds a great number in other dil- 
St. Auſtin has alſo ſome wonderful paſſages 
on this ſubject, which he treated often, becauſe this 
inſtruction and conſolation have in all ages been ne- 
ceſſary to the good and juſt. Can a preacher of ge- 
nius and elocution, finding himſelf in the midſt of 
theſe immenſe riches, of which he is allowed to take 


whatever he pleaſes, fail of delivering himſelf in 2 


great, noble, majeſtic, and at the ſame time ſolid and 
inſtructive manner? A perſon, who is a little con- 
verſant with the fathers, immediately diſcovers 


whether a diſcourſe flows from thoſe ſources; whe- 
ther the proofs and principles were taken from thence; 


and though the preacher be ever ſo eloquent or ſolid 
in other reſpects, yet if he is deficient in this part, he 
wants ſomething very eſſential. | 
I again repeat, that this advantage is of ineſtimable 
value, and does not require infinite pains or time. 
Some years of retirement would ſuffice for this ſtudy, 
how extenſive ſoever it may appear: and that _ 
WO 
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who ſhould have made himſelf maſter only of the ho- 
milies of St. John Chryſoſtom, and St. Auſtin's ſer- 
mons on the Old and New Teſtament, with ſome 
other little treatiſes of the latter, would find in them 
all that is neceſſary to form an excellent preacher. 
Theſe two great maſters would alone fuffice to teach 
him in what manner he is to inſtruct his flock, by 
teaching them religion thoroughly and from princi- 
ples, and by clearly explaining to them its tenets and 
morality z but above all, by making them perfectly 
acquainted with Chriſt, his doctrine, actions, ſuffer- 
ings, myſteries, and annexing theſe ſeveral inſtruc- 
tions to the text of Scripture itſelf, the explication of 
which is equally adapted to the capacities, and the 
taſte, both of the learned and unlearned ; and fixes 
truth in the mind, in a more eaſy and agreeable 
manner, 

One cannot inculcate too much to young men, af- 
ter St. Auſtin's example, the neceſſity they will be un- 
der, in caſe God ſhould one day call them to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical miniſtry, of going through a courſe of ſo- 
lid ſtudies, of making the Scriptures familiar to them- 
ſelves, and of taking the holy fathers for their guides 
and maſters before they undertake to teach others. 


e 
Of the ELoQUENCE of the SacRED WRITINGS. 


HEN I propoſe to make ſome reflections 
here on the Eloquence of the Scriptures, I 
am far from being willing to confound them with 
thoſe upon profane authors, by making youth remark 
only ſuch 1 as pleaſe the ear, delight the imagi- 
nation, and form the taſte. The deſign of God, in 
ſpeaking to mankind by the Scriptures, was not un- 
doubtedly to foment their pride and curioſity, or to 
make them orators and learned men, but to amend 
their hearts. His intention in thoſe ſacred books, is 
not to pleaſe the imagination, or to teach us to move 
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that of others, but to purify and convert us, and tg 
recal us from abroad, whither our ſenſes lead us, to 
our heart, where his grace enlightens and inſtructs us. 

It is certain that the Divine, Wiſdom has every kind 
of bleſſing in her train, and that all the qualities 
which the world reſpect, and can only receive from 


her, are at her diſpoſal. And how would it be poſſi 


ble for her not to be eloquent, ſhe who [n opens the 
mouth of the dumb, and makes little children elo- 


quent? [] Who bath made man's mouth ? ſays he, 


ſpeaking to Moſes, who thought himſelf not polleſſed 
of a good utterance, Who maxeth the dumb, or deaf, er 
the ſeeing, or the blind, have not I the Lord? | 

But the Divine Wiſdom, in order to make itſelf 
more acceſiible and more eligible, has condeſcended 
to ſtoop to our language, to aſſume our tone of voice, 
and to ſtammer, as it were, with children. Hence it 


4s, that the chief and almoſt univerſal characteriſtic 


of the Scriptures, is ſimplicity. 

This is ſtill more apparent in the New Teſtament, 
and St. Paul diſcovers to us a very ſublime reaſon of it. 
The Creator's deſign, at firſt, was to win over men to 
the knowledge of himſelf, by the uſe of their reaſon, 
and by contemplation on the wiſdom of his works. In 


this firſt plan, and manner of teaching, every thing 


was great and magnificent, every thing anſwered to 
the majeſty of the God who ſpake, and the greatneß 
of him who was inſtructed. But ſin has deſtroyed that 
order, and occaſioned a quite oppoſite method to be 
uſed. (o] For after that, in the wiſdom of God, the world 
by wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed God, by the fooliſhneſs 


of preaching, to ſave them that believe. Now part ot 
this folly conſifts in the fimplicity of the evangelical 


word aud doctrine. God was determined to diſcredit 
the vanity of Eloquence, of knowledge, and the wil- 
dom of philoſophers; and to bring into contempt 
the pomp of human pride, in dictating the books of 


[9] x Cor. i. 21. 


Scripture, 


Ia] Wiſd. x. 2. [] Exod. iv. 10, 11. 
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Scripture, by which only mankind are to be converted, 
in a ſtyle quite different from that of the heathen wri- 
ters. Theſe ſeem ſtudious only of heightening their 
diſcourſes by ornaments, whereas the tacred penmen 
never endeavour to diſplay wit in their writings, that 
they may bereave Chriſt's croſs of the honour of con- 
verting the world, by giving it either to the charms 
of Eloquence, or to the force of human reaſon. 

If therefore, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity, which 
is the true characteriſtic of the Scriptures, we meer 
with ſuch beautiful, ſuch ſublime paſſages in them; 
it is very remarkable, that this beauty, this ſublimity, 
does not ariſe from a far-fetched, laboured elocution, 
but from the things, which are ſo great, fo lofty 
in themſelves, that they mult neceſſarily appear mag- 
nificent when clothed in words. 

Add to this, the Divine Wildom has employed the 
fame method in ſpeaking to men, as it did in the in- 
carnation, by which it wrought their ſalvation. It 
was indeed veiled and darkened by the diſagreeable 
outſide of infamy, ſilence, poverty, contradictions, 
humiliations, and ſufferings : but then it always ſuf- 
fered rays of majeſty and power to eſcape through 
thoſe veils, which clearly diſcover the divinity. This 
double character of ſimplicity and majeſty is conſpicu- 
ous alſo in every part of the Sacred Writings : and 
when we ſeriouſly examine, what this Wiſdom ſuffered 
for our ſalvation, and cauſed to be wrote for our in- 
ſtruction, we diſcover equally in both, the eternal 
Word, by whom all things were made, In principio 

erat verbum ; this is the ſource of its grandeur ; but 
ts aſſuming the fleſh for our ſakes, & verlum caro 
fadlum eſt ; this is the cauſe of its weakneſs, 

It was neceſſary to uſe theſe precautions, and to lay 
down theſe principles, before I undertook to point our 
in the Scriptures, ſuch particulars as relate to Elo- 
quence, For otherwiſe, by ſetting too high a value 
vn theſe kind of beauties, we ſhould expoſe young 
people to the danger of having leis veneration for 
thoſe paſſages of Scripture where it is more acceſſible 

to 
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to little ones, although it be as divine in thoſe places 
as in any other, and often conceals more profound 
things; or we ſhould expoſe them to another danger, 
equally to be avoided, which is, to neglect thoſe very 
things which wiſdom ſays to us, and to attend only to 
the manner in which ſhe ſays them; and by that 
means to ſet a leſs value on the ſalutary counſel ſhe 
gives us, than on'the ſtrokes of Eloquence which fall 
from her. Now, it is injurious to her, to admire only 
her train, and not look upon herſelf ; or to be more 
touched with the gifts ſhe often beſtows on her ene. 
mies, than with the graces which ſhe reſerves for her 
children and diſciples. 

I ſhall run over different matters, but not in a very 
exact order. I have obſerved elſewhere, that moſt of 
the reflections the reader will find here on the Scrip- 
tures, are not mine; which indeed their beauty of 
ſtyle will ſhew. 


I. Simpt1city of the MysSTERIOUS WRITINGS. 


* They crucified him there. 

The more we reflect on the inimitable character of 
the evangeliſts, the more we diſcover that they were 
not directed by the ſpirit of man. Theſe barely ſay in 
few words, that their maſter was crucified, without 
diſcovering the leaft ſurpriſe, compaſſion, or grati- 
tude. Who would have ſpoke in this manner of a 
friend, that had laid down his life for him ? What 
ſon would have related in ſo ſhort, ſo unaffected a 
manner, how his father had ſaved him from death, 
by ſuffering in his ſtead ? But it is in this that the 
finger of God appears conſpicuous; and the leſs man 
appears in a conduct fo little human, the more evi 
dent is the operation of God. 

[p] The prophets deſcribe Chriſt's ſufferings in 3 
lively, affecting, and pathetic manner, and abound 
with ſentiments and reflections; but the evangeliſts 


Luke xxil. 33. Ifai, I. & liti, Jer, xviii, &c. 
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relate them with ſimplicity, without emotion, or reflec- 
tions; without breaking out into admiration or teſti- 
monies of gratitude; or diſcovering the leaſt deſign 
to make their readers the diſciples of Chriſt. It was 
not natural, that perſons who lived ſo many years be- 
fore Chriſt, ſhould be ſo touched with his ſufferings; 
nor that men who were eye-witneſſes of his croſs, and 
ſo zealous for his glory, ſhould ſpeak with ſo much 
calmneſs of the unheard-of crime that was perpetrated 
againſt him. The ſtrong zeal and affection of the 
apoſtles might have been ſuſpected, which that of the 
prophets could not be. But had not the evangeliſts 
and the prophets been inſpired, the former would 
have writ with greater force and fire, and the latter 
with more coldneſs and indifference ; the one would 
have ſhewn a deſire to perſuade, and the other ſuch 
a timidity and heſitation in their conjectures as would 
not have affected any one. All the prophets are ar- 
dent, zealous, full of reſpect and veneration for the 
myſteries they publiſh ; but as for the evangeliſts, 
they are calm, and have an inimitable moderation, 
though their zeal is as ſtrong as that of the prophets. 
What man but ſees the hand which guided both the 
one and the other ? And what more ſenſible proof can 
we have of the divinity of the Scriptures, than their 
not reſembling, in any particular, ſuch things as are 
written by men? But at the ſame time, how much 
ſhould ſuch an example, and there are multitudes of 
the ſame kind, teach us to receive the auguſt ſim- 
plicity of the ſacred books, which frequently con- 
ceal the moſt ſublime truths and the moſt profound 
myſteries ? 

7] It is much in the ſame manner, the Scripture 
relates, that Iſaac was laid, by Abraham, on the wood 
which was to be his funeral pile, and was bound be- 
fore he was ſacrificed, without telling us one word ei- 
ther of the ſentiments of the ſon, or of his father's 
diſcourſe to him; or preparing us for ſuch a facrifice 
by any reflections, or telling us in what manner the fa- 
[q] Gen. Xxii. 
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ther and ſon ſubmitted to it. Joſephus the hiſtoriax 
puts. a pretty long, but very beautiful and movin 
diſcourſe into Abraham's mouth; but Moſes deſcribe; 
him as ſilent, and is himſelf ſilent on that occafion 
The reaſon of this is, the former wrote as a man, and 
as his genius prompted him; whereas the other was 
the pen and inſtrument of the Spirit of God, who dic. 
tated all his words. 


II. StmPLICITY and GRANDEUR, 


[r] In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. What man who was to have treated of ſuch 
exalted matters, would have begun as Moles did? 
How majeſtic, and at the ſame time how ſimple is 
this? Do we not perceive, that it is God himſelf who 
informs us of a wonder which does not aſtoniſh him, 
and to which he is ſuperior ? A common man would 
have endeavoured to ſuit the magnificence of his ex- 

"refſions to the grandeur of his ſubject, and would 
—. diſcovered only his weakneſs; but eternal Wil. 
dom, who made the world in [s] ſport, relates it with- 
out emotion. 

The prophets, whoſe aim was to make us admire 
the wonders of the creation, ſpeak of it in a very dit- 
ferent manner. | | 

[i] The Lord is King, and hath put on glorious appa- 
rel; the Lord bath put on his apparel, and girded bin- 
ſelf with ſtrength. | 

The holy king, tranſported in ſpirit at the firſt ori- 
gin of the world, deſcribes in the moſt pompous ex- 
preſſions, in what manner God, who hitherto had re. 
mained unknown, inviſible, and hid in the impenetra- 
ble ſecret of his being, manifeſted himſelf on a ſudden, 
by a crowd of incomprehenſible wonders. 

The Lord, ſays he, at laſt comes forth from his ſo- 
litude. He will not be alone happy, juſt, holy; but 
will reign by his goodneſs ard bounty. But with 


(7 Gen. i. 1, [t] Pl. xcii. 1. 
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what glory is the immortal King inveſted ! What riches 
has he diſplayed to us! From what ſource do io many 
lights and beauties low ? Where were thoſe treaſures, 
that rich pomp hid, which iſſued out from the womb 
of darkneſs ? How great muſt the majeſty of the Cre- 
ator be, if that which ſurrounds him imprints ſo great 
an awe and veneration ! What muſt he himſelf be; 
when his works are ſo magnificent 

The ſame prophet, in another Pſalm, coming out 
of a profound meditation on the works of God, and 
filled with admiration and gratitude, exhorts himſelf 
to praiſe and bleſs the infinite majeſty and goodneſs, 
whoſe wonders aſtoniſh, and whoſe bleſſings oppreſs 
him. [u] Praiſe the Lord, O my ſoul : O Lord my God, 
thou art become exceeding glorious, thou art clothed with 
majeſty and honour. . . . Thou deckeſt thyſelf with light, as 
it were with a garment ; and ſpreadeſt out the heavens 
like a curtain. Would not one think that the God of 
ages had clothed himſelf on a ſudden with magnifi- 
cence 3 and that, iſſuing from the ſecret part of his 
palace, he diſplayed himſelf in light? But all this is 
but his outward clothing, and as a mantle which hides 
him. Thy Majeſty, O my God! is infinitely above 
the light that ſurrounds it. I fix my eyes on thy gar- 
ments, not being able to fix them on thyſelf: I can 
diſcern the rich embroidery of thy purple, but I ſhall 
ceaſe to ſee thee, ſhould I date to raiſe my eyes to thy 
face, | 

It will be of uſe to compare in this manner the ſim- 
plicity of the hiſtorian, with the ſublime magnificence 
of the prophets. Theſe ſpeak of the ſame things, bur 
in quite a different view. The ſame may be obſerved 
with regard to all the circumſtances of the creation. I 
ſhall preſent the reader with only a few of them, by 
which he may form a judgment of the reſt, 

[x] God made two great lights; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the leſſer light to rule the night : He 
made the ſtars alſo. | 


Lu] Pf. civ, 1, 2, [x] Gen. i. 16. 
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Can any thing be more ſimple, and at the ſame time 
more auguſt ? I ſhall ſpeak only of the ſun and ſtars, 
and will begin with the laſt, 

God only is allowed to ſpeak with indifference of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing ſpectacle with which he had 


adorned the univerſe : And the ſtars. He declares in 
one word, what coſt him but a word; but who can 
fathom the vaſt extent of this word ? Do we conſider 
that theſe ſtars are innumerable, all infinitely greater 
than the earth; all, the planets excepted, an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of light? [y] But what order fixed 
their ranks ? and whom does that hoſt of heaven, all 
whoſe centinels are ſo watchful, obey with ſo much 


- punctuality and joy? The firmament ſet with ſuch a 


numberleſs multitude of ſtars, [z] is the firſt preacher 
who declares the glory of the Almighty ; and, to 
make all men inexcuſable, we need only that book 
written in characters of light. | 

As for the ſun, who can behold it ſtedfaſtly, and 
bear for any time the ſplendor of its rays ? [a] The 
ſun when it appeareth, declares at its riſing a marvellius 


- enſtrument, the work of the moſt Fligh: at noon it 


parcheth the country, and who can abide the burning heat 
thereof A man blowing a furnace is in works of heat, 
but the ſun burneth the mountains three times more; 
breathing out fiery vapours, and ſending forth bright 
beams, it dimmeth the eyes. Great is the Lord that mad: 
it, and at his commandment it runneth haſtily. Is this 
then the ſame ſun, which is mentioned in Geneſis in 
ſo plain and ſimple a manner: He made its light 
greater, that it might prefide over the day? How many 


\ beauties are comprehended, and, as it were, veiled 
under theſe few words? Can we conceive the pomp 


and profuſion with which the ſun begins its courſe ; 
the colours with which he embelliſhes nature ; and 
with what magnificence himſelf is arrayed at his ap- 
pearing on the horizon, as the ſpouſe whom heaven 
and earth await, and whoſe delight he forms? He 
cometh forth out of his chamber as a bridegroom. But be- 

[3] Baruc. ii. 34, 35. [%] Pf, xix, z, [a] Eccl, xliii. 1010 
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hold in what manner he unites the majeſty and graces 
of a bridegroom, with the rapid courſe of a giant, 
who is leſs ſtudious to pleaſe, than to carry, through- 
out the world, the news of the prince who ſends him, 
and who is leſs attentive to his dreſs than to his duty. 
He exulted as a giant who is to run his race, He came 
from the higheſt heaven, and his courſe is to its hejghth , 
nor can one bide himſelf from bis rat. His light is as 
ſtrong and diffuſive as at the firſt day, ſo that the per- 
petual deluge of fire, which ſpreads from all parts 
of it, has not diminiſhed the incomprehenſible ſource 
of ſo full and precipitated a profuſion. The prophet 
had juſt reaſon to cry out, Great is the Lord who made 
it! How great is the majeſty of the Creator, and 
what muſt he himſelf be, fince his works are fo auguſt ! 

I ſhall add further, that paſſage which relates to the 
creation of the ſea: [Y] God ſaid, Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land oppear. | 

Had not the prophets aſſiſted us in diſcovering the 
wonders concealed under the ſurface of theſe words, 
their depth would be more unfathomable with regard 
to us, than that of the ſea. | 

This commandment, which is here but a ſingle ex- 
preſſion, 1s a dreadful menace, and a thunder, accord- 
ing to the prophet. [c] The waters ſtood above the 
mountains. At thy rebuke they fled : at the voice of thy 
thunder they hoſted away. Inſtead of running off gently, 
they fled with fear; they haſted to precipitate them- 
ſelves, and to crowd one over the other, in order to 
leave that ſpace void which they ſeemed to have 
uiurped, ſince God drove them from thence. Some- 
thing like this happened when God made his people 
to paſs through the Red Sea and the river Jordan, 
The Red Sea made a noiſe, and was dried up; whence 
another prophet takes occaſion [d] to aſk God, whe- 
ther he is angry at the river and the ſeas. 


Gen. i. 9. [4] Habak. iii. 8. 


Le] Pi. civ. 6, 7, 
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In this tumultuous obedience, where the frighted 
waters, one would imagine, ſhould have ſwept away 
every thing in their courſe, an inviſible hand governed 
them with as much eaſe as a mother governs and han- 
dles a child ſhe had firſt ſwathed, and afterwards put 
in his cradle. It is under theſe images God repre. 
ſents to us what he did at that time. e] Mo ſhut up 
the ſea with doors, when it brake forth as if it had iſſued 
out of the womb ? When I made the cloud the garment 
thereof, and thick darkneſs a fewaddling band for it; and 
brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet bars ſand doors, 
and ſaid, Hitherto fhalt thou come, but no further; and 
bere ſhall thy proud waves be ſtayed. There is no occa- 
ſion to raiſe the beauty of theſe laſt words, for who is 
not affected with them? God marked out bounds to 
the ſea, and it did not dare to tranſgreſs them: [f 
that which was written on its ſhares prevented it from 
going beyond them; and that element, which appears 
the moſt ungovernable, was equally obedient both in 
its flight and in its ſtay. This obedience has conti- 


nued the ſame for many ages; and how tumultuous 


ſoever the waves may appear, the inſtant they come 
near the ſhore, God's prohibition keeps them in awe, 
and ſtops their progreſs. | ; 


III. The Bzauty of the ScripTuRES does not ariſe from 
| the Worps, but the Tuincs. | 


It is well known, that the moſt excellent Greek and 


Latin authors loſe moſt of their graces when tranſlated 


literally, becauſe a great part of their beauty conſiſts 
in the expreſſion : but as that of the Scriptures conſiſts 


more in the things than the words, we find that it ſub- 
ſiſts and ſtrikes in the moſt verbal tranſlation. This 


will plainly appear fram every part of the Scripture. 
I ſhall content myſelf with tranſcribing only two or 
three paſſages from it. | 

1. [g] Wo unto them that join houſe to houſe, that ta 
eld to feld, till there be no place, that they may be placed 
alone in the midſt of the carth. In mine ears ſaid ile 


ſe] Job xxxviii. 8, 10. [/] Jerem, v. 22, (s] Ifai. v. 8, 9. 
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Lord of hoſts, of a truth many houſes ſhall be deſolate, 
even great and fair without inhabitant. 

There is nothing in all the Eloquence of the hea- 
thens, comparable to the vivacity of the reproach 
which the prophet here makes to the wiſe men of his 
time, who, neglecting the law of God, which had aſ- 
ſigned to every man in particular, a proportion of the 
promiſed land, with a prohibition to alienate it for 
ever; ſwallowed up 1n their vaſt parks, the vineyard, 
the field, and the houſe of thoſe who were ſo unhappy 
a5 to live near them. 

But the reflection which the prophet adds, ſeems to 
me no leſs eloquent, notwithſtanding its great ſimpli- 
city; In mine ears ſaid the Lord of hoſts. I hear the 
Lord; his voice is at my ear. Whilſt the whole world 
attends to nothing but their pleaſures, and that no one 
hears the law of God, I already hear his thunder 
roaring againſt thoſe ambitious rich men, who think 
of nothing but building and eſtabliſhing their abode 
upon the earth. God echoes in mine ear a perpetual 
threat againſt their vain enterpriſes, and a kind of 
oath more dreadful than the threat itſelf, becauſe it 
proves the latter ready to break forth, and irrevoca- 
ble: Of a truth many houſes ſhall be deſert, Cc. 

2. The ſame prophet deſcribes the charaCteriftics 
of the Meſſiah in a wonderful manner. [] For unto 
us @ child is born, untous a ſon is given, and the govern- 
ment ſhall be upon his ſhoulder : and his name ſhall be 
called Wonderful, Counſellor, The mighty God, The ever- 
laſting Father, The Prince of peace. 

I ſhall conſider only the following expreſſion, and 
the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder ; this includrs 
2 wonderful image, and has a peculiar energy when 
conſidered with due attention. 

Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be born an infant, but then he 
ſhall not wait either for years or experience before he 
reigns. He ſhall not ſtand in need of being acknow- 
ledged by his ſubjects, nor of being aſſiſted by his ar- 
mies, in order to ſubdue rebels; for he himſelf Wil be 

Lö] Itat. ix. 6, 
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his ſtrength, his power, his royalty. He ſhall differ 
infinitely from other kings, who cannot be ſuch un- 
leſs they are acknowledged by ſome ſtate ; and who 
fall into the condition of private men, if their ſubjects 
refuſe to obey them. Their authority is not their 
own, nor from themſelves, nor can they give it du- 
ration. But the child who ſhall be born, even when 
he ſhall appear to be in want of all things,-and to be 
incapable of commanding, ſhall bear all the weight of 
divine majeſty and royalty. [i] He ſhall ſupport every 
thing by his efficacy and power; and his ſovereign 
authority reſides fully and wholly in himſelf, and the 
government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder. Nothing ſhall 
prove this better than the manner in which he ſhall 
chuſe to reign. He muſt have from himſelf, and in- 
dependent of all exterior means, a ſovereign power, 
in order to make him be worſhipped by mankind, 
notwithſtanding the ignominy of the croſs, which he 
ſhall vouchſafe to take upon himſelf ; and to change 
the inſtrument of his puniſhment into the inſtrument 
of his victory, and the moſt ſplendid mark of his ſo- 
vereignty ; the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder. 

Thoſe who ſtudy the Scripture attentively, find that 
the beauty of it conſiſts in the ſtrength and greatneſs 
of the thoughts. 


IV. DESCRIPTION. 


1. Cyrus was the greateſt conqueror, and the moſt 
accompliſhed prince mentioned in hiſtory, the realon 
of which the Scripture gives us, viz. that God himſelf 
had taken a pleaſure in forming him, for the accom- 


pliſnhment of his intended mercy to his people. He 


calls him by his name two hundred years before his 
birth, and declares, that he himſelf will ſet the crown 
on his head, and put a ſword in his hand, in order to 
make him the deliverer of his people. 

(k] Thus ſaith the Lord to bis anointed, to Cyrus, 
whoſe right-hand ] have holden, to ſubdue nations before 


li. Heb. i. 3. Iſa. xl. 10. 
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zin; and I will looſe the loins of kings, to open before him 
the two leaved gates, and the gates ſball not be ſhut. I 
will go before thee, and make the crooked places ſtraight : 
Iwill break in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in ſun- 
der the bars of iron. . . I am the Lord, and there is none 
elſe; there is no God beſides me. I girded thee, though 
thou haſt not known me. 

In another place, he commands Cyrus king of the 
Perſians, then called Elamites, to ſet out with the 
Medes; he orders the ſiege to be made, and the walls 
to fall down. [1] March, Elam; Mede, do thou be- 
fiege. In fine, Babylon will no longer make others ſigh. 
Let him come now at my command ; Jet him join 
with the Medes; let him beſiege a city which is an 
enemy to my worſhip and to 1 people; let him obey 
me without knowing me; let him follow me with his 
eyes ſnut; let him execute my commands without 
being either of my counſel, or in my confidence; and 
let him teach all princes, and even all men, how I 
am ſovereign over empires, events, and even wills; 
ſince I make myſelf to be equally obeyed by kings, 
and every private ſoldier in the armies, without hav- 
ing any occaſion either to reveal myſelt, or to exhort, 
or employ any other means than my will, which is alſo 
my power. [mn] That they may know from the riſing of 
the ſun, and ſrom the weſt, that there is none beſides me; 
I am the Lord, and there is none elſe. 

How majeſtic are theſe few words! Go up, Elam; 
Prince of the Perſians, ſet out. Befrege, Mede : and 
you, prince of the Medes form the ſiege. I have 
mag? al! their groans to ceaſe : Babylon is taken and 
plundered: it has no power; its tyranny is at an end. 

2. The Scriptures have painted in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, how greatly ſenſible God is to the oppreſſion 
of the poor and the weak, as well as to the injuſtice of 
the judges and the mighty of the earth. 

l] Iſaiah repreſents truth feeble and trembling, 
jmploring, but in vain, the aſſiſtance of the judges, 
[!) Ia. xxi. 2. D] Ibid. lis, 14—16, 


D] Ibid, xlv. 6. 
and 
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and repreſenting herſelf to no purpoſe before every 
3 Acceſs is denied her every where; ſhe is 


in all places rejected, forgotten, and trodden under dea 
a foot. Intereſt prevails over right, and the good man hou) 
15 delivered up a prey to the unjuſt. And the Lord ſhal 
ſaid it, and it diſpleaſed him that there was no judgment. and 
And he ſaw that there was no man, and he wondered that crin 
there was no interceſſer, buils 
His ſilence would make me conclude, either that ty. 
be does not ſee thoſe diforders, or that he is indiffe- out 0 
rent to them. Ir is not ſo, ſays the prophet in ano- U 
ther place; every thing is prepared for judgment, of ] 
whilft men are not thinking any thing of the matter. judg 
] The inviſible judge is preſent. He is ſtanding in paſſu 
order to take in hand the defence of thoſe who have bave 
no other ; and to pronounce a very different ſentence right 
againſt the unjuſt, and in behalf of thoſe who are poor robe 
and weak. The Lord will enter into judgment with the the f, 
ancients of his people, and the princes 1 > for ye have 2 
eaten up the vineyard; the ſpoil of the poor is in their I cau 
houſes. What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, the b 
and grind the faces of the poor ? ſays the Lord God of hoſts, the p 
Nothing can be ſtronger or more eloquent than the the / 
reproaches which God makes in this place, to the 3. 
judges and princes of his people. How! You who differ 
ought to defend my people, as a vine that was com- leſs r 
mitted to your care; you who ought to ſerve as a himſe 
hedge and a ae e to it; it is you yourſelves have 5 
made wild havock of this vine, and ruined it, as tho Areng. 
the [p] fire had paſt over it. And you eat the vine. thou 1 
Had you been bur a little tender of your brethren, noftril 
and not ruined them entirely! but after you had in his 
- ftripped my people, you lay them in the wine-preſles, mocket 
in order to ſqueeze the marrow out of their bones : back j 
You bruiſe them; you cruſh them under the mill, in the gů 
order to grind them to duſt; you grind them. You ground 
perhaps intend to conceal your thefts and rapine from it is tl 
me, by converting them into proud furniture for the 
ornament of your houſes. I have followed with at- f , 
[0] Ifa. ini. 13-15. [7] So the original ſays, 


tentiye 
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tentive and jealous eyes, all you have deſpoiled your 
brother of; and ſee it, notwithſtanding your great en- 
deavours to hide it. The ſpoil of the poor is in your 
houſes, Every thing calls aloud for vengeance, and 
ſhall obtain it; it ſhall fall on you and your children; 
and the ſon of an unjuſt father, as he inherits his 
crime, will alſo inherit my anger. g] Woe to him that 
buildeth a town with blood, and ftabliſheth a city by iniqui- 
ty. For the ſtones ſhall cry out of the wall, and the beam 
out of the timber ſhall anſwer it. | 

We obſerve a quite oppoſite character in the perſon 
of Job, who was the pattern or example of a good 
fudge and a good prince. [r] For from my youth com- 


paſhon was brought up with me as with a father, and 1 

bave guided her from my mother's womb. . . . I put on 

righteouſneſs, and it clothed me; my judgment was as a 

robe and a diadem. . . . I delivered the puor that cried, and 
4 the fatherleſs, and him that had none to help him. The 
e bleſſing of him that was ready to periſh came upon me; and 
I cauſed the widows heart to fing for joy. . I was eyes to 
, the blind; and feet was I to the lame. . I was a father to 
N the poor. . . . 1 brake the jaws of the wicked, and pluckt 
e the ſpoil out of his teeth. 
e 3. I ſhall conclude with a deſcription of a very 
0 different kind from thoſe which preceded it, but no 

leſs remarkable ; it is that of a war-horſe, which God 
a himſelf deſcribed in the book of Job. 
G [ſs] Haſt thou, ſays God to Job, given the horſe 
0 firength ? Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder ? Canſt 
e. thou make him afraid as a graſhopper ? The glory of his 
n, noſtrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
d in his ſtrength: be goeth on io meet the armed men. He 
8, mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he 
: back from the ſword. The quiver rattleth againſt him, 
in the glittering ſpear and the ſhield. He fwalloweth the 
1 ground with fierceneſs and rage; neither believeth he that 
. it is the found of the trumpet. He ſaith among the trum- 

R | 
t- 15 Hab. ii. 11, 12. 14—17. : 
Ir] Job xxxi, 18, xxix, 12, JL Ibid, xxxix. 19—2 5. 
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pets, Ha, ha; and be ſmelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and ſhouting. 

Every word of this would merit an explication, in 
order to diſplay the beauties of itz but I ſhall take 
notice only of the latter, which give a kind of under- 
ſtanding and ſpeech to the horſe. 

Armies are a long time before they are ſet in battle 
array, and are ſometimes a great while in view of one 
another without moving. All the motions are mark- 
ed by particular ſignals, and the ſoldiers are appoint- 
ed to perform their various duties, by the ſound of 
trumpet. This ſlowneſs is importunate to the horſe; 
as he is ready at the firſt ſound of the trumpet, he is 
very impatient to find the army muſt ſo often have 
notice given to it. He repines ſecretly againſt all 
theſe delays, and not being able to continue in his 
place, nor to diſobey orders, he ſtrikes the ground 
perpetually with his hoof, and complains, in his way, 
that the ſoldiers loſe their time in gazing one upon 
another. He ſwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and 
rage, In his impatience, he conſiders as nothing all 
ſuch ſignals as are not deciſive, and which only point 
out ſome circumſtances to which he 1s not attentive; 
neither believeth he that it is the ſound of a trumpet. 
But when it is in earneſt, and that the laſt blaſt of the 
trumpet calls to battle, then the whole countenance 
of the horſe is changed. One would conclude that 


he diſtinguiſhes, as by his ſmell, that the battle is 


going to begin; and that he heard the general's or- 
der diſtinctly, aad anſwers the confuſed cries of the 
army, by a noiſe, which diſcovers his joy and cou- 
rage. He ſaith among the trumpets, Ha, ha, and be 


 ſmelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 


aud ſhouting. 


It the reader compares Homer's and Virgil's admi- 
rable deſcriptions of the horſe, he will find — 
ſuperior this is to them both. 
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V. Ficurts. 


It would be an endleſs labour to run over all the 
different kinds of figures in the Scriptures. The paſ- 
ſages above cited include a large number, and to theſe 
| ſhall add a few more, eſpecially of thoſe that are 
moſt common, ſuch as the metaphor, the ſimile, the 
repetition, the apoſtrophe, and proſopopera. 


I. The METAPHOR and SIMILE. 


[1] I have always dreaded the anger of God, as waves 
hanging over my head, and I could not bear the weight of 
them. What an idea does this give us of God's an- 
ger! waves that ſwallow up every thing, a weight 
that overwhelms and daſhes to pieces. [u] T fball 
bear the anger of the Lord. How can we bear it to all 
eternity? | 

Nor is the magnificence of God with regard to his 
elect, leſs difficult to be comprehended and explained. 
[x] He will make them drunk with his bleſſings, and will 
overflow thee with a flood of delights. 

But there is another kind of drunkenneſs reſerved 
for the wicked. [y] Thou ſhalt be filled with drunken- 
neſs and ſorrow, ſays a prophet to wicked Jeruſalem, 
with the cup of aſtoniſhment and deſolation, with the cup 
ef thy ſiſter Samaria. Thou ſhalt even drink it, and ſuck 
it out, and thou ſhalt break the ſperds thereof, and pluck 

off thine own breaſts : for I have ſpoken it, ſaith the Lord. 
This is a dreadful picture of the rage of the damned, 
but infinitely fainter than truth. 


2. REPETITION. 
[z] Like as I have watched over them, to pluck up 


and to break down, and to throw down, and to deſtroy, 


[] Job xxxi. 25. fy] Ezek. xxili. 33, 34. 
I Mich. vii, 9. L*] Jer. xxxi. 28. 

[x] Pfal. xxxv, 9. 

and 
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and to affiit ; ſo will I watch over them, to build, and 
to plant, ſaith the Lord. The conjunction here repeat. 
ed ſeveral times, denotes, as it were, ſo many re. 
doubled ſtrokes of God's anger. 3 

[4] Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, becauſ: 
ſhe made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her 
fornication. This repetition, which is alſo in [S] Iſaiah, 
denotes that the fall of this great city will appear in- 
credible; and that every one, before he will believe 
it really is fallen, will cauſe it to be repeated ſeveral 
times to him. | EET | 

[c] Now will [riſe, ſaith the Lord; now will ] be ex- 


alted, now will I lift up myſelf. That is to ſay, after 


having a long time to lie aſleep, he will at length come 
out of his ſleep, to undertake the defence of his peo- 
ple with ſplendor, and that the moment is come; 
Now, now. God expreſſes himſelf ſtill more ftrong- 
ly in the ſame prophet. [d] I have long time holden my 
peace, I have been ſtill and reſtrained myſelf : now will 
cry like a travailing woman ; 1 will deſtroy and devour at 
once. 


3. APOSTROPHE, PROSO POP EIA. 


Theſe two figures are often blended. The lattet 
conſiſts chiefly in giving life, ſentiment, or ſpeech to 
inanimate things, or in addreſſing diſcourſe to them. 

In the cxxxviith Pſalm, it is a citizen of Jeruſalem 
baniſhed to Babylon, who ſitting mournfully on the 
banks of the river which watered that city, breathes 
his grief and complaitits, in turning his eyes towards 
his dear country. His maſtets who kept him in cap- 
tivity, urged him to play ſome airs on his muſical 
inſtrument for their diverſion. But he, filled with 
grief and indignation, cries out, [e] How ſhall we fing 
the Lord's ſong, in a ſtrange land? If I forget thee, 0 
Jeruſalem, let my right hand forget ber cunning. Id 


150 Rev. xiv. 9. 
[5] Ifa. xxi. 9. 


7 Ibid. xlii. 24. 
Le] Ibid, #xxiii, 10. 


[e] Plal, cxxxvii. 46. 
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tiot remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of niv 
mouth. How tender! how affecting, does this apot- 
trophe to the city of Jeruſalem make the diſcourſe of 
this baniſhed Jew ! He imagines he ſees it, diſcourſes 
with it, proteſts with an oath, that he will loſe his 
voice and the uſe of his tongue, and that of his inſtru- 
ments, rather than forget it, by partaking in the falſe 
Joys of Babylon, 

The ſacred writers make a wonderful uſe of the 

roſopopeia, and Jeruſalem is often the object of it. 
| fhal content myſelf with pointing out only a ſingle 
example taken from [f] Baruch, where that propher 
deſcribes the unhappineſs of the Jews who are led 
captives to Babylon. He introduces Jeruſalem as a 
mother in the deepeſt affliction, but at the ſame time 
obedient to the inſtructions of God, how rigorous ſo- 
ever, who exhorts her children to obey the ſeatence 
which condemns them to baniſhment ; who bewails 
her ſolitary condition and their miſeries; who repre- 
ſents to them, that it is the juſt puniſnment for their 
prevarications and ingratitude ; who gives them ſalu- 
tary advice, in order to their making an holy uſe of 
their ſevere captivity ; and who, at laſt, full of con- 
fidence in the goodneſs and promiſes of God, promiſes 
them a glorious return. The prophet afterwards ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Jeruſalem, and comforts her, from 
the proſpect that her children will be recalled, and 
the Ted advantages to ſucceed their return. Put 
off, O Jeruſalem, the garment of thy mourning and affiic- 
tion, and put on the comelineſs and the glory that cometh 
from God for ever. .. For thy name ſhall be called of God 
for ever, the peace of righteouſneſs, and the glory of God's 
worſhip. _ 

Nothing is more common in the Scriptures than to 
give life to the ſword of God. [g] God lays his com- 
mand on it, it ſharpens, it poliſhes itſelf, prepares to 
obey ; ſets out at the appointed moment ; goes where 
God ſends it, devours his enemies, fattens itſelf with 
their fleſh, gets drunk with their blood ; grows hot 


LI Baruch v. 14. [1 Ezck. xxi, 28. ix, 10. Iſa, xxxiv. 6. 
with 
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with ſlaughter ; and after having executed its maſter's 

Js, returns to its proce: The prophet Jere. 
miah unites almoſt all theſe ideas in one place, and 
adds others more animated to them. [] O thou ſword 
of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou be quiet ? Put up 
thyſelf into thy ſcabbard ; reſt and be ſtill. How can it be 
quiet, replies the prophet, ſceing the Lord hath given it 
a charge againſt Aſhkelon, and againſs the ſea ſhore? 
there hath he appointed it. 


VI. SuBLIME PASSAGES. 


[i] God ſaid, let there be light, and there was light: 
It is in the original, God ſaid, Let light be, and light 
Was. 

Where was it a moment before ? How could it 
ſpring from the very womb of darkneſs ? At the ſame 
inſtant with light, the ſeveral colours which ſpring 
from it, embelliſhed all nature. The world, that had 
been hitherto plunged in darkneſs, ſeemed to iſſue a 
ſecond time out of nothing ; and every thing by being 
enlightned, was beautified. 

[ This was produced by a ſingle word, the ma- 
jeſty of which even ſtruck the heathens, who admired 
Moſes's making God ſpeak as a ſovereign; and that 
inſtead of employing expreſſions, which a little genius 
would have thought magnificent, he contented him- 
ſelf with only, God ſaid, let there be light, and there 
was light. V; 

And, indeed, nothing can be greater or more ele- 
vated than this way of thinking. To create light (and 
it is the ſame here with regard to the univerſe) God 


needed only to ſpeak : it would be too much to lay, 
he needed only to have willed it, [I] for the voice of 


God is will; he ſpeaks as a commander, and com- 
mands by his decrees. 


[5] Jer. xIvii. 6, 7. Nature opifex lucem locutus eſt 
[z] Gen. i. 3. & creavit. Sermo Dei, voluntas 
#] Longin. eſt : opus Dei, natura eit. S. Am- 
] Dicere Dei, voluiſſe eſt, 8. broſe. + 
Eucher, 
The 
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The vulgate has a little leſſened the vivacity of the 
expreſſion : God ſaid, let the light be made, and the light 
was made, For the word made, which has different 
progreſſions among men, and ſuppoles a ſucceſſion of 
times, ſeems in ſome ſort to retard the work of God, 
which was performed at the very moment he willed it, 
and received its perfection in an inſtant. | 

The prophet Iſaiah makes God deliver himſelf, with 
the ſame ſublimity, when he foretells the taking of 
Babylon. [m] Jam the Lord that maketh all things, that 
frretcheth forth the heavens alone, that ſpreadeth abroad 
the earth by myſelf ;, . . That ſaith to the deep u], be ary, 
and I will dry up thy rivers ;, That ſaith of Cyrus, be is 
my ſhepherd, and ſhall perform all my pleaſure, even ſay- 
ing to Feruſalem, Thou ſhalt be built; and to the temple, 
thy foundation ſhall be laid. 

The kings of Syria and Iſrael had ſworn the de- 
ſtruction of Judah, and the meaſures they had taken 
for that purpoſe, ſeemed to make its ruin unavoida- 
ble. A ſingle word baffles their deſign, [o] Thus ſaith 
the Lord God, it ſball not ſtand, neither ſhall it come to 
aſs. 

M he ſame thought is amplified in another place; 
and the prophet who knows that God has promiſed 
to prolong the race of David, till the time of the Meſ- 
fab who was to ſpring from him, defies, with a holy 
pride, the vain efforts of the princes and nations who 
conſpired to deſtroy the family and throne of David. 
] Aſſociate yourſelves, O ye people, and ye ſhall be broken 
in pieces; and give ear all ye of far countries: gird your- 
ſelves, and ye ſhall be broken in pieces; gird yourſelves, 
and ye ſhall be broken in pieces. Take counſel together, 
and it ſball come to nought ; ſpeak the word, and it foall 
not ſtand : for God is with us. Iaiah here propheſies 
in words ſuitable to the infinite power of God, that 
though all men ſhould unite together, they yet ſnould 
not retard, one inſtant, immutable promiſes, that 


Lu] Iſa. xliv. 24, 27, 28. take Babylon. 
I] He names the Euphrates, le] Ita. vii. 7. 
which Cyrus dried up in order to LF] Ita. viii. 9, 10. 
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confederacies, conſpiracies, ſecret deſigns, powerful 
armies ſhould have no effect; that all thoſe who at- 
tack the weak kingdom of Judah, ſhould be over- 
come ; that the whole univerſe united ſhould not be 


able to effect any thing againſt it: and that the cir. Foc 
cumſtance which would render it invincible, was, God yo 
being with it, or, which is the ſame thing, becauſe * 
Emanuel was his protector and his king, and that hj; ger 
intereſt was the preſent concern, rather than that of * 
the princes he was to ſpring from. 85 | 
Numberleſs obſtacles oppoſed Zerubbabel's deſign BAS 
of cauſing the temple of Jeruſalem to be rebuilt; and b _ 
theſe obſtacles, like ſo many mountains, ſeemed to . 
defy all human efforts. God only ſpeaks, but with 65 ö 
the voice of a ſovereign, and the mountain vaniſhes: = 
Who art thou, O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou of it 
ſhalt become a plain. wich 
Every one knows with what energy the Scriptures be 
make the impious man vaniſh, who a moment before . 4. 
ſeemed, like the cedar, to raiſe his proud head to the 8 | 
ſkies. [q] I have ſeen the wicked in great power ; and it 
ſpreading himſelf like a green bay-tree : yet he paſſed away, They 
and lo, he was not: yea I ſought him, but he could not be men 
found. He is ſo completely annihilated, that the very ee 
place where he ſtood was deſtroyed. M. Racine haz rade 
tranſlated this paſſage as follows. 8 
Ja'i va Pimplie adore ſur la terre, may | 
alone 


Pariel au cedre, il cachoit dans le cieux Th 
Son front audacieux. 


It ſembloit à ſon gre gouverner le tonnerre, _ 
Fouloit aux pies ſes ennemis vaincus, clude: 

Je wai fait que paſſer, il n'etoit deja plus [y]. = 
Engliſhed. Hunde 

diſcov 

l've ſeen the impious wretch ador'd on earth, portio 
% And, like the cedar, hide his daring front undert 
“High in the heavens. He ſeem'd to rule at will EN 

| ; L] E. 

[2] P.al. xxxvii. 35, 36. [r] Eſther, Act v. ſcene derniere. *I. 12, 1 


& The 
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* The forked thunder, and to cruſh his captives. 
« T only paſt, and lo! he was no more.” 


Such is the grandeur of the moſt formidable princes, 
when they do not fear God; a ſmoke, a vapour, a 
ſhadow, a dream, a vain image : [s] Man walketh in 
a vain ſhadow. | 

But, on the other ſide, what a noble idea do the 
Scriptures give us of the greatneſs of God! [z] He 
is He who is. His pame is The Eternal; the whole 
world is his work. The heaven is his throne, and 
the earth his footſtool. All nations are before him 
but as a drop of water, and the earth they inhabit 
but as a particle of duſt. The whole univerſe is be- 
fore the Almighty as though it were not. His power 
and wiſdom conduct it, and regulate all the motions 


of it with as much eaſe as an hand holds a light weight, 


with which it ſports rather than bears it. [A] He dif- 
poſes of kingdoms as the abſolute ſovereign of them, 
and gives them to whom he pleaſes; but both his 
empire and power are infinite. 

All this appears to us great and ſublime, and is in- 
deed ſo when compared to us. But when we ſpeak to 
men in words they are capable of underſtanding, what 
can we ſay that is worthy of God? The Scriptures 
themſelves ſink under the weight of his majeſty, and 
the expreſſions they uſe, how magnificent ſoever they 
may be, bear no proportion to the greatneſs, which 
alone deſerves that name. 

This Job obſerves in a wonderful manner. After 
having related the wonders of the creation, he con- 
cludes with a very ſimple, but, at the ſame time, a 
very ſublime reflection: [x] Lo, theſe are parts of his 
ways : but how little a portion is heard of him? but the 
thunder of his power who can underſtand ? The little he 
diſcovers to us of his infinite grandeur, bears no pro- 
portion to what he is, and nevertheleſs ſurpaſſes our 
underſtanding. He ſtoops, and we cannot rite to him, 


[5] Palm xxxix. 6. [z] Dan. vi. 14, 31. 
[7] Exod. iii. 14. Iſa. Ixvi. 1. [x] Job xxvi. 14. 
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at the time that he deſcends to us. He is conſtrained 
to employ our thoughts and expreſſions in order to 
make himſelf intelligible ; and even then, we are ra- 
ther dazzled with his brightneſs, than truly enlighten- 
ed. But how would it be, ſhould he reveal himſelf 
in all his majeſty ? Should he lift up the veil which 
ſoftens its rays ? Should he tell us who he is, whatear 
could reſiſt the thunder of his voice? What eye would 
not be blinded by a light fo diſproportioned to their 
weakneſs? But the thunder of bis power who can under- 


ſtand ? 
VII. TEN DER and AFFECTING PASSAGES. 


One would not believe, that ſuch great majeſty 
would deſcend ſo low as to ſpeak to man, if the Scrip- 
ture did not give us ſome proofs of it in every page. 
The moſt lively, the moſt tender things in nature, are 
all too faint to expreſs his love. 

[ y] I have nouriſhed and brought up children, ſays he 
by the mouth of Iſaiah, and they have rebelled againſi 
me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his maſter's 
crib : but Iſrael doth not know, my people doth not con- 
ider. 

[z] And now, O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and men ef 
Judab, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
What could have been done more to my vineyard, that 1 
have not done init? Whereforewhen I looked that it ſhould 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ? 

[a] They ſay, If a man put away his wife, and ſhe go 
from him, and become another man's, fhall be return unto 
her again ? Shall not that land be greatly polluted ? But 
thou haſt played the harlot with many lovers, yet return 
again to me, ſaith the Lord. 

[5] Hearken unto me, O houſe of Jacob, and all the 
remnant of the houſe of Iſrael, which are borne by me, from 
the belly, which are carried from the womb. And ever 
to your old age I am be, aud even to hoary hairs will I 


ſz] Ifa.i. a, 3. 
{x} Ibid. v. 3, 4. 


ſa} Jer. iii. 1. 
L Ifa, xlvi. 3, 4. 
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carry you : ¶ have made, and I will bear, even I will car- 
ry and will deliver you. 

e] As one tobom his mother comforteth, ſo will I com- 
fort jou; and ye ſhall be comforted in Jeruſalem. 

[4] But Zion ſaid, The Lord heth forſaken me, and 

Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget ber 
ſucking child, that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the 
ſon of ber womb ? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
farget thee. 

Though theſe compariſons are vaſtly tender, they 
yet are not enought ſo, to denote his tenderneſs and 
ſolicitude for men who ſo little deſerve it. This ſo- 
vereign of the univerſe does not diſdain to compare 
himſelf to a hen, who has her wings perpetually ex- 
tended, in order to receive her young ones under 
them; and he declares, that the leaſt of his ſervants 
is as dear to him as the apple of his eye. [ſe] O Je- 
ruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou that killaſt the prophets, and 
ſoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gather- 
eth ber chickens under her wings, and ye would not! He 
himſelf, ſpeaking of his people, ſays thus: [F] He 
that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of my eye. 

Hence come theſe expreſſions ſo uſual in Scripture 
and it is ſurpriſing, that creatures ſhould dare to uſe 
them when they ſpeak of God : [g] Keep me as the ap- 
ple of thine eye ; hide me under the ſhadow of - thy wings, 
To what man, O my God, could I ſpeak in this man- 
ner, and to whom could I ſay that I am as precious 
3s the apple of his eye? But you yourſelf inſpire, and 
enjoin this confidence. Nothing can be more delicate 
or weaker than the apple of the eye; and in that re- 


ſpect it is the image of myſelf. Be it ſo, O my God, 


in every thing elſe ; and multiply thy ſuccours with 
regard to me, as you have multiplied the precautions 
with regard to that, by ſecuring it with eyelids. Keep 
me as the apple of thine eye. Mine enemies ſurround 


[e] Iſa. Ixvi. 13. Zech. ii. 8. 
[4] Ibid. xlix. 14, 15. 1 Plal, xvii. . 
le] Mat, xxiii, 37. 
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me like birds of prey, and I cannot eſcape them, if! 
do not fly for ſhelter to thy boſom. You taught cal. 
low birds to withdraw beneath the ſhelter of their mo- 
ther's wings ; and have inſpired mothers with a won- 


derful care and tenderneſs for their young ones. You 


have repreſented yourſelf in your own works, and have 


exhorted mankind to have recourſe to you, by all the 


teſtimonies of your goodneſs, which you have diffuſed 
in the animals and over nature. Let me preſume, 0 
my God, to put a confidence in thee, proportionate 
to thy goodneſs for me. Hide me under the ſhadry of 
thy wings. 

Nothing can be more affecting than the admirable 
ſtory of Joſeph ; and one can ſcarce refrain from tears, 
[+] when we ſee him obliged to turn aſide in order to 
dry his own, becauſe his bowels yearned at the pre- 
ſence of Benjamin; or when, after having diſcovered 
himſelf, he throws himſelf about the neck of his dear 
brother, and folding him in the ſtricteſt embrace, 
mingles his tears with thoſe of Benjamin, and diſco- 
vers the ſame affectionate tenderneſs for the reſt of his 
brethren, over each of whom it is ſaid he wept. At 
that inſtant not one of them ſpoke, and this filence is 
infinitely more eloquent than any expreſſions he could 
have employed. Surpriſe, grief, the remembrance 
of what was paſt, joy, gratitude, ſtifle their words : 
the heart can expreſs itſelf no other ways than by tears, 
which would, but cannot ſufficiently expreſs their 
thoughts. 

When we read the ſad [7] lamentation of Jeremiah 
over the ruins of Jeruſalem ; when we behold that 
city, once ſo populous, reduced to a dreadful foli- 
tude ; the queen of nations become as a diſconſolate 
widow ; the ſtreets of Zion weeping, becauſe no one 
aſſiſts at its ſolemnities ; her prieſts and virgins plung- 
ed in bitterneſs, groaning day and night ; her old 
men, covered with ſackcloth and aſhes, ſighing over 
the ſad ruin of their country ; her famiſhed children 


[5] Gen. xlii. 30. xlv. 12, 14, [i] Lament, i. 1-4. ii. 10. its 
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crying for bread, but without getting any ; we are 
ready to cry out with the prophet, [&] O that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes @ fountain of tears, that 1 
might 2 day and night for the ſlain of the daughter of 
eople 

Fa — this deplorable ſtate of Jeruſalem that made 
the prophet vent perpetually ſuch warm complaints, 
ſuch tender prayers as theſe. [I] Look down from hea- 
ven, and behold from the habitation of thy holineſs, and 
of thy glory: Where is thy zeal and thy ſtrength, the 
ſounding of thy bowets, and of thy mercies towards me? 
Are they reſtrained ? . . . [m] But not, O Lord, thou art 
our father : wwe are the clay, and thou onr patter, and we 
are all the work of thy hand. . . . Bebold, ſee, we beſeech 
thee, we are all thy people. Thy holy cities are à wilder- 
neſs, Zion is a wilderneſs, Jeruſalem a deſolation. Our 
holy and our beautiful houſe, where our fathers praiſed 
thee, is burnt up with fire ; and all our pleaſant things 
are laid waſte. Wilt thou r:frain thyſelf for theſe things, 
O Lord? Wilt thou hold thy peace, and affiift us very 
fore f . | 


VIII. CnanRacTeRrs, 


Itis not ſurpriſing, that the Spirit of God ſhould have 
deſcribed, in the Scriptures, the different characters of 
men in ſuch lively colours. He implanted in our 
hearts all the rational ſentiments they have; and he 
knows much better than we do, ſuch as our own de- 


generacy has added to them. 


Who does not at once ſce the ingenuous candour 
and innocent ſimplicity of childhood, in the [a] re- 
lation which Joſeph makes to his brethren of thoſe 
dreams, which were to excite their jealouſy and ha- 
tred againſt him, and which really had that effect? 

When Joſeph diſcovers himſelf to his family, he 
ſpeaks a very few words, but then they are the ex- 


. {m]] Thid. Ixiv. 8— m2. 


i] Jerem. ix. 1. 
[n] Gen, xxXvil. 8. 
N 4 


U] Ifa. Ixiii. 15. 
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preſſions of nature itſelf , [o] I am Foſeph : doth my 
father yet live ? This is one of thoſe ſtrokes of Elo- 
quence which are inimitable. Joſephus the hiſtorian 
was not touched with this beauty, or, at leaſt, did not 
preſerve it in his relation; for the long diſcourſe he 
ſubſtitutes for it, tho? very beautiful, does not ſupply 
its place. 

There is a paſſage in the Acts, which paints in a 
wonderful, and at the ſame time natural manner, a 
ſudden and impetuous joy. St. Peter had been thrown 
into priſon, and miraculouſly releaſed from it ; when 
he came to the houſe of Mary, mother to John, where 
the faithful were aſſembled in prayer, [] having 
knocked at the door, a maiden named Rhoda, know- 
ing his voice, inſtead of opening it, (fo great were 
the tranſports of her joy) ran to the faithful, to tell 


them that St. Peter was at the door. 


Grief, particularly that of a mother, has alſo a pe- 
culiar language and character. I do not know whe- 
ther it would be poſſible to gepreſent them better, 
than we find them in the admirable ſtory of Tobias. 
As ſoon as this dear ſon was ſet out upon his journey, 


his mother, who loved him tenderly, was inconſola- 


ble for his abſence ; and being plunged in the deepeſt 
forrow, ſhe bewailed herſelf inceſſantly : but her afflic- 
tion was infinitely greater, when ſhe found he did not 
return at the time appointed: [q] My ſon is dead, ſee- 
ing he ſtayeth long; and ſbe began to bewail him, and 
ſaid: Now I care for nothing, my ſon, fince I have lei 
thee go, the light of mine eyes. My ſon is dead. And 
ſhe went out every day into the way which they went, and 


did eat no meat in the day-time, and ceaſed not whole 
nig bis to bewail her ſon Tobias. 


We may judge of the 
effect which Tobias's return with Raphael produced. 
The dog, who had followed them all the way, ran before 
them, and as though he had carried the news of their ar- 
rival, be ſeemed to teſtify his joy by the motion of his tail, 
and his careſſes. Tobias's father, though blind, roſe up, 


[o] Gen. xlv. 2, 3. 


LD As xii. 14 [9] Tob. x. 4, 5, 7+ 
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and began to run, though at the hazard of falling every 
moment ; and taking one of the ſervants by the hand, he 
ran to meet his ſon. Being come up to him, he embraced 
him, and his mother afterwards, when they began to weep 
far joy. Then, after worſhipping God, and returning him 
thanks, they ſat down. This is a moſt exquiſitely finiſh- 
ed deſcription ; and the penman, in order to make it 
{till more natural, did not omit even the circumſtance 
of the dog, which 1s entirely natural. 

A word which the ambitious Haman happens to 
et fall, diſcovers the whole ſtate of their ſouls who 
abandon themſelves to the inſatiable deſire of ho- 
nours. He had reached the higheſt point of fortune 
to which a mortal could attain, and every one bowed 
the knee to him, except Mordecai. [7] Zet, ſays he 
to his friends in confidence, all this availeth me nothing, 
ſo long as I ſee Mordecai the Few ſitting at the king's gate. 
M. Racine did not forget this circumſtance, and has 
made a very happy uſe of it. 


Dans les mains des Perſans jeune enfant apports, 
Je gouverne Pempire od je fus achete. 

Mes richeſſes des rois ègalent Populence. 
Environne d'enfans, ſoutiens de ma puiſſance, 
Il ne manque à mon front que le bandeau roial. 
Cependant, des mortels aveuglement fatal ! 

De ces amas d*honneurs la douceur paſſagere 
Fait ſur mon cceur à peine une attente legere. 
Mais Mardochee aſſis aux portes du palais 
Dans ce cœur malheureux enfonce mille traits : 
Et toute ma grandeur me devient inſipide, 
Tandis que le ſoleil Eclaire ce perfide. 


Engliſhed. 


Brought when an infant into Perſia's ſtate, 

« I rule the empire, where I once was ſold. 

The richeſt kings I equal now in wealth; 

And bleſs'd with children who ſupport my power, 
The royal diadem alone I have not. | 


lr] Eſth. v. 13. 
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„And yet what fatal blindneſs governs mortals ! 


The tranfient ſweets of all theſe mighty honours 
Convey but little pleaſure to my heart, : 
„ . Whilſt Mordecai, that fits before the gates f 
« Of the king's palace, racks my tortur'd ſoul : 
& And all my grandeur is to me inſipid, 
« Whilſt the bright ſun beholds that wretch alive,” 8 
1 fhall conclude with a paſſage in Scripture, where Pi 
the ſuppreſſion of a ſingle word deſcribes in a wonder. B 
ful manner the character of a perſon whoſe ſoul is hi 
ſtrongly fixed on an object. The Spirit of God had re- 2 
vealed to David, that the ark would at laſt have a 1 
fixed habitation on mount Sion, where ſhould be built th; 
the only temple he would have in the world. [g] This qu 
king and prophet, in the higheſt raptures, and in a mi 
manner drunk with holy ecſtaſies; without relating be: 
what paſſed within himfelf, nor whom he ſpeaks of; tha 
and ſuppoſing that the minds of the reſt of mankind 
as well as his own are entirely fixed on God, and on 6 | 
the myſtery which had juſt been revealed to him, cries « ; 
out; [2] His foundation is in the holy mountains. The « { 
Lord hoveth the gates of Zion, more than all the dwellings « { 
of Jacob. He will therefore change his promiſes no « 6 
more; and the Lord will no more depart Bn Iſrael : « x1 
his habitation will henceforward be fixed among us; « ta 
his ark will wander no more; his ſanctuary will no g 


longer be uncertain, and Zion ſhall in all ages be the 
feat of his reſt; his foundation is in the holy mountains. 
Tis from the ſame ſentiments of joy that Mary 
Magdalen, when ſhe was ſeeking Chriſt in the grave, 
wholly intent upon the object of her love and deſires, 
imagining it was a gardener ſhe ſaw, ſays to him, 
without telling him whom ſhe ſpake of, [u] Sir, if thou 
kaſt borne him hence, tell me where thou haſt laid him, and 
J will take bim away. [x] Tranſported, as it were, 
r 
civitatis hujus volvens ſecum, tan- [x] Vis amoris hoc agere ſolet 


quam plura intus apud fe medita- in animo, ut quem ipſe ſemper cogi- 
tus; erumpit im hoc FUNDA- tat, nullum alium 1gnorare credat. 


MENTA EJUS. S. Auguſt, S. Gregor, Pap. 
in Pi. Ixxxvi. 
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out of herſelf, by the ardour of her love, ſhe thinks 
every one ought to think of that perſon whoſe idea 
poſſeſſes her whole ſoul; and that all muſt know him 
ſhe is ſeeking. 

The Pſalms only would furniſh an infinity of ad- 
mirable examples in every kind of Eloquence; the 


ſimple, the ſublime, the tender, the vehement, the - 


pathetic ſtyle. The reader may peruſe what biſhop 
Boſſuet has ſaid on this head, in the ſecond chapter of 
his preface to the Pſalms, intitled, De grandiloquentia 
& ſuavitate Pſalmorum, i. e. Of the majeſty and feeet- 


_ neſs of the Pſalms. The lively and ſublime genius of 


that great man 1s viſible in every part of it. I ſhall 
quote but one paſſage from it in this place, which 
might ſuffice to ſhew, in what manner a taſte of the 
beauties of the Holy Scripture may be attained : it is 
that where [y] David deſcribes a ſtorm. 

« Sit exempli loco illa tempeſtas : Dixit, & adſtitit 
« ſpiritus procelle : intumuerunt fluctus: aſcendunt uſque 
« ad calos, & deſcendunt uſque ad abyſſos. Sic unde 
« ſuſque deque volvuntur. Quid homines ? Turbati 
« ſunt, & moti ſunt ſicut ebrius: & omnis eorum ſapi- 
« entia abſorpta eſt ; quam profectò fluctuum animo- 
« rumque agitationem non Virgilius, non Homerus, 
tanta verborum copia æquare potuerunt. Jam tran- 
« quillitas quanta ; ftaruit procellam ejus in auram, & 
« filuerunt fluctus egjus. Quid enim ſuavius, quam 
mitem in auram deſinens gravis procellarum tumul- 
4 tus, ac mox ſilentes fluctus poſt fragorem tantum ? 
* Jam, quod noſtris eſt proprium, majeſtas Dei quanta 
in hac voce; Dixit, & procella adſtitit ! Non hic 
« Juno ZXolo ſupplex : non hic Neptunus in ventos 
« tumidis exaggeratiſque vocibus ſæviens, atque æſ- 
« tus ire ſuæ vix ipſe interim premens. Uno ac ſim- 
« plici juſſu ſtatim omnia peraguntur.” 

Let us uſe as an example, the tempeſt as de- 
«* ſcribed by the Pſalmiſt: He ſpake, and the ſpirit of 
be ſtorm came forth. The waves aſcend. They riſe 
* unto the clouds, and fink even to the abyſs. In this 


[y] Pf. evi 25, &c. 
man- 
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manner the waves are toſſed to and fro. But what 
« became of the men? They are diſturbed and amazed 
« [ike drunken men, and all their wits are fled. Such a 
force of tempeſt neither Homer nor Virgil could 
« equal in deſcribing, nor with ſuch copioufneſs of 
« expreſſion. But what a calm ſucceeds ? He order- 
« oth the winds, and the waves are ſilent. What can 
be more gentle than their obedience, and their ſi- 
« Jence after ſuch a ſtorm ? But ſtill more, how great 
4 js the majeſty of God in this deſcription ! He 
< ſpoke, and the ſtorm was allayed. We have not 
<« here Juno ſupplicating olus, nor Neptune with a 
& boiſterous voice chiding the waves, and ſcarce re- 
„ fraining his anger; all is done by one {imple com- 
« mand.” 

God commands, and the ſea ſwells, and is impetu- 
ous : the waves aſcend to the heavens, and deſcend to 
the depth of the abyſs. God ſpeaks, and with a ſingle 
word he changes the ſtorm into a gentle breeze, and 
the tumultuous agitation of the waves into a deep ſi- 
tence. How ſtrong! How various are theſe images 


The SONG of MOSES, after his paſſing through 
the RED SE a, explained occording to the rules of 


RHETORIC. 


We owe the explication of this ſong to Mr. Herſan, 
formerly Rhetoric profeſſor in the college Du Pleflis. 
The reader may juſtly expe& ſomething excellent 
from his name and reputation. We have thought 
proper to change ſome few things in it, which the 
author would not diſapprove, were he living. 


MOSES's SONG. 


Ver. 1. 12 ſing unto the Lord: for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriouſly; the horſe and his ri- 

der hath he thrown into the ſea. 
Ver. 2. The Lord is my ſtrength and ſong, and he 


is become my ſalvation : he is my God, and I will 
prepare 
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- prepare him an habitation ; my father's God, and I 


will exalt him. 

Ver. 3. The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is 
his name. 

Ver. 4. Pharaoh's chariots and his hoſt hath he caſt 
into the ſea ; his choſen captains alſo are drowned in 
the Red Sea. 

Ver. 5. The depths have covered them; they ſank 
into the bottom as a ſtone. 

Ver. 6. Thy right-hand, O Lord, is become glo- 
rious in power : thy right-hand, O Lord, hath daſhed 
in pieces the enemy. 

Ver. 7. And in the greatneſs of thine excellency 
thou haſt overthrown them that roſe up againſt thee : 
thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath, which conſumed them 
as ſtubble. 

Ver. 8. And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the wa- 
ters were gathered together: the floods ſtood upright 
as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the 
heart of the ſea. 

Ver. 9. The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will over- 
take, I will divide the ſpoil : my luſt ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied upon them, I will draw my ſword, mine hand 
ſhall deſtroy them. 

Ver. 10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea 
covered them : they ſank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Ver. 11. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among 
the gods ? who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, fear- 
ful in praiſes, doing wonders ? 

Ver. 12. Thou ſtretchedſt out thy right-hand, the 
earth ſwallowed them. 

Ver. 13. Thou in thy mercy haſt led forth the 
people which thou haſt redeemed : thou haſt guided 
them in thy ſtrength unto thy holy habitation. 

Ver. 14. The people ſhall hear and be afraid: ſor- 
row ſhall take hold on the inhabitants of Paleſtine. 

Ver. 15. Then the dukes of Edom ſhall be amazed, 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling ſhall take hold 
upon them: all the inhabitants of Canaan fhall melt 


away. 
Ver, 
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Ver. 16, Fear and dread ſhall fall upon them; by 
the greatneſs of thine arm they ſhall be as ſtill as a 
ſtone : till thy people paſs over, O Lord, till the peo. 
ple paſs over, which thou haſt purchaſed, 

Ver. 17. Thou ſhalt bring them in, and plant them 

in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord, which thou haſt made for thee to dwell in: in 
the ſanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have eſta- 
bliſhed. 

Ver. 18. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and ever, 
Ver. 19. For the horſe of Pharaoh went in with 
his chariots, and with his horſemen, into the ſea ; and 
the Lord brought again the waters of the ſea upon 
them; but the children of Iſrael went on dry land 
in the midſt of the ſea, 


The SoN G of Moses EXPLAINED according to the 


RuLEes of RHETORIC. 


£ & HIS excellent ſong may juſtly be conſidered as 
one of the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity, 
The turn of it is great, the thoughts noble, the ſtyle 
ſublime and magnificent, the expreſſions ſtrong, and 


the figures bold; every part of it abounds with images 


that ſtrike the mind, and poſſeſs the imagination. This 
piece, which ſome believe was compoſed by Moſes 
in Hebrew verſe, ſurpaſſes the moſt beautiful de- 
ſcriptions, which the heathens have given us in this 
way. Virgil and Horace, though the moſt perfect 
models of poetical eloquence, have not writ any 
thing comparable to it. No man can ſet a higher va- 
lue than I do on thoſe two great poets, and I ſtudied 
them cloſe, with the utmoſt pleaſure, for ſeveral years. 
Nevertheleſs, when I read what Virgil wrote in praiſe 
of Auguſtus, in the beginning of the third book of 
the [m] Georgics, and at the end of the eighth [a 
ZEneid ; and what he makes the prieſt Evander ſing, 
in the ſame book, in honour of Hercules; though 
thoſe paſſages are vaſtly fine, they ſeem grovelling to 
l] Ver. 16, 39. La] Ver. 675, 728, 
me 
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me in compariſon with the ſong in queſtion o]. Vir- 
gil methinks is all ice, Moſes all fire. The ſame may 
be affirmed of the fourteenth and fifteenth odes of the 
fourth book, and the laſt of the epodes. 

A circumſtance which ſeems to favour theſe two 
poets, and other profane writers, is, that we find in 
them a cadence, a harmony, and elegance of ſtyle, 
which is not to be met with in the Scriptures. But 
then we commonly read them in a tranſlation ; and it 
is well known, that the beſt French tranſlators of Ci- 
cero, Virgil, and Horace, disfigure their authors very 
much. Now, the original language of the Scripture 
muſt be vaſtly eloquent, ſince there remains more in 
the copies of it, than in all the Latin works of ancient 
Rome, and the Greek ones of Athens. The Scriptures 
are cloſe, conciſe, and void of foreign ornaments, 
which would only weaken their impetuoſity and fire; 
hate long perambulations, and reach the mark the 
ſhorteſt way. They love to include a great many 
thoughts in a few words; to introduce them as ſo ma- 


ny ſhafts ; and to make thoſe objects ſenſible, which 


are the moſt remote from the ſenſes, by lively and na- 
tural images of them. In a word, the Scriptures have 
a greatneſs, ſtrength, energy, and majeſtic ſimplicity, 
which raiſe them above every thing in heathen Elo- 
quence. If the reader will but give himſelf the trou- 
ble to compare the places above- cited from Virgil 
and Horace, with the reflection I ſhall now make, he 
will ſoon be convinced of the truth of what I ſay. 


Occasion and SUBJECT of the SONG. 


The great miracle which God wrought, when the 
children of Iſrael paſſed through the Red Sea. The 
prophet's view in it is, to indulge himſelf in his tranſ- 
ports of joy, admiration, and gratitude, for this grear 
miracle to ſing the praiſes of God the deliverer, to of- 
ter up to him public and ſolemn thanks, and to in- 
ſpire the people with the ſame ſentiments. 

| Le] Ver. 287, 302. 


Ex- 
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ExPLICATION of the SoNG. 


Ver. 1. 7 Will fing unto the Lord : for be hath tri. 
umphed gloriouſly ; the horſe and bis rider 
hath be thrown into the ſea. 

Moſes full of admiration, gratitude, and joy, could 
he poſſibly have better declared the emotions of his 
heart, than by this impetuous exordium, in which the 
lively gratitude of the people delivered, and the dread- 
ful greatneſs of God the deliverer, are deſcribed ? 

This exordium is the ſimple propoſition of the 
whole piece. It is, as it were, the extract and-point 
of ſight, to which the ſeveral parts of the picture refer, 
This we muſt carry in our minds, as we read the 
ſong, to comprehend the artifice with which the pro- 
phet draws ſo many beauties, ſo much magnificence, 
from a propoſition, which at firſt ſight ſeems ſo ſim- 
ple and barren. 

Iwill ſing is much more energetic, more affecting, 
more tender, than it would be in the plural, we will 


ſing. This victory of the Hebrews over the Egypti- 
ans is not like thoſe common victories which one na- 


tion gains over another, and whoſe fruits are general, 
vague, common, and almoſt imperceptible to every 
individual. Here every thing is peculiar to every I- 
raelite; every thing is perſonal. At this firſt inſtant, 
every one reflects on his own chains which are broken; 
every one imagines he ſees his cruel maſter drowned; 
every one is ſenſible of the value of his liberty, which 
is ſecured to him for ever. For it is natural to the 


heart of man, in extreme danger, to refer every thing 
to himſelf, and to conſider himſelf as every thing. 


The horſe and his rider hath he thrown into the ſea. 
This ſingular, the horſe, bis rider, which includes the 
totality of horſes and riders, is much more energetic 
than the plural would have been. Beſides, the ſingular 
denotes much better the eaſe and ſuddenneſs of the 
drowning. The Egyptian cavalry was numerous, 
formidable, and covered whole plains. It would have 


required ſeveral days to have defeated and cut them 
to 
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to pieces : bur God defeated them in an inſtant, with 
a ſingle effort, at a blow. He overthrew, drowned, 
overwhelmed them all, as though they had been but 
one horſe, and one rider: The horſe and his rider hath 
he thrown into the ſea. 

The Lord is my ſtrength and ſong, &c. This is the 
amplification of the firſt words of the ſong, 7 will ſing. 
Let us obſerve in what manner this is extended. 

Of the ſeveral attributes of God, he praiſes only his 
ſtrength, becauſe it was by that he had been delivered. 
My firength. This figure is energetic, for, the cauſe 
of my ſtrength, which is flat and languid beſides that, 
my ſtrength ſhews, that God alone was to the Iſraelites 
as courage, and diſpenſed with their making any uſe 
of it. 

My feng. This is the ſame figure, and equally em- 
phatic. He is the only ſubject of my praiſe : no in- 
ſtrument divides it with him; neither power, wiſdom, 
nor human induſtry, can be affociated with him : he 
alone merits all my gratitude, ſince he alone perform- 
ed, ordained, and executed every thing. The Lord is 
n ſong. | 

He is become my ſalvation. The writers of the Au- 
guſtan ages would have writ, hath ſaved me, but the 
Scripture ſays much more. The Lord hath undertaken 
to perform himſelf, every thing that was requiſite for 
my ſalvation ; he made my ſalvation his own, his per- 
ſonal affair; and, what is much more emphatical, 15 
become my ſalvation. 

He is my God. He is emphatical, and ſignifies much 
more than it is ſuppoſed to do at firſt ſight. He, not 
the gods of the Egyptians and nations; gods void of 
ſtrength, ſpeechleſs and lifeleſs; but he who per- 
formed ſo many prodigies in Egypt and in our paſſage, 
he is my God, and him will I glorify. 

My God. This my may have a double relation, the 
one to God, the other to the Iſraelite. In the former, 
God appears to be great, powerful, and a God for me 
only. Unattentive to the reſt of the univerſe, he is 
employed wholly on my dangers and on my ſafeiy; 

Vol. II. O nd 
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and is ready to ſacrifice all the nations of the earth to 
my intereſt. In the ſecond relation, he is my God, | 
will never have any other. To him only I conſecrate 
all my wiſhes, all my deſires, all my confidence. He 
only is worthy my worſhip and love, and to him only 
will I for ever pay homage. _ 

My father's God, and I will exalt him. This repeti- 
tion is inexpreſſibly tender. He whoſe grandeur I ex- 
alt, is not a ſtrange God, unknown nll this day, a 
protector for a moment, and ready to aſſiſt any other, 
No: he is the ancient protector of my family. His 
goodneſs is hereditary. I have a thouſand domeſtic 
proofs of his conſtant love, perpetuated from father 
to ſon, down to me. His ancient kindneſſes were fo 
many titles and pledges, which aſſured me of the 
like. He is the God of my father: he is the God 
who diſplayed himſelf ſo often to Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob. In fine, he is the God who but now ful- 
filled the mighty promiſes which he had made to my 
forefathers. 

W hat has he done to effect this? The Lord is 4 man 
of war. He might have ſaid, as he is the God of armies, 
he has delivered us from the army of Pharaoh ; but 
this was ſaying too little. He conſiders his God as a 
ſoldier, as a captain ; he puts, as it were, the ſword 
into his hand, and makes him fight for the children 
of Jacob. 

The Lord is a man of war; the Lord is his name. In 
the Hebrew it is Jehovab is a man of war, Jehovah is 
his name. Moſes inſiſts on the word Jebovab, the bet- 
ter to ſhew, by this repetition, who this extraordinary 


warrior is, who has deigned to fight for Iſracl. As 
though he had ſaid, Fehoveh, the Lord, has appeared 


like @ warrior. Is what I now ſay well underſtood ? Is 
this miracle comprehended in its full latitude ? Yes, I 
again repeat: It is the ſupreme God in perſon, it is the 
only God; it is, to fay all in one word, he who is 
called [p] Fehovah, whoſe name is incommunicable, 
who alone poſſeſſes all the fulneſs of being; he is be- 
[7] Qureſt, , . Ego ſum, qui ſum. 

. come 
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come the champion of Iſrael. Himſelf has been to 
them inſtead of ſoldiers. He took upon himſelf the 
whole weight of thg war. [] The Lord ſball fight 
for you, and ye ſhell hold your peace, ſaid Moles to the 
Iſraelites before the battle; as though he had ſaid, 
You ſhall be ſtill, and not fight. 

Ver. 4 and 5. Pharaoh's chariots and his heſt hath be 
caſt into the ſea ;, his choſen captains hath be alſo drowned 
in the Red Sea. The depths have covered them ; they ſank 
into the bottom as a ſtone. 

Obſerve the pompous diſplay of all that is contained 
in theſe two words, he horſe and his rider. 

I. Pharaoh's chariots. 2. His hoſts. 3. His choſen 
captains. A beautiful gradation. | 

How wonderful is this amplification! He caſt int 
the ſea. They are drowned in the Red Sea. The depths 
bave covered them: They ſank to the bottom as a ſtone 
all this to explain, He has thrown into the ſea, We 
obſerve in theſe words, a ſeries of images, which ſuc- 
ceed one another, and ſwell by degrees. 1. He caſt 
into the ſea. 2. They are drowned in the Red Sea. They 
are drowned, improves on He caſt. . . In the Red, Sea, is 
a circumſtance which more determinates than ſimply, 
the ſea. (The Hebrew has it, in the /ea Suph.) One 
would conclude, that Moſes was deſirous of heighten- 
ing the greatneſs of the power which God exhibited 
in a ſea which formed part of the Egyptian empire, 
and which was under the protection of the [7] gods of 
Egypt. 3. His choſen captains, the greateſt of Pha- 
raoh's princes ; that is to ſay, the proudeſt, and per- 
haps thoſe who oppoſed with greateſt violence the Jaws 
of the God of Iſrael; in a word, thoſe who were moſt 
able to ſave themſelves from the ſhipwreck, are ſwal- 
lowed up like the meaneſt foldiers. 4. The depths have 

covered them. What an image is here! They are covered, 
overwhelmed, vaniſhed for ever. 5. To complete this 
picture, he concludes with a ſimile, which is, as it were, 
the ſtroke that animates and points out the whole; they 
ant into the bottom as a ſtone. Notwithſtanding their 


[9] Exod. xiv. 14. [1] Beelſephon. a 
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pride and haughtineſs, they make no greater reſiſtance 
to riſe up againſt the arm of God who plunges them, 
than a ſtone that ſinks to the bottom of the waters, 

After this, what ſhould Moſes think, what ſhould 
he ſay? One of the moſt important rules of Rhetoric, 
and which Cicero never fails to obſerve, is, that, after 
an account of a ſurpriſing action, or even of an extra. 
ordinary circumſtance, the writer muſt quit the calm 
and ealy air proper to narration, and deliver himſelf 
with more or leſs impetuoſity, according to the na. 
ture of the ſubject; this is commonly done by apol. 
trophes, interrogations, exclamations, which figures 
enhven both the diſcourle and the hearer. All this 
Moſes has done inimitably in the ſong before us. 

Thy right-hand, O Lord, is become glorious in potuer; 
thy right-hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pieces the enemy. 

There are ſeveral things to be obſerved here. 

1. Moſes might have ſaid, God has: diſplayed bis 
ſtrengtb by ſtriking Pharaoh. But how faintly, in how 
languid a manner, would that expreſs ſo great an ac. 
tion! He ſprings towards God, and ſays to him in a 
kind of enthuſialm, Thy right-hand, O Lord, is become 
glorious, &C. 

2. He might have ſaid, O Lord, thou. haſt diſplay:d 
thy ſtrength, &c. But this is not ſtrong enough, and 
does not convey a ſenſible idea to the mind; whereas, 
in the expreſſion of Moſes, we fee, we diſtinguiſh as it 
were, the Almighty's hand, which extends itſelf, and 
cruſhes the Egyptians. Whence I conclude at once, 
that the true Eloquence is that which perſuades ; that 
it commonly perſuades no other way than by moving; 
that it moves by things and palpable ideas only ; and 
that for theſe ſeveral reaſons no Eloquence is ſo per- 
fect as that of the Holy Scriptures, ſince the moſt ſpi- 
ritual and metaphyſical things are there repreſented by 
ſenſible and lively images. 

3. Thy right-hand, O Lord, hath daſbed in pieces the 
enemy. A moſt beautiful repetition! and very neceſſary 
to give a ſtronger idea of the power of God's arm. 

The firſt member of the period, thy right-hand has be- 
i come 
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come glorious in power, having hinted only at the event 
in looſe and general terms, the prophet thinks he has 
not ſaid enough, and to denote the manner of this ac- 
tion, he immediately repeats, thy right-hand hath daſhed 
in pieces the enemy. It is the nature of great paſſions, 
to repeat thoſe circumſtances which foment them, as 
appears from all the paſſionate places in the beſt ay- 
thors; and as is ſeen in the Sacred Writings, particu- 
larly in the Pfalms. 

4. In the greatneſs of thine excellency thou haſt over- 
thrown them that roſe up againſt thee. So many great 
beauties are concealed in the original text, that they 
merit ſome illuſtration. 

1. By theſe words, in the greatneſs of thine excellency, 
the ſacred writer would deſcribe the action of a noble- 
man of figure, who aſſumes a haughty air ; who riſes 
in proportion as an impotent inferior preſumes to riſe 
againſt him, and is pleaſed to fink him the lower for 
that reaſon. The Egyptians looked upon themſelves 
as very great; they even attacked God himſelf, and 
aſked with a haughty tone, [s] V bo is then the Lord? 
But as theſe feeble, though inſolent creatures roſe, 
God roſe alſo, and aſſumed all the elevation of his in- 
finite grandeur, all the height of his ſupreme majeſty 
againſt them: [7] The proud he knoweth afar off. And 
it is from thence he overthrew his enemies who were 
ſo' full of themſelves, and hurled them, not only 
againſt the earth, but down into the moſt profound 
abyſſes of the fea. 

2. That roſe up againſt THERE. It was not againſt 
Iſrael that the Egyptians declared war, but it is You 
they preſumed to attack; it is You they defied. Our 
quarrel was Yours ; it was againſt You they warred ; 
againſt Thee. This is a delicate, affecting turn, in or- 
der to engage God himſelf in Iſrael's cauſe. 

Ver. 7. Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath, which conſum- 
th them as ſtubble. 


[s) Exod. v. 2. DL] Pal. cxxxviii. 6, 
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Ver. 8. And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the water; 
are gathered together; the floods flood upright as an heap, 
and the depths are conzealed in the heart of the ſea. 

Ver. 9. The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will over- 
take, I will divide the ſpoil; my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied 
upon them, I will draw my ſword, mine hand ſhall dt. 
ſtroy them. | 

Ver. 10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea co- 
vered them: they ſank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Moſes returns to the narration, not as in the fourth 
and fifth verſes by a mere deſcription, but in continu- 
ing his apoſtrophe to God, which gives more paſſion 
to the relation, and from which the conduct of this 
ſong ſeems ſuperior to human Eloquence. The far- 
ther it removes from the ſimple propoſition which 
ſerves as an exordium to it, the ſtronger are its am- 
plifications. 

Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath. How great is this fi- 
gure! How noble the expreſſion ! The prophet gives 
action and lite to God's anger; he transforms it into 
an ardent and zealous miniſter, whom the judge ſends 
calmly from his throne to execute the decrees of his 
vengeance. When kings would fight their enemies, 
they ſtand in need of infantry, cavalry, arms, and a 
long train of warlike inſtruments ; but to God, his 
wrath alone can puniſh the guilty. Thou ſenteſt forth 
thy wrath. How many things are compriſed in two 
or three words, which leave to the reader the pleaſure 
of enumerating in his imagination the fires, the flaſhes 
of lightning, the thunderbolts, the ſtorms, and all 
the other inſtruments of this wrath ! The beauty of 
this expreſſion is better felt than expreſſed : we find a 
certain depth in it, a ſomething, which employs and 
fills the mind. Horace had this figure in view in the 
expreſſion Tracunds fulmina, and Virgil hit upon it in 
the ingenious compoſition of the thunder deſcribed in 
the eighth book of the ZEneid. 


Sonitumque metumque 
Miſcelant opert, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 


at 
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What was then the effect of this dreadful wrath ? 
I conſumed them as ſtubble ! The Scripture only can 
furniſh us with ſuch images. Let us conſider this 
thought attencively. We ſhall ſee the wrath of God 
conſuming a prodigious army. Men, horſes, chariots, 
all are daſhed, confumed, overwhelmed ; how weak 
are theſe ſynonymous terms! All theſe are conſumed, 
that would be ſaying all; but the ſimile which fol- 
lows finiſhes the picture; for the word conſume gives 
us the idea of an action that laſts ſome time; bur, 
os ftubble, ſhews an inſtantaneous action. How! fo 
mighty an army as this conſumed like ſtubble ! The 
reader ſhould conſider the force of theſe ideas. 

But how was this effected? God, by a furious wind, 
aſſembled the waters, which ſwelled like two moun- 
tains in the midſt of the fea. The children of Iſrael 
paſſed over it as on dry land ; the Egyptians purſu- 
ing them into it were ſwallowed up by the waves. This 
is a plain and unembelliſhed relation; but how beau- 
tiful, how majeſtic, is the turn which is given to it in 
Scripture! I ſhould never have done, ſhould I exa- 
mine them particularly. I am charmed with the 
whole ſong, bur this paſſage tranſports me. 

With the blaſt of thy noſtrils the waters were gathered 
together. The prophet ennobles the wind by making 
God himſelf the principle of it; and animates the wa- 
ters, by repreſenting them ſulceptible of fear. The 
better to paint the divine indignation, and its effects, 
he borrows the image of human wrath, whoſe lively 
tranſports are accompanicd with a precipitated breath- 
in, which cauſes a violent and impetuous blaſt. And 
ben this wratn, in a powerful perfon, directs itſelf 
towards a feartul populace, it forces them, for their 
own ſecurity, to give way, and to fall in a tumultu- 
ous manner one upon the other. It is thus Ib be 
blaſt of the Lord's nejtrils, the frighted waters withdrew 
with impetuoſity from their uſual bed, and crouded 
ſuddenly one upon the other, in order to give way to 
this wrath ; whereas the Hgyptians, who came in the 
way of this wrath, were conſumed like ſtubble. We 
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often meet with ſuch a deſcription of divine wrath in 
the Scriptures : [u] The ſea ſawo it and fled... .[;] 
Then the channels of waters were ſeen, and the foun- 
dations of the world were diſcovered, at thy rebuke, 0 
Lord, at the blaſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. . . . [)] 
There went up a ſincke out of his noſtrils, and fire out of 
his mouth devoured ; coals were kindled at it, Are we to 
wonder, that a wrath like this ſhould overthrow and 


ſwallow up every thing ? 


The depths were congealed in the heart of the ſea. That 


is, the waters were bound up, and frozen like ice. The 
depths give us a much mote dreadful idea than waters, 
In the heart of the ſea; this circumſtance is very em- 
phatic ; it fixes the imagination, and makes us con- 
ceive to ourſelve; mountains of ſolid waters in the cen- 
tre of the liquid element, 

The two verſes that follow are inexpreſſibly beau. 
tiful. Inſtead of barely ſaying, as was before ob- 
ſerved, that the Egyptians by their purſuing the 1f- 
raelites, went into the ſea ; the prophet himſelf enters 
into the heart of thoſe barbarians, puts himſelf in 
their place, aſſumes their paſſions, and makes them 
ſpeak ; not that they had really ſpoke, but becauſe a 
thirſt of vengeance, and a ſtrong deſire of purſuing 
the Iſraelites, was the language of their hearts, which 
Moſes made them utter, in order to vary his narra- 
tion, and to make it the more ardent. 

The enemy ſaid, inſtead of the Egyptians ſaid. This 


ſingular, be enemy, how beautiful is every word! 


I will purſue, I will overtake, I will divide the ſpoil, 
&c. We read, and perceive a palpable vengeance in 


theſe words, as we read them. The ſacred penman has 
not put a conjunction to any of the ſix words which 


compoſe the Egyptian ſoldier's diſcourſe, in order to 
give it the greater ſpirit, and to expreſs more natu- 
rally the diſpoſition of a man whoſe ſoul is fired, who 
diſcourſes with himſelf, and does not mind connecting 


his words with conjunctions, his thoughts requiring 


freedom and liberty. 
L*] Ibid. xvii. 15. 


[ Ibid. ver. 8. 
Another 


] Pal. cxiv. 3. 
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Another writer would have ſtopped here, but Moſes 
goes farther. My luſt fhall be ſatisfied upon them. He 


might have ſaid, I will divide the ſpoil, and I will fl! 


myſelf with them. But, my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon 
them, repreſents em as rioting on ſpoils, and ſwim- 
ming in joy. | 

1 will draw my ſword, mine hand ſhall deſtroy them. 
The Vulgate runs thus, I will unſbeath my ſword, and 
my hand ſhall kill them. The reflection that follows, 
which is very beautiful, ſuppoſes this ſenſe. They 
are no leſs affected with the pleaſure of killing their 
enemies, than that of plundering them. Let us ſee 
how he deſcribes this. He might have ſaid in one 
word, I will kill them; but this would have been too 
quick; he gives them the pleaſure of a long ven- 
geance. I will unſheath my ſword. How great is 
this image! it even ſtrikes the reader's eye, Mine 
hand ſhall deſtroy them. 

This mine hand is inexpreſſibly beautiful. This ex- 
preſſion repreſents a ſoldier who is ſure of victory: we 
ſee him looking about, moving up and down, and 
ſtretching forth his arm. My fear for the children of 
Iſrael makes me tremble. Great God! what wilt 
thou do to ſave them ? A numberleſs multitude of 
barbarians are furiouſly haſtening to victory and ven- 
geance. Can all the ſhafts of thy wrath check the 
impetuoſity of thine enemies? The Almighty blows, 
and the ſea has already ſurrounded them. T hou di 
plecy with thy wind, the ſea covered them. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this reflection is very 
ſtrong, eloquent, and well adapted to form the taſte, 
for which rcaſon I thought the reader ought not to 


be deprived of it. But I muſt be obliged to confeſs, 


that the Hebrew text, inſtead of Mine hand ſhall de- 
firoy them, has it thus: Mine hand ſball again ſubject 
them to me; my hand ſhall triumph over them, my hand 
all again put me in poſſeſſion of thoſe fugitives. And 
indeed, this was the real motive which prompted the 
Egyptians to purſue the Ifraclites, as the Scriptures 
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manifeſtly declare. [z] And it was told the king of 
Egypt, that the people fled; and the heart of Pharaoh 
and of his ſervants was turned againſt the people; and 
they ſaid, Why have we don? this, that we have let I. 
rae! go from ſerving us? Pharaoh therefore and his 
officers did not intend to kill and extirpate the Iſ- 
raelites, which would have been againſt their own 
intereſt ; but they deſigned to force them ſword in 
hand to return into captivity, and work again in the 
public edifices. 

Methinks there is alſo a great beauty in this ex- 
preſſion, Mine hand ſhall again ſubject them to me. The 
God of the Iſraelites had declared that he would free 
them from their Egyptian captivity, and deliver them 
from their hard ſervitude by the ſtrength of his arm, 
ſa] I will bring you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their bondage; 
and I will redeem you with a ſtretched-out arm. He 
had often cauſed Pharaoh to be told, that he would 
ſtretch out his hand upon him, in his ſervants, in 
his fields, and his cattle ; that he would ſhew him, 
that he was the maſter and the Lord, by ſtretching 
out his hand over all Egypt, and by reſcuing his 
people out of their captivity. [5] The Egyptians ſhall 
know that I am the Lord, when I ſtretch forth mine 
hand upon Egypt, and bring out the children of Iſrael! 
From among them. Here the Egyptian, who already 
fancies himſelf victorious, infults the God of the He- 
brews. He ſeems to reproach him for the weaknels 
of his arm, and the. emptineſs of his threats; and 
ſays to himſelf in the drunkenneſs of inſolent joy, 
and in the tranſports of fooliſh confidence, Notwith- 
ſtanding what the God of IJael hath ſaid, mine band 
Hall again ſubjeft them to me. 

Ver. 10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea co- 
wvered them, they ſank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea covered ten. 
Could Moſes have poſſibly given us a nobler idea of 


[z] Exod. xiv. 5. La] Ibid, vi. 6. ix. 3, 15. [5] Itid, vii. f. 
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the power of God ? He only blows, and he at once 
overwhelms a numberleſs multitude of forces. This 
is the true ſublime. Let there be light, and there was 
light. Can any thing be greater ? 

The ſea covered them, How many ideas are in- 
cluded in four words! How eaſy are the words ! But 
what a crowd of ideas! *Tis to this paſſage we may 
apply what Pliny ſays of Timanthus the painter: In 
emnibus ejus operibus plus intelligitur quam pingitur . . . 
ut oftendat etiam que occullat. In all his works 
more is underſtood than is painted, ſo that he ſhews 
« what he ſeems to hide.” 

Any- other writer but Moſes would have let his 
fancy take wing. He would have given us a long 
detail, and a train of uſeleſs inſipid deſcriptions ; he 
would have exhauſted his ſubject, or impoveriſhed 
it, and tired the reader by an empty pomp of words, 
and a barren abundance. But here God blows, the 
ſea obeys, it pours upon the Egyptians, they are all 
twallowed up. Was ever deſcription fo full, fo lively, 
ſo ſtrong, as this! There is no interval between God's 
blowing, and the dreadful miracle he performs in or- 
der to fave his people. Theu didſt blow with thy wind, 
the ſoa covered them. 

They ſank as lead in the mighty waters. Reflect at- 
tentively on this laſt ſtroke, which atii:rs the imagina- 
tion, and finiſhes the picture. 

Ver. 11. Who is like unto thee, O Terd, amongſt the 


eas ? Who is like thee, glorious in holine's, fearful in 


praiſes, doing wonders ? 12. Thou ſtreicheaſt out thy 
right-hand, the earth fwallowed them. 

To the wonderful relation above-mentioned, ſuc- 
ceeds a wonderful expreſſion of praiſe. The greatneſs 
of this miracle required this vivacity of ſentiment and 
gratitude. And how, indeed, could it be poſſible for 
the writer not to be tranſported, and, as it were, out 
of himſelf, at the ſight of ſuch a wonder? He employs 
the interrogation, the compariſon, the repetition, all 
which figures are naturally expreſſive of admiration 


and rapture, 
x Gloricus 
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Glorious in holineſs, &c. It is impoſſible to imitate 
the lively, conciſe ſtyle of the text, which is com- 
poſed of three little members, derached from each 
other, without a copulative, and of which each con- 
ſiſts of two or three words ſhort enough, Glorious in 
holineſs, fearful in praiſes, doing wonders. It is dif- 
ficult to render the ſenſe of it, how diffuſive ſoever 
the verſion may be made, which beſides makes it flat 
and languid, whereas the Hebrew 1s full of fire and 
viyacity. 

Ver. 13. Thou in thy mercy haſt led forth the people 
. « thou haſt guided them in thy ſtrength unto thy haly 
babitation, &c. 

This, and the four following verſes, are a prophe- 
tic declaration of the glorious protection which God 
was to grant his people after having brought them 
out of Egypt. They abound every where with the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting images. The reader does 
not know which to admire moſt; [c] God's tender- 
neſs for his people, whoſe guide and conductor he 
himſelf will be, by preſerving them during the whole 
journey like the apple of his eye, as he declares in 
another place: and carrying them on his ſhoulders, 
as an eagle bears her young ones: or his formidable 
power, which cauſing terror and dread to walk be- 
fore it, freezes, with fear, all ſuch nations as ſhould 
preſume to oppoſe the paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the Red Sea, and ſtrikes thoſe nations ſo, that they 
become motionleſs as a ſtone : or, laſtly, God's won- 
derful care, to ſettle them in a fixed and permanent 
manner in the promiſed land, or rather to plant them 
in it: Thou ſhalt plant them in the mountain of thine iu: 
beritance; an emphatic expreſſion, and which alone 
recalls all that the Scriptures obſerve in ſo many 
laces, of the care which God had taken to plant 
this beloved vine; to water it, incloſe it with fences, 
and to multiply and extend its fruitful branches to à 
great diſtance. | 
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Ver. 18, 19. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and ever. 
For the horſe of Pharaoh went in with his chariots, 
and with his horſemen, into the ſea; and the Lord brought 
again the waters of the ſea upon them; but the children 
of Iſrael went on dry land in the midſt of the ſea. 

This concludes the whole ſong, by which Moſes 


promiſes God, in the name of all the people, to bear. 


eternally in their minds the ſignal delivery which God 
had wrought in their favour. | 

Poſſibly this concluſion may appear too ſimple, 

when compared to the verſes which go before it. But 
methinks there 1s as much art in this ſimplicity as in 
the reſt of the ſong, And indeed, after Moſes had 
moved and raiſed the minds of the people by ſo many 
great expreſſions, and violent figures, it was proper, 
and agreeable to the rules of Rhetoric, to end his 
ſong with a plain ſimple expoſition, not only to un- 
bend the minds of his hearers, but alſo to give them 
an idea, without employing figures, turns, or a pomp 
of words, of the greatneſs of this miracle, which 
God had juſt before wrought in their favour. 

The delivery of the Jewiſh people out of Egypt is 
the moſt wonderful prodigy we read of in the Old 
Teſtament. God mentions it a thouſand times in the 
Scriptures ; he ſpeaks of it, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, with a kind of complacency ; he relates it 
as the moſt ſhining proof of the ſtrength of his all- 
powerful arm. And indeed it is not a ſingle prodigy, 
but a long ſeries of prodigies, each more wonderful 
than the other. It was fit that the beauty of a ſong, 
which was written to perpetuate the remembrance of 
this miracle, ſhould equal the greatneſs of the ſub- 
jet: and it was impoſſible but this ſhould do ſo, as 
the ſame God, who wrought thoſe wonders, dictated 
alſo the ſong. 

But what beauty, grandeur, and magnificence, 
ſhould we diſcover in it, were we permitted to pierce 
the myſterious ſenſe which is concealed beneath the 
veil of this great event? For it muſt be allowed, that 
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this delivery out of Egypt covers and repreſents other 
deliverances. [d] The authority of St. Paul, that of 
all tradition, and the prayers of the church, oblige 
us to conſider it as a type of the freedom which the 
Chriſtian obtains by the waters of baptiſm, and his 
delivery from the yoke of the prince of this world, 
The Revelations mention another uſe of this delivery, 
by ſhewing thoſe, who have overcome the beat, 
holding the harps of God in their hands, and ſinging 
the ſong of Moſes the ſervant of God, and the ſong 
of the Lamb, ſaying, [e] Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, &c. 

Now as the Scriptures declare, that the wonders of 
the ſecond deliverance will ſurpaſs infinitely thoſe of 


the firſt, and will entirely blot out the remembrance 


of it; we may believe, that the beauties of the ſpiri- 
tual ſenſe of this ſong would quite eclipſe thoſe of the 
hiſtorical ſenſe. 

But J am far from being able to diſplay theſe won- 
ders, and indeed that does not ſuit the deſign of this 
work, wherein my view was to form the taſte of 
youth in matters of Eloquence. This explication of 
Moſes's ſong may conduce more to that end than any 
thing elſe, and I believed therefore, that it would be 
agreeable to the public. The author's modeſty had 


buried it, as it were, in obſcurity ; and therefore the 


reader will not be diſpleaſed, to find it publiſhed by 
his ſcholar, as a teſtimony of the gratitude he owes 
to ſo excellant a maſter. He not only bore this cha- 
rafter with regard to me, but likewiſe that of a fa- 
ther, having always loved me as a ſon. Mr. Her- 
ſan took the utmoſt care of me whilſt I was under his 
tuition, deſigning me, even at that time, for his ſuc- 
ceſſor; and indeed I was ſo in the ſecond claſs, in 
Rhetoric, and in the Royal College. I may affert 
without flattery, that no man was ever more capable 
than this gentleman, to point out and illuſtrate the 
beautiful paſſages in authors, or to raiſe an emula- 


[4] 1 Cor. xi, 10. le] Rev. xv. 3. 
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tion in youth. The funeral oration of the chancellor 


Le Tellier, which Mr. Herſan delivered in the Sor- 
bonne, and which is the only piece of his in proſe 
which he ſuffered to be printed, is ſufficient to ſhew 
the exquiſite delicacy of his taſte: and his verſes which 
are publiſhed may be conſidered as fo many ftand- 
ards in their kind. Burt then he was much more va- 
luable for his virtues, than for his genius. Good- 
neſs, ſimplicity, { f ] modeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, a con- 
tempt for riches, a generoſity carried almoſt to exceſs, 
ſuch were his qualities. He made no other advantage 
of the entire confidence which a powerful [g] mini- 
ſter repoſed in him, than to do good to others. As 
ſoon as I was choſen principal of the college of Beau- 
vais, he devoted for my ſake, and from his love to 
the public, two thouſand crowns, to be laid out in 
ſuch repairs and embelliſhments as were wanting 
there. Bur the laſt years of his life, though ſpent in 
obſcurity and retirement, have obſcured all the reſt. 
He withdrew to Compeigne his native place. There, 
ſecluded from company, wholly employed in the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures, which had always been his delight; 
meditating perpetually on [] death and eternity, he 
devoted himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the poor 
children of the city. He built a ſchool for their uſe, 
and it is perhaps the fineſt in the kingdom, and left 
a ſtipend for a maſter. He himſelf taught them very 
often, and generally had ſome of them at his table. 
He clothed ſeveral of them; diſtributed rewards from 
time to time among them, in order to encourage them 
to ſtudy; and his greateſt conſolation was, to think, 
that after his death, thoſe children would offer up 
the ſame prayer for him, that the famous Gerſon, 
when he condeſcended to teach ſchool in Lyons, had 
deſired, by his laſt will, of thoſe he had taught: My 

[/] He would never ſuffer him- the extracts he had made on this 
ſelt to be elected rector (principal) ſubject, intitled, Edifying Medita- 
of the univerſity, tions upon Death, taker: from the 


EI Mr. de Louvois. avords of Scripture, and of the fathers. 
[/] He publithed a colleien of 
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| tor, have pity on your poor ſervant Jim 
— — He had the happineſs to die poor, in ſome 
meaſure, in the midſt of the poor, having ſcarce 


enough left for a laſt foundation of the ters of cha- 


it the inſtruction of girls, and to take care of 
— ik. 1 hope the reader will pardon this digreſ- 
ſion, ſince the ſole motive of it 1s, to expreſs my gra- 
titude for a maſter to whom I have 10 many obli- 


gations. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. ' 
OF HIS TOR x. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


T is not without reaſon that [a] Hiſtory has al- 
ways been conſidered as the light of ages, the de- 
poſitary of events, the faithful evidence of truth, 
the ſource of prudence and good counſel, and the 
rule of conduct and manners. [5] Confined without 
it to the bounds of the age and country wherein we 
live, and ſhut up within the narrow circle of ſuch 
branches of knowledge as are peculiar to us, and the 
limits of our own private reflections, we continue in 
a kind of infancy, which leaves us ſtrangers to the 
reſt of the world, and profoundly ignorant of all that 
has preceded, or even now ſurrounds us. [c] What 
is the ſmall number of years that make up the longeſt 
life, or what the extent of country which we are able 
to poſſeſs or travel over, but an imperceptible point 
in compariſon of the vaſt regions of the univerſe, and 

the long ſeries of ages, which have ſucceeded one 

another ſince the creation of the world? And yet all 
we are capable of knowing mult be limited to this 
imperceptible point, unleſs we call in the ſtudy of 

Hiſtory to our aſſiſtance, which opens to us every age 


[a] Hiſtoria teſtis temporum, lux omni. Senec. de conſol. ad Mar- 
veritatis, vita memoriæ, magiſtra ciam. cap. 20, 
vitz, nuncia yetuſtatis. Cic lib. 2. Nullum feculum magnis ingeniis 
de Orat. n. 36. cluſum eſt, nullum non cogitationi 
[5] Neſcire quid antea quam na- pervium. Id. 
tus ſis accederit, id eſt ſemper eſſe Si magnitudine animi egredi hu- 
puerum. Cic. in Orat. n. 120. mane imbecillitatis anguſtias libet, 
c] Terram hanc, cum populis multum per quod ſpatiemur tempo; 
urbibuſque . .. pun&i loco poni- ris eſt. . . Licet in conſortium omnis 
mus, ad univerſa referentes: mi- evi pariter incedere. Id. de brev. 
norem portionem ætas noſtra quam vitæ, c. 14. | 
puncti Laber fi temport comparetur 
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and every country, keeps up a correſpondence be- 
twixt us and the great men of antiquity, ſets all their 
actions, all their atchievements, virtues and faults be- 
fore our eyes; and by the prudent reflections it either 
preſents, or gives us an opportunity of making, ſoon 
teaches us to be wiſe before our time, and in a man- 
ner far ſuperior to all the leſſons of the greateſt 
maſters. 

Hiſtory may properly be called the common ſchool 
of mankind, equally open and uſeful both to great 
and ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, and ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary to princes and great men, than to all others. 
For how can awful truth approach them amidſt the 
crowd of flatterers, which ſurround them on all ſides, 
and are continually commending and admiring them, 
or in other words corrupting and poiſoning their hearts 
and underſtandings ; how, I ſay, can truth make her 
feeble voice be heard amidſt ſuch tumult and confuſi- 
on? How venture to lay before them the duties and 
ſlaveries of royalty? How ſhew them wherein their 
true glory conſiſts, and repreſent to them, that if they 
will look back to the original of their inſtitution, they 
may clearly find [d] they were made for the people, 
and not the people for them ? How put them in mind 
of their faults, make them apprehend the juſt judg- 
ment of poſterity, and diſperſe the thick clouds, 
which the vain phantom of their greatneſs, and the 
inebriation of their fortune, have formed around 
them ? 

Thele ſervices, which are fo neceſſary and impor- 
tant, can be rendered them only by the aſſiſtance of 
Hiſtory, which alone has the power of ſpeaking free- 
ly to them, and the righr of paſſing an abſolute judg- 


ment upon the actions of princes, no leſs than fame, 


which [e] Seneca calls /berrimam principum judicem, 
« the molt free judge of princes.” Their abilities may 


be extolled, their wit and valour admired, and their ex- 


[4] Aſſiduis bonitatis argumen- clem. lib. r. cap. 19. 
tis probavit, non rempnblicam ſuam ſe] Sen. de confol. ad Marciam, 
elſe, ſed fe reipubiicz, Senec. de cap. 4. , 
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ploits and conqueſts boaſted of; but if all theſe have 
no foundation in truth and juſtice, Hiſtory will tacitly 
paſs ſentence upon them under borrowed names. The 
ateſt part of the moſt famous conquerors they will 
nd treated as public calamities, the enemies of man- 
kind, and [/ } the robbers of nations, who hurried 
on by a reſtleſs and blind ambition, carry deſolation 
from country to country, [g] and like an inundation, 
or a fire, ravage all that they meet in their way. 
They will ſee a Caligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, 
who were praiſed to exceſs during their lives, become 
the horror and execration of mankind after their 
deaths; whereas Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, are ſtill looked upon as the delights of 
the world, for having made uſe of their power only 
to do good. Thus we may ſay, that Hiſtory is to 
them a tribunal raiſed in their life- time, like that 
which was formerly erected amongſt the Egyptians, 
where princes, like private men, were tried and con- 
demned after their death, and that hence they may 
learn beforehand, the ſentence which will for ever be 
paſſed upon their reputation. Tis Hiſtory, in fine, 
{b] which fixes the ſeal of immortality upon actions 
truly great, and ſets a mark of infamy on vices, which 
no after-age can ever obliterate. Tis by Hiſtory that 
miſtaken merit, and oppreſſed virtue, appeal to the 
uncorruptible tribunal of poſterity, which renders 
them the juſtice their own age has ſometimes re- 
fuſed them, and without reſpect of perſons and the 
fear of a power, which ſubſiſts no more, condemns the 


unjuſt abuſe of authority with inexorable rigour. 


There is no age or condition, which may not de- 
nve the ſame advantages from Hiſtory ; and what I 
have ſaid of princes and conquerors, comprehends 


(/] Jer, iv. 7. animantium exaruit. Senec. lib. 3. 
[g) Philipphi, ut Alexandri la- Nat. Quaſt. in Præfat. 
trocinia exterorumque, qui exitio [+] Pracipuum munus annalium 
gentium clari, non minores fuere reor, ne virtutes ſileantur, utque 
peſtes mortalium, quam inundatio, pravis dictis factiſque ex poſteritate 
qua planum omne perfuſum eſt, infamia metus fit. Tacit. An- 
quam conflagratio, qua magna pars nal. lib, 3. caps 65. 
P 2 alto 
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alſo in ſome meaſure all perſons in power, miniſters 
of ſtate, generals of armies, officers, magiſtrates, 
governors of provinces, prelates, eccleſiaſtical ſupe- 
riors both ſecular and regular, fathers and mothers, 
maſters and miſtreſſes; in a word, whoever have au- 
thority over others. For ſuch perſons have ſometimes 


more haughtineſs, pride and humour in a very limit. 


ed ſtation than kings in theirs, and carry their de- 
ſpotic diſpoſition and arbitrary power to a greater 
length. Hiſtory therefore is of great advantage, to 
lay down uſeful leſſons to them all, and preſent them 
with a faithful mirror of their duties and obligations 
by an unſuſpected hand, and thereby make them ſen: 
ſible, that they are all conſtituted for the fake of their 
inferiors, ande not their inferiors for them. 

Thus Hiſtory, when it is well taught, becomes a 
ſchool of morality for all mankind. It ' condemns 
vice, throws off the maſk from falſe virtues, lay: 
open popular errors and prejudices, diſpels the delu- 
five charms of riches, and all the vain pomp which 
dazzles the imagination, and ſhews by a thouſand ex- 
amples, that are more availing than all reaſonings 
whatſoever, that nothing is great and commendable 
but honour and probity. From the eſteem and ad- 
miration, which the moſt corrupt cannot refuſe to the 
great and good actions of which Hiſtory lays before 
them, it confirms the great truth, that virtue is man's 
real good, and alone renders him truly great and 
valuable. [i] This virtue we are taugit by Hiltory 
to revere, and to diſcern its beauty and brightnels 
through the veils of poverty, adverſity, and obſcu- 
rity, and ſometimes alſo ef difgrace and infamy ; and 
on the other hand it inſpires us with the contempt 


ſi] Si quemadmodum viſas cen- quamvis fordido obtectam. Rurſus 
forum quibuſdam medicamentis acui æquæ militiam & ærumnoſi animi 
lolet & repurgari, fic & nos acrem veternum pertpiciemus, quamris 
animi liberare impedimentis volue - multus circa divitiaram'radiantiun 
rimus, poterimus perſpicere virtu- - nga impedlat, & intventem 
tem, etiam obrutam corpore, etiam hinc honorum illinc magnarum po- 


paupertate oppoſita, & humflitate, teſtatum, falſa lux verberer. Sencc. 
& infamia objacentibus: cernemus, Ep. 118. | e 
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and horror of vice, though clothed in purple, ſur- 


rounded with, ſplendor, and. placed on a throne. . 
But to confine myſelf to my own part of the ſub- 
jet, I look upon Hiltory as the firlt maſter to be 
given to children, equally ſerviceable to entertain and 
inſtruct them, to form their hearts and underſtand- 
ings, and to enrich their memories with facts as agree- 
ue as uſeful, [&] It may likewiſe be of great ſer- 


vice, by means of the pleaſure inſeparable from it, 


towards exciting the curioſity of that age, which is 
ever defirous of being informed, and inſpiring a taſte 
for ſtudy. Thus in point of education, it is a fun- 
damental principle, and conſtantly obſerved in all 
times, that the ſtudy of Hiſtory ſhould precede all 
the reſt, and prepare the way for them. Plutarch 
tells us, that Cato the elder, the famous cenſor, 
whoſe name and virtue brought ſo much honour to 
the Roman commonwealth, took upon himſelf a pe- 
culiar care in the education of his ſon, without truſt- 
ing to the care of maſters, and drew up a collection 
of hiſtorical facts expreſsly for his uſe, and wrote 


them over in large characters with his own hands, 


that the child, he ſaid, might be able from his in- 
fancy, without going from home, to become ac- 
quainted with the great men of his own country, and 
form himſelf upon thoſe ancient models of probity 
and virtue. 
It is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould dwell any 
longer upon proving the uſefulneſs of Hiſtory ; tis 
a point generally enough agreed on, and which few 
people call in queſtion. *T'is of moſt concern to know 
what is neceſſary to be obſerved in order to render 
the ſtudy. of it uſeful, and reaping the benefits to be 
expected from it. And this I ſhall now attempt to 
lay down. ri 5 
That I may throw what I have to ſay upon Hiſtory 
into ſome order, I ſhall divide this diſcourſe into three 


[4] Fatendum in ipfis rebus, quz cognoſcendumque moveamur. Cic, 
qucuntur & — in vita- lib. 5. de fin. bon. & mal. n. 2. 
nenta ineſſe, qulbus ad diſcendum 
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parts. The firſt ſhall treat of the taſte for ſolid glory 
and real greatneſs, and ſerve to caution youth againſt 
the falſe ideas which the ſtudy of Hiſtory itſelf may 
raiſe in them upon this ſubject. The ſecond ſhall be 
upon ſacred Hiftory. The third upon profane. And 
in the laſt 1 ſhall ſay ſomething of fable, of the ſtudy 
of the Greek and Roman antiquities, the authors from 
whence we are to borrow our knowledge of Hiſtory, 
and the order wherein they are to be read. 

I make no mention here of the Hiſtory of France, 
as it is but natural that ancient Hiſtory ſhould precede 
the modern; and I ſcarce think it poſſible for boys ta 
find time whilſt they are at ſchool, to apply them- 
ſelves to that of France, But I am far from lookin 
upon it as an indifferent ſtudy, and T am — 
to ſee it ſo much neglected as it is by abundance of 

rſons, to whom 1t might notwithſtanding be very 
uſeful, not to fay neceſſary. In talking thus, I firſt 
of all blame myſelf; for T own I have not applied 
myſeif to it in the manner it deſerves; and I am 
aſhamed to be in ſome meaſure a ftranger in my own 
country, after having travelled through ſo many 
others. And yet our Hiſtory ſupplies us with great 
examples of virtue, and abundance of beautiful 
actions, which remain for the moſt part buried in 
obſcurity," either through the badneſs of our hiſtori- 
ans [/], who have wanted the talents for treating them 
according to their dignity, like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; or in conſequence of a bad taſte, which in- 
clines to admire highly what paſſes at a diſtance from 
our own age and country, whilſt we remain cold and 
indifferent to ſuch actions as paſs before our eyes and 
in the age we live, But though we have not time to 
teach youth the Hiſtory of France, we ought at leaſt 
to cultivate a taſte in them for it, by quoting ſuch 
paſſages out of it from time to time, as may induce 
them to a farther application to it, when they ſhall 
have leiſure, | N 

uia provenere ibi m o veterum) ſacta pro maximis 
Pu Ae ingenia, 6 3 Salluſt, in bel. Catil. 
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TART 


Of the TASTE for SOLID GLORY and REAL 
GREATNESS. 


| LL the world agrees, that one of the firſt cares 

in training up youth to the ſtudy of polite learn- 
ing, is previouſly to lay down ſuch rules and princi- 
ples of good taſte, as may ſerve to guide and direct 
them in the reading of authors. It 1s the more ne- 
ceflary to give them this aſſiſtance in the caſe of hiſ- 
tory, which may be regarded as the ſtudy of mo- 
rality and virtue; as it is of far more importance to 
paſs a right judgment upon virtue than eloquence, 
and leſs ſhameful and dangerous to be miſtaken in 
the rules of diſcourſe, than in thoſe of morality. 

Our age, and our nation in particular, ſtand in 
need of being undeceived concerning a great number 
of miſtakes and falſe prejudices, which daily prevail 
more and more, upon the points of poverty and 
riches; modeſty and preſumption ; ſimplicity of 
buildings and furniture; coſtlineſs and magnificence ; 
frugality and delicacy in diet ; in a word, upon al- 
molt every thing that is the object either of the con- 
tempt or admiration of mankind. In matters of this 
nature the [n] public taſte becomes a rule to youth. 
They look upon that as valuable, which they ſee 
every body ſet a value upon; and are guided, not 
by reaſon, but cuſtom [x]. One ſingle bad example 
ſhall ſuffice to corrupt the minds of youth, which are 
ſuſceptible of every impreſſion : What then have we 

{m] Re&i apud nos locum tenet riæ, aut avaritiæ, multum mali 
error, ubi publicus factus eſt. Sen. facit . . quid tu accidere his mori - 
Ep. 123. bus credis, in quos publice factus 

Nulla res nos majoribus malis eſt impetus ? , . . adeo nemo noſ- 
implicat, quam quod ad rumorem trum ferre impetum vitiorum tam 
componimur ; optima rati ea, que * comitatu venĩentium poteſt, 
magno aſſenſu recepta ſunt . . . nec Id. Ep. 7. 
ad rationem, ſed ad fimilitudinem Deſinit eſſe remedio locus, ubi 
vivimus. Id. lib. de vit. beat. cap. 1. quz fuerant vitia, mores ſunt, Id. 

D] Unum exemplum, aut luxu- Ep. 39. 
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not to apprehend for them, at a time when every kind 
of vice is the common practice, and [o] the groſſeſt 
paſſions perpetually buly in extinguiſhing all ſenti- 
ments of honour and probity ? 

How / neceſſary then is this ſcience to them [p]. 
whole principal effect is to remove the falſe prejudices, 
which ſeduce, becauſe they pleaſe us; whoſe office is 
to cure, and deliver us from the popular errors we 
have ſucked in with our milk; to teach us how to 
diſcern betwixt true and falſe, good and evil, ſolid 
greatneſs and vain oſtentation; [q] and to prevent the 
contagion of bad examples and vicious cuſtoms from 
infecting the minds of youth, and ſtifling in them the 
happy ſceds of virtue and probity, which we obſerve 
nature to have implanted there [7]? It is in this ſci- 
ence, which conſiſts in judging of things, not by 
common opinion, but by truth, not by a ſpecious 
outſide, but by real merit, that Socrates has placed 
all the wiſdom of man. T 

I have therefore thought it my duty to begin this 
treatiſe of hiſtory with laying down principles and 
rules how to paſs a ſound judgment upon great and 
good actions; to diſcern wherein ſolid Glory and real 
Greatneſs conſiſt; and to diſtinguiſh expreſsly what 
is worthy of eſteem and admiration from what merits 
only indificrence or contempt. Without theſe rules 
and precautions, young perſons, who have no other 
guides than their own inclinations, or the popular 
opinions, may form themſelves upon models entirely 
agreeable to theſe falſe ideas, and give into the paſ- 
ſions and vices of thoſe, whoſe actions make a figure 


leo] Certatur ingenti quodam ne- 
quitiæ certamine: major quotidie 


peccandi cupiditas, minor verecun- 
diz eſt. Sen. lib. 2. de Ira, c. 8. 
[p] Sapientia animi magiſtra 
eſt. . . Quz lint mala, que vide- 
antur oitend:t. Vanitatem exuit 


mentibus, dat magnitudinem ſoli- 
dam; nec it norari linit, inter mag- 
na quid 12teriit & tumida. Ep. go. 

Inqucenda eſt in occupatum lo- 
cum virtus, quæ mendacia contra 


verum placentia exſtirpet; quæ nos 
a populo, cui nimis credimus, ſe- 
paret, ac ſinceris opinionibus reddat. 
Ep. 94. 

* Tanta eſt corruptela malæ 
conſuctudinis, ut ab ea tanquam 
igniculi extinguantur à natura dati, 
exorianturque & confirmentur vitia 
contraria. Cic. lib. 1. de leg. n. 33. 

C] Socrates hanc ſummam dixit 
eſſe ſapientiam, bona malaque di- 
ſtinguere. Sen. Ep. 71. 
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AND REAL GREATVESS. 
in hiſtory indeed, but are not always virtuous or eſti- 
mable. 

Properly ſpeaking, the goſpel only and the word 
of —— — ſure — infallible rules to direct 
us in judging rightly of all things; and it ſeems my 
duty to borrow ſolely from ſo rich a ſource the in- 
ſtructions I undertake to give youth on ſo important 
a ſubject. But to make them the better comprehend, 
how blameable the errors are which I oppoſe, and 
how contrary even to right reaſon, I ſhall extract my 
principles only from heathen writers, who will ceach 
us, that what renders a man truly great and worthy 
of admiration, is neither riches, magnificent build- 
ings, coſtly habits or ſumptuous furniture, neither a 
luxurious table, great employments or high birth, 
neither reputation, famous exploits, ſuch as victories 
and conqueſts, nor even the moſt valuable endow- 
ments of the mind [5]; but that a man owes his real 
worth to the heart, and that the more truly great and 
generous he is in that reſpect, the more he will deſpiſe 
what ſeems great in the eyes of the reſt of mankind. 
At firſt my examples were taken only from ancient 
hiſtory z but certain perſons of ability and under- 


ſtanding have ſince adviſed me to add others from 


modern hiſtory, and eſpecially. that of France, and 
have been pleaſed ro ſupply me with ſeveral them- 
ſelves, for which I take this opportunity of making 
my acknowledgments. 

Bur though I have taken all my principles, and 
moſt of my examples, from heathen writers, and have 
avoided uſing thoſe of the many illuſtrious ſaints 
Chriſtianity might ſupply for all ſtates and condi- 
tions, it does not follow that my deſign has been only 
to recommend virtues purely pagan. One may con- 
ſider things in an human way, without conſidering the 
laſt end and prime inducements for purſuing them. 
And thus by degrees we may riſe to a purer and more 


i Cogita in te, præter animum, qui omne bonum in animoeſt. .. . 
nhil eſſe mirabile, cui magno nihil illum erectum, & excelſum, & 
magnum eſt, Sen. Ep. 8. mirabilia calcantem. Id. Ep. 45. 


Hoc nos doce, beatum eſſe illum, 
per- 
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perfect virtue, and by becoming attentive and obe- 
dient to reaſon, be prepared to ſubmit to religion 
and faith, which command the ſame duties, but upon 
higher motives, and with the promiſe of far more glo- 
rious rewards. | | 

Laſtly, I defire the reader would remember, that 
this work is nor deſigned for the learned, who are al- 


ready well verſed in hiſtory, and may think the great 


number of facts I have quoted tedious, as containing 
nothing new to them [7]; but that my deſign is prin- 
cipally to inſtruct young ſtudents, who may often 
have ſcarce any other notion of hiſtory, than what 
they find in this; which has obliged me to be ſome. 
what more prolix, to produce à greater number of 
examples, and to add more reflections than otherwiſe 


I ſhould have done. | | 


I. Ricuts. POVERTY. 


u] As Riches purchaſe whatever is moſt eſteemed 
and ſought afterin life, ſuch as honours, employments, 
lands, houſes, ornaments, luxurious boards, and all 
the train of vulgar pleaſures ; it is by no means ſur- 
priling that theſe ſhould be more eſteemed and ſought 
after than all the reſt. This notion, too natural to 
children in itſelf, is cheriſhed and ſupported in them 
by every thing they ſee and hear. All tends to re- 
ſound the — 5 of Riches. Gold and ſilver are the 
only or the principal object of the admiration of man- 
kind, of their deſires and labours. They are regard- 
ed as alone capable of making life eaſy and happy, 


and Poverty on the other hand as the cauſe of ſhame 
and misfortune. 


[7] Nos inſtitutionem profeſſi, 
non ſolum ſcientibus iſta, ſed etiam 
diſcentibus tradimus : ideoque paulo 
pluribus verbis debet haberi venia. 

uint. lib. 11. cap. 1. 
8 Hæc ipſa res tot magiſtratus, 
tot judices detinet, quæ magiſtratus 
& judices facit, pecunia: quæ ex 
quo in honore eſſe cœpit, verus re- 
rum honor cecidit .. . Admirati- 


onem nobis parentes auri argentique 
fecerunt : & teneris infuſa cupiditas 
altius ſedit, crevitque nobiſcum. 
Deinde totus populus, in alia diſ- 
cors, in hoc convenit: hoc ſuſpi- 
ciunt, hoc ſuis optant, . . Denique 
eo mores redacti ſunt, ut paupertas 
maledicto probroque fit, contempta 
divitibus, inviſa pauperibus. 


Ep. 115. 
wane [x] And 
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x] And yet antiquity (to our great ſurpriſe) gives 
us an inſtance of a whole nation exclatming againſt 
ſuch ſentiments. Euripides had put an high enco- 
mium of Riches into the mouth of Bellerophon, 
which he concluded with . words, Riches are the 
ereign happineſs of mankind, and it is with reaſon t 
— 15 — gods and men. © Theſe laſt ling 


' provoked the whole people of Athens. They roſe 


up with one common voice 2 the , and 
would have immediately baniſhed him the city, if 
he had not beſought them to ſtay till the play was 
done, and they ſhould ſee this idolater of Riches come 


to a miſerable end. A bad, a wretched excuſe ! The 


impreſſion which ſuch maxims make upon the imagi- 
nation, is too ſtrong and hvely to wait for the flow 
remedies, which an author may bring at the conclu- 
ſion of his performance. . + 

The people of Rome were no leſs noble in their 
ſentiments. Their ambition was to gain a great deal 
of glory and little wealth. Every one ſought, [ y] 
ſays an hiſtorian, not to enrich themſelves, but their 
country; and they rather choſe to be poor in a rich 
commonwealth, than to be rich themſelves, whilſt the 
commonwealth was poor. [z] The Camilli, the Fa- 
bricii, and the Curii, were formed, we know, in the 
ſchool and boſom of Poverty, and it was uſual with 
their greateſt men not to leave wherewithal to defray 
the expences of their funerals, or to portion out their 


daughters. 


Such alſo was the diſpoſition of our ancient magi- 
ſtrates, and we read with pleaſure in the hiſtory of the 
premier preſidents of the univerſity of Paris, that the 
famous © Jabn de la Vacquerie died richer in honours 
and reputation, than in the goods of fortune. For 
having left behind him three daughters, the heir- 
« eſſes only of his virtues, his maſter king Lewis 
XI. in acknowledgment of his ſervices, took care 


[x] Senec, Epiſt, 115. | ap verſari malebat. Val. Max. 
D] Patria rem unuſquiſque, non lib. 4. cap. 4. 
ſuam, augere properabat, pauperque [x] Horat, Od. xii. lib. 1. 
in divite, quam diyes in paupere im- 
cc to 
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4 to-marry: them according to their condition, and 
& paid: their fortunes. out of his own: treaſury.“ 

An expteſſion of the emperor Valerian's ſnews us 
how much Poverty was eſteemed even in the lower 
age of the empire. He had nominated! Aurelian, who 
was afterwards emperor, to the conſulſnip; and as 
he was poor he ordered the keeper of his treaſury to 
ſupply him with all the money he ſhould want. for 
the expences he was to be at upon his entrance into 
that office, and wrote to him in theſe terms, [a) 
Fou ſhall give Aurelian, whom I have nominated 
C conſul, whatever ſhall be neceſſary to defray the 
charges of the cuſtomary ſhews. He deſerves this 
c aſſiſtaude &y reaſan of bis Poverty, which renders bim 
c truly great, and ranks bim above ail others.” 

Thus we fee the ſentiments of the truly generous 
and noble, in all ages and nations. [] Thoſe great 
men were of opinion, that nothing was a ſurer mark 
of a little abject ſpirit than the love of Riches, and 
nothing on the other hand. more great and generous 
than to deſpiſe them; and thought it the higheſt pitch 
of virtue to hear up nobly under Poverty, and to look 

it as an advantage, rather than a misfortune. 


According to them the ſecond _— of virtue con- 


ſiſted in making a good uſe of Riches, when they 
able to 


poſſeſſed them; and they judged it molt agreea 
the end for which they were deſigned, and moſt likely 
to draw the rich the eſteem and love of man- 
kind, to make them ſubſervient to the good of the 


ſociety. In a word, [c] they counted nothing really 
their own, but what they had given away. 


Cimon the Athenian general, thought his poſſeſſi- 
ons were given him by: e for no other end than 


[a] Ayreliano, cni conſulatum habeas; ſi habeas, ad beneficentiam 
detulimus, ob paupertatem, qua ille liberalitatemque convertere. Cic. 
magnus eſt,” exteris major, dabis lib. 1. Offic. n. 68. | 
ob editionem Circenſium, &c, Vo- (ci Nihil . 
piſc. in vita Imper. Aurel. dam, quam bene donata, Senec. de 


#5] Nihil eſt tam anguſti animi 
tamque parvi, quàm amare divitias: 
nihil honeſtius magnificentiuſque 
quam pecuniam contemnere, ſi non 


vita beat. cap. 20. ; 
Hoc habeo, quodeumque dedi. 
Lib. 6. de benef. cap.'3. 
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to be diſtributed among his fellow citizens, to clothe 
ſome, and to relieve the wants of others. What Phi- 
lopemen gained from the enemy, he beſtowed in ſup- 
lying ſuch of the citizens with arms and-horles, as 
Hood in need of them, and in ranſoming ſuch of 
them as had been made priſoners of war. Aratus, 
eneral of the Achæans, made himſelf univerſally 
beloved, and ſaved his country, by applying the pre- 
ſents he received from the kings, in appeaſing the di- 
viſions which r among his countrymen, in 
paying the debts of ſome, aſſiſting others in their 
neceſſities, and redeeming captives. 

To give but one ſingle inſtance among the Ro- 
mans, Pliny the younger diſburſes conſiderable ſums 
for the ſervice of his friends. [4] He forgives one 
perſon all he owes him. ſe] He pays the debts of 
another, which he had contracted for juſt reaſons. 
/] He increaſes the portion of another's daughter, 
that ſne might keep up to the dignity of the perſon 
ſhe was about fo-marry. [g] He ſupplies another 
with ſums to make him a Roman knight. [Y] To 
gratify another, he ſells him a piece of land below 
its value. [i] He gives another wherewithal to re- 
turn into his own country, and end his days there in 
quiet. [æ] He makes himſelf eaſy in the differences 
of his family, and voluntarily gives up his own right, 
J] He beſtows upon his nurſe a piece of ground, big 
enough for her ſubſiſtance. [n] He preſents his 
country with a library, and a revenue ſufficient to 
maintain it. [A] He ſettles ſalaries upon profeſſors 
for the inſtruction of youth. [o] He erects a ſchool 
tor the education of orphans and pour children, of 
which there are ſome footſteps remaining to this day. 
And all this he does with a moderate fortune. But 
his frugality, as he declares himſelt, was a rich fund, 


ld] Lib. 2. 4. 4 Lib. 4. Ep. 10. Lib; 8. Ep. a. 
le] Lib. 3. tA Lal 5. Ep. 7. | Fn 
94 Lib. 6. Ep. 32. (/] Lib. 6. Ep. Jo 

[e] Lib. r. Ep. 19. ly Lib. 1. Ep: 8. 

[+] Lib. 7. Ep. 11, & 14. „] Lib. 4. Ep. 13. 


[i] The poet Mart. Lib. 3. [o] Lib. 2. Ep. 8, 


Ep. 21. 
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which ſupplied whatever was wanting to his revenue; 
and enabled him to beſtow with ſuch liberality, as 
is aſtoniſhing in a private man. [p] Quod ceſſat ex 
reditu, frugalitate ſuppletur; ex qua, velut ex fonte, 
liberalitas noſtra decurrit. | | 
Let any one aſk the boys what they think of ſuch 
an example, after having compared this noble and 
amiable uſe of Riches with the behaviour of ſuch un- 
natural perſons, who live as if they were- born only 
for themſelves, who ſet no other value on Riches than 
as the means to indulge their paſſions, to ſupport their 
luxury, and gratify their love of pleaſures, a vain 
oſtentation, or a reſtleſs curioſity ; who are ſervice- 
able neither to their relations, their friends, nor their 
moſt ancient and faithful domeſtics ; and who think 
themſelves under no obligation by the'ties of blood, 
friendſhip, gratitude, merit, or humanity,” nor even 
to their country. | 
[9] When M. de Turenne undertook the com- 
mand of the army in Germany, he found the troops 
in ſo bad a condition, that he ſold his own plate to 
clothe the ſoldiers, and mount the horſe, which he 
did more than once. Though his eſtate amounted to 
no more than forty [7] thouſand livres a year, he 
never would accept. of the conſiderable ſums his 
friends offered him, nor take up any thing on truſt 
from the tradeſmen, for fear, he ſaid, that if he fell, 
they ſhould loſe a good part of it. And I know that 
all the workmen, employed about his houſe, were 
ordered to bring in their bills before he ſet our for the 
campaign, and were regularly paid. 
[5s] Whilſt he commanded in Germany, a neutral 
town, which thought the king's army was marching 
towards them, offered this general an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns to engage him to take another rout, and 
make amends for a day or two's march, which it 


fifteen hundred livres by him in 


7 Lib. 2. 1 4. 
g] Hommes Illuſtres de M. Per- ready money. 
tault. L Lettzes de Bourſault. 


{r] When he died, he had not 
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might coſt the army more. I cannot in conſcience, 
anſwered M. Turenne, accept of this ſum, for I had no 
intention to paſs by the town. 

The action of the great Scipio in Spain, when he 
added to the portion of a young captive princeſs the 
ranſom her parents had brought to redeem her, gained 
him no leſs honour than the moſt famous of his con- 

ueſts. A like action of the chevalier Bayard merits 
no leſs praiſe. [] When Breſſe was taken by ſtorm 
from the Venetians, he ſaved a houſe from plunder, 
whither he had retired to have a dangerous wound 
dreſt, which he had received in the ſiege, and ſecured 
the miſtreſs of the family, and her two daughters, 
who were hid in it. At his departure the lady, as a 
mark of her gratitude, offered him a caſket contain- 
ing two thouſand five hundred ducats, which he ob- 
ſtinately refuſed. But obſerving that his refuſal was 
very diſpleaſing to her, and not caring to leave her diſ- 
ſatisfied, he conſented to accept of her preſent, and 
calling to him the two young ladies to take his leave 
of them, he preſented each of them with a thouſand 
ducats to be added to their portion, and left the re- 
maining five hundred to be diſtributed among the in- 
habitants that had been plundered. 

But that we may have the better notion of the no- 
bleneſs and greatneſs of a diſintereſted mind, let us 
conſider it, not in generals and princes, whoſe glory 
and power may ſeem perhaps to heighten the luſtre 
of this virtue, but in perſons of a lower rank, who 
have nothing about them but the virtue itſelf to raiſe 
our admiration. A poor man, who was door-keeper 
to a boarding houſe in Milan, found a purſe with two 
hundred crowns in it. The man who had loſt it, in- 
formed by a public advertiſement, came to the houſe, 
and giving good proof that the purſe belonged to him, 
the door-keeper reſtored it to him. The owner full 
of joy and gratitude, offered his benefactor twenty 
crowns, which the other abſolutely refuſed. He then 


L: Vie du Chev. Bayard, 
came 
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came down to ten, and afterwards to five. But find. 
ing him till inexorable, he throws his purſe upon 
the ground, and in an angry tone, I have loft nothing, 
ſays he, notbing at all, if you thus refuſe to accept if 
any thing. The door-keeper then accepted of five 
crowns, which he immediately diſtributed among 
the poor. | 

I vs heard a lieutenant general in the king” 
army lay, that upon a. certain occaſion, when the 
ſoldiers were bufy in ſtripping the bodies of the lain, 
the commanding officer, to encourage them to pur- 
ſue the enemy, and at the fame time to make amends 
for their loſs, threw down among them forty or fifty 
piſtoles, which he had in his pocket. The greateſt 
part of them refuſed to ſhare in this hberalicy, and 
thought it would diſhonour them to want preſents 
for doing their duty, and ferving their king. The 


late M. de Louvois, being informed of this action, 


highly commended them, gave each of them a ſum 
money in fight of the army, and took care to ad- 
vance them as occaſion offered. 

Whoever reads ſuch ſtories as theſe cannot but be 
ſenſible of the impreſſion they make upon his hearr. 
Let us then compare fo noble and generous a conduct 
with the low ſentiments of abundance of perſons, who 
ſeem to regard and value nothing m the great places 
they enjoy, but the opportunity to enrich themſelves 
with eaſe, and we ſhall not ſcruple to conclude with 
Tully, that there is no vice to infamous, eſpecially in 
perſons of rank and office, as avarice. [u] Nullum 
igitur vitium tetrius quam avaritia, præſertim in princ- 
pibus, & rempublicam gubernantibus. Habere enim 
quaeſtui rempublicam, non modo turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum 
etiam & nefarium. 

This paſſion for money is a fault extremely diſho- 
nourable to men of learning, as on the other hand 


nothing gains them a greater reputation, than the 


looking upon Riches with indifference, 
Lu] Lib. 2. Offic, n. 77. 
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Seneca, after ſuch frequear and high encomiums 
on poverty, [x] had great reaſon to reproach himſelf 
for his extravagant attachment to wealth, and thoſe 
numberleſs acquiſitions he made of lands, gardens, 
and magnificent buildings, not ſcrupling the practice 
of the moſt enormous uſury to attain them, and 
bringing a diſgrace entirely, if not upon philoſophy, 
at leaſt upon the philoſopher. 

All that he has ſaid in one of his [y] diſcourſes in 
defence of his conduct, will never convince us that he 
had not a ſtrong inclination for Riches, and that he gave 
them entrance only into his houſe, and not into his 
heart. Sapiens non amat divitias, ſed mavult ; non in 
animum illas ſed in domum recipit. 

I am concerned [z] that Amiot, who was fo great 
an honour to learning in his age, ſhould have ſullied 
his glory in ſome meaſure by this ruſt of avarice. He 
was a poor boy, and as is ſuppoſed the ſon of a butcher, 
and raiſed himſelf by his merit. He was made biſhop 
of Auxerre, and grand almoner of France. Charles 
the IXth, whom he inſtructed and brought up, al- 
ways called him his maſter, and ſometimes diverting 
himſelf with him, would jeſtingly reproach him with 
his avarice. One day as Amiot was aſking for a rich 
benefice, Ab! maſter, ſays the king, you uſed to ſay, 
that if you had but a thouſand crowns a year, you fheuld 
be [atisfied. I believe yet have that, and more. Sir, 
anſwered he, my appetite increaſes with my focd. He 
conſtantly obtained what he aſked for; and died worth 
above two hundred thouſand crowns. 

There is one now in the univerſity, whom I dare 
not venture to name, becauſe he is {ill living, but I 
cannot paſs over in ſilence his noble and diſintereſted 
diſpoſition. After he had taught philoſophy in the 
college of Beauvais with great reputation, where he 


[x] Ubi eſt (addrefing himſelf to exuberat? Tacit. Annal. I. 14. 
Nero; animus ille modicis conten- c. 53. 
tus? Tales hortos inſtruit, & per [y] I. de Vit. Beat. c. 17, 52. 
hc ſuburbana incedit, & tantis LZ] DiR. de Bayle. 
agrorum ſpatiis, tam lato foznore 
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had been brought up as a ſcholar of the houſe, and 
was afterwards elected principal; at the very time he 
was poſſeſſed of the higheſt dignity in the univerſity, he 
was called to court to aſſiſt in the education of the pre. 
ſent king of Spain, and has ſince had the honour of at- 
tending upon the young monarch, now on the throne, 
The two courts of France and Spain have ſtrove to ex- 
preſs their acknowledgments by offering him bene- 
fices and penſions, which he has always conftantly re- 
fuſed, alledging for a reaſon, that his ſalary was more 
than ſufficient to ſupport him according to his ſta- 
tion, in which his different employments, how diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſoever, have never cauſed him to make 
the leaſt alteration. 


II. BuilDpinGs. 


We ſeldom form a right judgment of objects that 
have a ſplendid outſide, and ſtrike the view by their 
external luſtre. There are few perſons, who hear of 
the famous pyramids of Egypt, without being tranſ- 
ported with admiration, and extolling the grandeur 
and magnificence of the princes who raiſed them. And 
yet I queſtion whether this admiration be well ground- 
ed, or thoſe enormous piles of Building, which coſt 
ſuch immenſe ſums, and occaſioned the loſs of ſo many 
men who were employed about them, and which 
were only intended for pomp and oftentation, [a] 
and not for any ſolid uſe; I queſtion, I ſay, whether 
ſuch Buildings deſerve to be ſpoke of with ſo much 
applauſc. | 

True greatneſs does not conſiſt in deſiring or doing 
what a diſordered imagination, or a popular error, re- 
preſent as great and magnificent. It does not conſiſt 
in attempting difficult things, purely becauſe they are 
difficult. Nor is it affected with what ſeems wonder- 
ful, or actuated by the pleaſure of ſurmounting impoſ- 
ſibilities, as hiſtory relates of Nero, with whom what- 


ſa] Pyramides regum pecunia 36. hiſt. nat. cap. 12. 
etiolo ac flulta oſtentio. Plin. lib. 
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ever ſeemed impracticable had the idea of grand. [3] 


Erat incredibilium cupitor. 

[c] Cicero was of opinion, that only ſuch works and 
Buildings really deſerved admiration, as were deſigned 
for the public good, ſuch as aqueducts, city-walls, 
citadels, arſenals, and ſea- ports. 

[4] He obſerves that Pericles, the principal man in 
Greece, was juſtly blamed for exhauſting the public 
treaſures in adorning the city of Athens, and enriching 
it with ſuperfluous « ornaments. The Romans, from 
the foundation of the empire, had a very different 
taſte. They had grandeur in their view, but in ſuch 
matters only as concerned religion, or the public emo- 
lument. [e] Livy oblerves, that under Tarquinius 
Superbus they finiſhed a work to carry off the waters 
of the town, and laid the foundations of the capitol 
with ſuch magniſicence, as after- ages have ſcarce been 
able to imitate ; and we to this day admire the ſtrength 
and beauty of the public ways, which were raiſed | by 
the Romans in different parts, and ſtill ſubſiſt almoſt 
entire after ſo many ages. 

A like judgment is to be paſſed upon the Buildings 
of private perſons. [/] Tully examining what kind 
of houſe is proper for a perſon in a great office and 
of diltinguiſhed rank in the ſtate, thinks lodging and 
uſe what ought principally to be regarded; to which 
a ſecond . might be added, with regard to conve- 
nience and dignity; [g] but he particularly recom- 
mends the avoiding all exceſſive magnificence and ex- 
pence, as the example never fails of becoming per- 
nicious and contagious, men being generally apt not 
only to imitate, but to exceed others in this particular. 
Who, ſays Tully, has rivalled the famous Lucullus 


[b] Tacit. Ann. lib. 15. c. 42. quo in genere multum mali etiam in 


le] Lib. 2. Oific. n. 60. exemplo eſt. Studioſe enim plerique, 
[4] Ihid. prieſertim in hac parte, facta prin - 
le] Lib. 1. n. 56. cipium imitantur, ut L. Luculli 
JJ Lib. 12. Offie. n. 138. ſummi viri virrutem quis? at quam 


L cavendum eſt etiam præſer- multi villarum magnificentiam uni- 
tim j ipſe ædiſces, ne extra modum tati ſunt! bid. u. 40. 
lunptu & maguificentia prodeas: 
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in his virtues ? But how many have followed his ex. 
ample in the coſtlineſs of his Buildings? And in our 
own days we could cite many families, which have 
either been entirely ruined, or remarkably hurt by a 
madneſs for building magnificent houſes in town or 
country, which are the tombs of the moſt ſubſtantial 
riches of a family, and ſoon paſs into the hands of 
ſtrangers, who reap the advantage of the firſt owner's 
folly. And this ſhould lead ſuch perſons as are en- 
truſted with the education of youth, to caution them 
early againſt ſo common and ſo dangerous a taſte. 

[] The ancient Romans were very remote from 
this. Plutarch mentions one Ælius Tubero in the 
life of Paulus ZEmilius, [] whom he calls an excel- 
lent man, and one that ſupported poverty in a more 
noble and generous manner than any other Roman. 
There were ſixteen near relations, all of the ZXlian 
family and name, who had only one little houſe in 
town, and another in the country, where they all lived 
together with their wives, and a great many little 
children. 

Among the ancient Romans, it was not the houſe 
which honoured the maſter, but the maſter the houſe, 
[4] A cottage with them became as augult as a tem- 
ple, when juſtice, generoſity, probity, lincerity, and 
honour were lodged in it; and how can a houſe be 
called ſmall, which contains ſo many and ſo great 
virtues? 

The taſte for modeſty in Buildings, and a diſregard 
for all expenſiveneſs in this particular, paſſed from the 
republic to the empire, and from Private men to the 
. Oh be in perſon. 

rajan placed a glory in building little, that he 
be the better able to ſupport the ancient edi 
fices. Idem tam parcus in ædiſicando, quam diligens in tir 


[5] Cic. lib. 1. de Offic. n. 139. cum continentia, cùm prudenti3, 


1 Ame &:45 65, * 5 pictas, omnium off ciorum rec di- 
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[+] lud humile t tugmium. nh 
am omnib: us i emplis formoſius erit, narum virtu 2 turbam capit. 
cum illic juſtia couſpecta tyerit, nec. de coniol. ad Nety, cap. 9. 
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e:do. He ſet no value upon whatever adminiſtered to 
oſtentation and vanity. [/] He underſtood, ſays Pliny, 
wherein the true glory of a prince conſiſted. He 
knew, that ſtatues, triumphal arches, and Buildings, 
were liable to periſh by fire and age, or the fancy of a 
ſucceſſor ; but that he who deſpiſes ambition, who go- 
verns his paſſions, and ſets bounds to abſoluce power, 
is extolled by all the world during his life, and even 
after his death, when no body is conſtrained to praiſe 
him. 

The event ſhewed that he was in the right. Alex- 
ander Severus repaired ſcveral works of Trajan's, and 
cauſed the emperor's name to be fixed upon them all, 
without allowing his own to be placed in his ſtead. 
All the great emperors acted with the fame modera- 
tion, and we fee to this day that more medals have 
been ſtruck to the glory of tuch princes, as repaired 
public Buildings and the monumentts of their prede- 
ceſſors, than in honour of thoſe who raiſed new ones. 

We have already obſerved, in another [n] place, 
that Auguſtus was always content with the ſame apart- 
ment and furniture during a reign of near fifty years. 

u] Veſpaſian and Titus looked upon it as an ho- 
nour and a pleaſure to preſerve the little country- 
houſe, that was left them by their anceſtors, without 
making any alteration in it. 

Thole maſters of the world did not think them- 
ſelves too ſtraitly lodged in a houſe, which had been 
built only for a private perſon. The ruins of Adrian's 
country-ſeat are ſtill remaining, which does not ſeem 
to have been larger than one of our common houſes, 
and is by no means equal to that of ſeveral private 


perſons now living. 


II] Scis ubi vera principis, ubi nis, & infinite poteſtatis domitor 
ſempiterna fit gloria: ubi ſint ho- ac franator animus, ipſa vetuſtate 
nores in quos nihil flammis, nihil floretcit, nec ab ullis magis lauda- 
ſenectuti, nihil ſucceſſoribus liceat, tur, quam quibus minime neceſle 
Arcus enim, & ſtatuas, aras etiam eſt. Plin. 
templaque demolitur & obicurat [m] Sueton. 
oblivio, negligit carpitque potteri- [] Suet. in vit. Veſp. cap. 2. 
tas. Contra, contemptor ambitio- 
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For men now, who have no other merit than their 
riches, (and often of how mean an original !) build 
magnificent palaces both in town and country ; and, 
to the misfortune of all around them, ſooner or later 
their neighbour's houſe, vineyard, and inheritance, are 
ſwallowed up in their vaſt Buildings, and ſerve only 
to enlarge their gardens and parks. 

[o] What is told of cardinal d' Amboiſe, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, and miniſter of ſtate under Lewis XII. is 
a very extraordinary example. A gentleman of Nor- 
mandy had an eſtate in land not far from the beautiful 
ſeat of Gaillon, which at that time belonged to the 
archbiſhopric of Rouen. He had no money to give 
with his daughter in marriage, and to procure a por- 
tion, offered to ſell his land to the cardinal at a cheap 
rate. Another would perhaps have taken advantage 
of the occaſion ; but the cardinal, knowing the gen- 
tleman's motive, left him his land, and freely gave 
him as much money as he ſtood in need of. 

We have had a prince [] in our days, whoſe loſs 
will be cternally lamented in France, as in many other 
reſpects, ſo particularly for his extreme averſion to all 
pomp and uſeleſs expence. It was propoſed to him 
to put up finer and more faſhionable chimney:-pieces 
in one of his apartments; but as there was no neceſſity 
for the alteration, he choſe rather to preſerve the old 
ones, He was adviſed to buy a bureau, worth fifteen 
hundred livres, but thinking it too dear, he had an old 
one brought out of the wardrobe, and contented him- 
ſelf with that. And thus he behaved in every particu- 
Jar, and out of no other motive than that he might 
have wherewith to be the more liberal. How great 
a bleſſing to a kingdom, and how kind a preſent from 
heaven, is a prince of this character? in point of ſo- 
lid Glory and real Greatneſs, how far preferable 1s a 
tender love for the people, which extends to ſuch ſelt- 
denial for their benefit, to all the magnificence of the 
moſt ſumptuous Buildings? 


L/ The duke of Burgundy. 
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It was this that Lewis XIV. when ready to expire, 
that is, at a time when the judgment 1s moit ſound, 
recommended to the preſent king, who fits upon the 
throne. Amongſt other inſtructions, which have been 
juſtly deemed worthy of eternal remembrance, I have 
been too fond of war |q], ſaid he to him, do not fellow 
me in that, nor in the very great expences I have run into. 
In the laſt diſcourle he had with his grandſon at Seaux, 
when he was ſetting out for Spain, he gave himthe ſame 
advice; and the king of Spain told the perſon from 
whom I had it, that his grandfather ſpoke theſe words 
to him with tears in his eyes. 


III. FuRNITURE. DRESS. EquiPaGE. 


Nothing of this kind makes a man greater or more 
deſerving, becauſe nothing of all this makes a part 
of himſelf, but is wholly external and foreign to him. 
And yet the generality of mankind place their great- 
nets in theſe. They look upon themſelves as mixed 
and incorporated with all around them, their Furni— 
ture, Dreſs, and Equipage. They ſwell and enlarge 
the idea they form of themſelves as much as they can, 
from theſe outward circumſtances : by theſe they think 
they are very great, and flatter themſelves that they 
appear ſo in the eyes of others. 


[7] But to paſs a right judgment upon their great- 


neſs, we ſhould examine them in themſelves, and fet 
aſide for a few moments their train and retinue. We 


] Dernieres paroles de Louis dacia. Sen. Ep. 76. 


XIV. au roy Louis XV. de bim- 
prunerie du cabinet du roy. 

[r] Nemo iftorum, quos divitiæ 
honoreſque inaltiore faſtigio ponunt 
mzonus eſt, Quare ergo magnus 
videtur ? Cum bai illum tua metiris. 
Hoc laboramus errore, fic nobis 
imponitur, quod neminem æſtima- 
mus eo quod eſt, fed adjicimus illi 
& ea quibus adornatus eſt, Atqui 
cum voles veram hominis æſtimati- 
onem inire, & ſeire qualis ſit, nu- 
dum inſpice. Ponat patrimonium, 
ponat honores, & alia fortunæ men- 


Auro iilos, argento, & ebore or- 
navi: intus boni nihil eſt. IIti, 
quos pro felicihus aſpicitis, fi, non 
qua occurunt, fed qua latent, vi- 
dereti s. miſeri ſant, ſordidi, turpes, 
ad fimilitudinem parietum ſuorum 
extrinſecus culti. Itaque, dum illis 
licgt ſtare, & ad arbitrium ſuum 
oſtendi, nitent & imponunt: cum 
aliquid incidit quod diſturbet ac 
detegat, tunc apparet quantum altæ 
ac veræ fœclitatis alienus ſplendor 
abſcdnderit. Id. lib. de provid. cap. 
ix 
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ſhould then find that they appear great and exalted, by 


being beheld at a diſtance, and raiſed in a manner upon 
their baſis. Strip them of this advantage, and reduce 
them to their proper ſtandard, to their juſt proportion, 
and the vain phantom vaniſhes. Their outſide is rich 
and fine, like the walls of their apartments; within 
there is often nought but meanneſs, balenelſs, and po- 


verty, with an hideous void of every merit; and ſome- 


times even this fine outward ſhew conceals the moſt 
enormous crimes and the moit infamous vices. 

God, [s] ſays Seneca, could not have calt a greater 
reproach and diſgrace upon theſe outward advantages, 
which are the object of our deſires, than by conferring 
them, as he often docs, upon ſorry wretches, and de- 
nying them uſually to men of the greateſt probity, 
To what a condition would the latter be reduced, if 
men were to be judged by their outſide? How often 
has the moſt ſolid merit been miſtaken, and expoſed 
even to contempt, becauſe concealed under a mean 
hahit, and an indifferent appearance ? 

[] Philopemen, the greateſt ſoldier of his age in 
Greece, who exalted ſo much the glory of the repub- 
lic of the Achæans, by his extraordinary merit, and 
whom the Romans called by way of admiration the 
laſt of the Grecks ; this Philopemen was uſually clad 
in a very plain drefs, and often went abroad without 
any ſervant or atiendance. In this manner he came 
alone to the houſe of a friend who had invited him to 
dinner. The miſtreſs of the family, who expected the 
general of the Achæans, took him for a ſervant, and 
begged he would give her his aſſiſtance in the kitchen, 
becauſe her huſband was abſent. Philopemon without 
.ceremony threw off his cloak, and fell to cleaving 
wood. The huſband coming 1n at that inſtant, and 
ſurpriſed at the oddneſs of the ſight, © [4] How now, 


[5] Nullo modo magis poteſt L] Plut. in vit. Philop. 
Deus concupita traducerę, quam ſi [u] Ti zar (Len) Odom ; 
illa ad turpiſſimos defert, ab optimis TI yag awake, (pn dagigv- daslsog) 7 
abigit. Ibid, cap. So nant N 0i9wps, þ 
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x Philopemen,” ſays he, what's the meaning of 
« this?” „Oh,“ anſwered the other, J am paying 
« jntereſt for my bad appearance.” 

Scipio ZEmilianus, who lived four and fifty years, 
never made any acquiſition in all his lite, and when 
he died, left only four and forty marks of ſilver plate, 
and three of gold, though he had been maſter of all 
the wealth of Carthage, and had enriched his ſoldiers 
more than any other general. Being deputed by the 
ſenate of Rome with full powers to reſtore diſcipline 
in the towns and provinces, and to inſpect kings and 
nations, though deſcended from one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious families in Rome, and adopted into one of 
the richeſt, and though he had ſo auguſt a character 
to ſupport in the name of the Roman empire, he car- 
ried with him but one friend, and he was a [x] philo- 
ſopher, and five ſervants, one of which dying upon 
the road, he contented himſelf with the four that re- 
mained, till one came from Rome to ſupply his place. 
As ſoon as he came to Alexandria with his ſmall reti- 
nue, his fame diſcovered him, notwithſtanding all the 
care his modeſty had taken to prevent it, and drew 
all the city to meet him upon his landing. [y] His 
perſon alone, without any other attendance than that 
of his virtues, his actions, and his triumphs, was 
enough to exi'guiſh, even in the eyes of the people, 
the vain ſplendor of the king of Egypt, who was ad- 
vanced to meet him with al! his court, and drew upon 
him alone the eyes, the acclamations, and applauſes 
of all the world. 

[z] Theſe examples teach us, that we ought not to 


a horſe by his trappings. An extraordinary merit may 


lie hid under-a mean habit, as a rich garment may co- 
ver enormous vices. They ſhew us in the ſecond place, 
that greater courage and reſolution is required, than 


[x] Panztius, - tum amplitudinis pondus ſecum 
[y] Cum per ſocios & exteras ferret, æſtimabatur. Val Max. lib. 
gentes iter faceret, non mancipia 4. cap. 3. n. 13. 
led victoriæ numerabantur; nec, [z] Senec. Ep. 47. 
quantum auri & argenti, ſed quan- 
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one would eaſily imagine, to become ſuperior to po- 
pular opinions, and to get the better of the falſe in- 
famy which the world is pleaſed to caſt upon a plain, 

, and frugal manner of living. Seneca, as much 
a philoſopher as he was, or had a mind to be thought, 
had always ſomewhat of this falſe ſhame hanging 
about him; and [a] he owns himſelf, that going down 
ſometimes to his country-ſcat in an ordinary chariot, 
he has bluſhed againſt his inclination at being caught 
upon the road in ſuch an equipage by perſons of diſ- 
tinction; a certain proof, as he ſays himſelf, that he 
had not thoroughly reduced to practice what he had ſaid 
and wrote upon the advantages of a frugal life. He 
that bluſhes at a mean chariot, adds he, is fond of a 
finer. And he has made little progreſs in virtue, who 
dares not openly declare in favour of poverty and fru- 
euch and is at all concerned about the judgment of 
pectators. 

[5] Ageſilaus, king of Lacedæmon, was herein a 
greater philoſopher than Seneca. A Spartan educa- 
tion had armed him againſt this falſe ſname. Pharna- 
baſus, governor of one of the provinces belonging to 
the king of Perſia, had deſired to treat of peace with 
him; and the interview was appointed in the open 
field. The firſt appeared in all the pomp and luxury 
of the Perſian court. He was dreſſed in a purple robe 
embroidered with gold and filver. The ground was 
ſpread with rich car pets, and fine cuſhions were laid to 
fit down upon. Agelilaus, in a very plain dreſs, with- 
out any ceremony, fat himſelf down upon the grals. 
The pride of the Perſian was confounded at his beha- 
viour, and unable to ſupport the compariſon, paid ho- 
mage to the plainneſs of the Lacedemonian, by fol- 
lowing his example. And this, becauſe a quite dit- 


La] Vix ime obtineo, ut hoc ve- dem & immobilem. Qui ſordido ve- 
hiculum velim videri meum. Durat hiculo crubeſcit, pretioſo gloriatur. 
adhuc perverſa recti verecundia. Parum adhuc profeci, nondum au- 
Quoties in aliquem comitatum lau deo frugalitatem palam ferre : etiam 

tiorem incidimus, invitus erubeſco: nunc curo opiniones viatorum. Id. 
quod argumentum eſt, iſta quæ probo, Ep. 87. a 

quæ laudo, nondum habere certam ſi- [ Plut. in. vit. Ageſ. 
ferent 
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ferent train, which far outſhone all the gold and filver 
of Perſia, ſurrounded Ageſilaus, and gained him re- 
verence; I mean, his name, his reputation, his victo- 
ries, and the terior of his arms, which made the king 
of Perſia tremble even upon his throne. 

The emperors [c] Nerva, [d] Trajan, [e] Antoni- 
nus, and [] Marcus Aurelius, fold the palaces, the 

Id and filver plate, the valuable furniture, and all 
the ſuperfluities they could diſpenſe with, which their 
predeceſſors had heaped up through a deſire of poſ- 
ſeſſing ſolely whatever was exquilitely curious. Theſe 

rinces, as alſo Veſpaſian, Pertinax, Severus, Alex- 
ander, Claudius II. and Tacitus, who were raiſed to 
the empire by their merit, and whom all ages have ad- 
mired as the beſt and greateſt of princes, a always at- 
feed a great ſimplicity in their apparel, their furni- 
ture, and outward appearance, and deſpiſed whate- 
ver had the leaſt tincture of pomp and luxury. By 
retrenching all uſeleſs expences, [g] they found a 
greater fund in their own modeſty, than the moſt ava- 
ritious in all their ſpoils; and without endeavouring 
to ſet themſelves off by any outward luſtre, [Y ſhewed 
they were only emperors by the care they took of the 

ublic. In every thing elſe they reſembled other ci- 
tizens, and lived like private men. But the lower 
they ſtooped in their condeſcenſions, the greater and 
more auguſt they appeared. 

[i] Veſpaſian upon ſolemn days drank out of a 
{mall ſilver cup, which had been left him by his grand- 
mother, who brought him up. {#] Trajan's retinue 
was very modeſt and moderate. He had no body to 
clear the way before him, and was pleaſed ſometimes 
to be under a neceſſity of ſtopping in the ſtreets to let 
the attendants of others paſs by him. 


[c] Dio. [Z] Plin. paneg. 

(4] Plin. paneg. [+] Dio lib. 66. Tj c Tar 

e] Capitol. 1 X04 wv, al ond ruę i αe ro. 

In vit. Mar. Aurel. Vict. [i] Sueton. vit. Veſpal. cap. 2. 
epit. & Eutrop. [+] Plin. paneg/ 


[7] Marcus 
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[/ } Marcus Aurelius was ſtill more averſe to every 
thing that had the air of pomp and luxury. He lay 


people; 4)! 


upon the bare ground ; at twelve years old he took the ing 

habit of a philotopher ; he forbore the uſe of guards, rare 

the imperial ornaments, and the enſigns of honour, mou 

which were carried before the Cæſars and the Auguſti. 1 

Nor was this conduct owing to the ignorance of what gen 

was grand and beautiful, but to the juſter and purer pre! 

taſte he had of both, and to an intimate perſuaſion enal 

that the greateſt glory, and principal duty of man, for 

eſpecially it in power, and eminently conſpicuous, is ther 

ſo far to imitate the Deity, as to throw himſelf into a Gar 

condition of wanting as little as may be for himſelf, of | 

and doing all che good to others he is capable of. men 

n] Arnold d'Offat, who is ſo famous for his won- man 

derful abilities in negotiation, though his furniture treat 

fell far ſhort of the dignity of a cardinal, refuſed to ac- cer 

cept of the money, the chariot and horſes, and the da- 1 

maſk bed, which the cardinal de Joyeuſe ſent him as and 

a preſent three weeks after his promotion. For, [a] Her 

ſays he, though I have not all that is requiſite to ſupport mily 

"IF this dignity, yet I will not for that reaſon renounce the ab- mak 

ſtinencè and modeſty I have always obſerved. Such a dil- with 

| poſition is far more extraordinary and valuable, than valu 

a magnificent equipage, and rich furniture, mon 

| e] The tribune ot the people, who became an ad- hic 

| vocate for the Roman ladies againſt the ſeverity of peck 

| | Cato, and pleaded for the reſtoring to them, after the on 

1 jecond Punic war, the right of wearing gold and ſil- lee h 

5 ver in their apparel, ſeems to inſinuate, that dreſs or verſa 

| ornament were in a manner their natural province; who 

= and that as they could not aſpire to any preferments, Ing t 

| to the prieſthood, or the honour of a triumph, it «an 

| | would not only be cruel, but unjuſt, to refuſe them We! 

4 a conſolation, which the ſole neceſſity of the times to th 

| had taken from them. This reaſon might affect the noble 

| | cence 

on! [/] M. Aur. vit. Dio. Julian. 7 Lett. 181. is the 

. 1, 9] Liv. lib. 34. n. 74. | 

| Ln] Vie du card, d'Offat, 75 
0 
= 
: 
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people, but was not very honourable to the ſex, as it 
taxes them with weakneſs and meanneſs, in repreſent- 
ing them as fond of trifles. Virorum hoc animos vulne- 
rare poſſet, quid muliercularum cenſetis, quas etiam parva 
movent. 

Yet we learn from hiſtory, that the Roman ladies 
generouſly ſtripped themſelves of all their jewels, and 
preſented all their gold and ſilver, p] at one time, to 
enable the republic to diſcharge a vow made to Apollo, 
for which they had honourable diſtinctions granted 
them ; [q] and at another, to redeem Rome from the 
Gauls, which procured them the right and privilege 
of being praited in funeral orations, as well as the 
men. [r] In the ſecond Punic war the widows in like 
manner brought their gold and filver into the public 
treaſury, to aſſiſt the ſtate in the extreme neceſſity un- 
der which it groaned. 

The tamous Cornelia, daughter to the great Scipio, 
and mother to the Gracchi, is univerſally known. 
Her extraction was the nobleſt in Rome, and her fa- 
mily the richeſt. [s] A lady of Campania, coming to 
make her a viſit, and lodging in her houſe, diſplayed 
with pomp whatever was then molt faſhionable and 
valuable for the toilette, gold and ſilver, jewels, dia- 
monds, bracelets, pendants, and all that apparatus 
which the ancients called mundum mulielrem. She ex- 
pected to find ſomewhat fill finer in the houſe of a per- 


| lon of her quality, and deſired very importunately to 


{ce her toilette. Cornelia artfully prolonged the con- 
verſation till ſuch time as her children came home, 
who were then gone to the public ſchools, and point- 
ing to them as they entered, See here, ſays ſhe, are 
* my jewels.” It hec, inquit, ornamenta mea ſunt. 
We need only examine our own thoughts in relation 
to theſe two ladies, to find out how far ſuperior the 
noble ſimplicity of the one was to the vain magnifi- 
cence of the other. And indeed what merit or ability 
is there in buying up a large collection of precious 
þ] Liv. lib. 5. n. 23. [r] Ih. lib. 24. n. 29. 
11 Ib. n. 50, [5] Valer. Max. 20. 4. e. 4. 
ſtones 
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ſtones and jewels, in being vain of them, or in not 
knowing how to talk of any thing elſe? And on the 
other hand, how truly worthy is it in a perſon of the 
firſt quality to be above ſuch trifles, to place her ho- 
nour and glory in the good education of her children, 
in ſparing no expence towards the bringing it about, 
and in ſhewing that nobleneſs and greatneſs of foul 
do equally belong to both ſexes ? 

« [;] De Beaunes, archbiſhop of Bourges, in the ora- 
« tion he made to the ſtates of Blois againſt luxury, 
« and principally with reſpect to coaches, which ſe- 
« yeral perſons of mean condition began to make uſe 
« of, highly commends the modeſty of the premier 
« preſident du Thou's lady, who, to ſet an example 
cc to other ladies of quality, was always content to be 
c carried behind another on horſeback, when ſhe 
« made her viſits in the town.” What merits praiſe 
in this little ſtory, is not the viſiting on horſeback, 
(ſuch were the cuſtoms of thoſe times) but the noble 
greatneſs of ſoul in this lady, who thought, that the 
giving others an example of modeſty and ſimplicity 
was the beſt manner of ſupporting the dignity of her 
ſtation, and becoming in reality a premier preſident. 


IV. Of Luxury in EaTinG and DRINKING, 


This was carried in the declenſion of the republic 
to an almoſt incredible exceſs, and under the empe- 
rors they ſtill roſe upon the gluttony of their prede- 
ceſſors. 

[4] Lucullus, who in other reſpects was a man cf 
excellent qualities, upon his return tram the war, at- 
tempted to ſubſtitute the glory of magniſicence to that 
of his arms and battles, and turned all his ſtudies that 
way. He laid out immenſe ſums upon his houſes and 
gardens, and was ſtill more expenſive at his table. He 
required it every day to be ſerved up in the ſame ſump- 
tuous manner, though no body was to dine with him. 
As his ſteward was one day excuſing the meanneſs of 


{/] Opuſc. de Leyſel. [+] Plut. in Luculli. 
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his dinner, becauſe there was no company, * Did you 
« not know,” ſays he, * that Lucullus was to eat at 
« Lucullus's houſe to-day.” Tully and Pompey not 
giving credit to the reports of his ordinary magnifi- 
cence, were reſolved one day to ſurpriſe him, and be 
ſatisfied whether it was ſo or not. And meeting him 
in public, they invited themſelves, and would not al- 
low him to give any directions to his domeſtics about 
their entertainment. He therefore barely ordered that 
dinner ſhould be ſerved up in the hall of Apollo, The 
entertainment was got ready with ſo much celerity 
and opulence, as ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed his gueſts. 
They did not know that the hall of Apollo was a watch- 
word, and ſignified that the feaſt ſhould amount to 
[x] fifty thouſand drachms. 

If good eating and drinking were capable of pro- 
curing ſolid glory, Lucullus was the greateſt man of 
his age. But who ſees not, how pitiful and ſilly it 
was to place his honour and reputation in making the 
world believe, that he every day ſquandered enormous 
and ſenſeleſs expences for the gratification of his own 
private appetite ? I queition whether his gueſts, who 
mightily commended and admired, no doubt, ſuch 
prodigious magnificence, were much wiſer than he. 
For *twas they ſupported his folly and diſtemper. [y] 
Irritamentum eſt omnium in que inſanimus, admirator & 
cnſcius. © To admire the folly of a madman is to 
promote his folly.” And the ſame may be ſaid of 
all that outward magnificence, by which men {ſtrive 
to make themſelves conſiderable, large apartments, 
valuable furniture, and rich garments. [Z] *Tis all 
for ſhew, and not for eaſe; for the ſpectators, and not 
for the maſter. Place him in ſolitude, and you make 
him frugal and modeſt, and all this vanity is at an end. 


[*] 2500 livres. derant: ſanabis iſta, ſi abſconderis. 

| y] Senec. Ep. 94. Id. Ep. 94. 

[z] Quid miraris ? Quid ſtupes? Atſuelcamus à nobis removere 
Pompa eft. Oltenduntur iſtz res, pompam, & uſus rerum non orna- 


non poſſidentur. Senec. Ep. 110. menta metiri. Id. de tranquil. 


Ambitio & luxuria ſcenam dæſi- animæ, c. 9. 
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But to give a different inſtance of this folly. [4] A 
perſon, entering Anthony's kitchen, was ſurpriſed to 
ſee eight wild boars roaſting at the ſame time. He 
judged there was like to be a great deal of company, 
but was miſtaken. Whilſt Anthony was at Alexan- 
dria there was always a magnificent entertainment rea- 
dy to be ſerved up about ſupper-time, that whenever 
Anthony was pleaſed to call for it, he might have his 
table covered with the moſt exquiſite meats. 

I forbear to mention ſuch extravagant and wild ex. 
pences, as a diſh made up of the tongues of the 
{carceſt birds in the univerſe, or ſeveral pearls of im- 
menſe price infuſed and diſſolved in a certain liquor, 
for the pleaſure of ſwallowing down a million at a 
draught. 

To theſe monſters of luxury, who are a diſgrace to 
mankind, let us oppoſe the modeſty and frugality of 
a Cato, the honour of his age and commonwealth; ! 
mean the elder, who is uſually firnamed the Cenſor. 
[] He boaſted that he had never drank any other 
wine, than ſuch as was drunk by his workmen and do- 
meſtics, never bought a ſupper which exceeded thirty 
ſeſtertia, nor ever wore a garment which coſt above an 
hundred drachms of ſilver. He learnt to live thus, he 
ſaid, from the example of the famous Curius, that 
great man who drove Pyrrhus out of Italy, and had 
thrice the honour of a triumph. The houſe he had 
lived in, in the country of the Sabines, was near to 
Cato's, and for this reaſon he looked upon it as a mo- 
del the more venerable from being in his neighbour- 
hood. Twas this Curius the embaſſadors of the Sam- 
nites found in a poor little cottage, ſitting in the chim- 

ney- corner boiling of roots, who rejected their pre- 
ſents with diſdain, telling them, that whoever could 
be content with ſuch a ſupper did not want gold; 
and that for his part he thought it more honourable 
to command over thoſe who had riches, than to have 
them himſelf. | 


La] Plut. in vit. Anton. C5] Plut. in vit. Cat. Cenſ. 
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Theſe examples may be too old perhaps to make 
any impreſſion upon the generality of mankind in our 
age; but they had ſuch an effect upon ſeveral of the 

reateſt Roman emperors, that though they were in 
full poſſeſſion of riches and power, though they were 
to ſupport the majeſty of a large empire, and had 
the profuſion of their predeceſſors in every kind be- 
fore their eyes, they thought they could not aſpire to 
be really great, but as they roſe above that corruption 
of their own age, and reſembled thoſe venerable mo- 
dels of antiquity, formed upon the rules of the pureit 
reaſon and the juſteſt taſte of ſolid Glory. 

It was by ſtudying theſe great originals, that Veſ- 
paſian declared himſelf an enemy to all pomp, plea- 
{ures and entertainments, and that he followed the mo- 
deſty and frugality of the ancients in every thing about 
him, It was by theſe virtues he checked the courſe 
of public luxury and prodigality, eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to eating. And this diſorder, [e] which under 
Tiberius ſeemed to be palt all remedy, and had in- 
creaſed exceſſively under the ſucceeding bad princes, 
and which the laws, armed with all the terrors of pu- 
niſhment, had not been able to ſuppreſs, [4] gave way 
to the bare example he ſer of ſobriety and temperance, 
and the deſire others had of pleaſing him by doing as 
he did. [e] In the ſame manner he threw a ſcandal 
and diſgrace upon luxury and effeminacy, by taking 
away a commiſſion from a young man to whom he 
had given it, becauſe he was perfumed when he came 
to thank him for it. I had rather, ſaid he, you had 
ſtunk of garlick. 

The emperors Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Severus, Alexander, Pertinax, Aurelian, Ta- 
citus, Claudius II. and Probus, all princes who have 
done the greateſt honour to the throne, guided by 
the ſame taſte, and diſciples of the ſame maſters, al- 


[e] Tacit. Ann. 1. 3. c. 52. in principem & æmulandi amor, 
[4] Præcipuus adſtricti moris validior quam pœna ex legibus, & 
auctor Velpafamue fuit, antiquaip- metus. 'Tacit. Ann. I. 4,c, 5, 
le cultu victuque: obſequium inde (e] Suct. J. 8. c. 8. 
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ways took care to be very frugal and modeſt in their 
tables, and baniſhed all expence and delicacy from 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity. Moſt of them, whilſt 
in the camp, [F] eat the common food that was 
given to the army; and Alexander, to ſatisfy the 
foldiers that he fed as they did, cauſed his tent to be 
always open, whillt he was at his meais. When he 
was not in the field [g] the daily expence of his 
houſe, to our great aſtoniſhment, was ſo ſmall, that 
now-a-days it would ſcarce ſuffice a private family. 
He had no gold utenſils, and his lvyer plate did not 
amount to three hundred marks; ſo that when much 


company was to dine with him, he would borrow the 


plate of his friends, with their ſervants to wait on 
them; not keeping more officers in his palace, than 
he commonly ſtood in need of. And this not out of 
any parſimonious diſpoſition, for never prince was 
more liberal, [Y] but out of a thorough conviction, 
as he would often ſay, that the grandeur and glory 
of the empire did not conſiſt in ſplendor and magni- 
ficence, but in the ſtrength of the ſtate, and the 
virtue of thoſe who governed it. [i] Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, had long before ſet a like example of 
modeſty. He had very little plate in his palace, no 
more than was requiſite for his own private ule. 
And when he invited any of his friends to dine with 
him, he would ſend and borrow theirs, [&] declaring 
it was more worthy of a king to enrich others, than 
to be rich himſelf. 

What is reported of the emperor Probus, [I] who 
holds one of the firſt places in the number of great 


princes, and under whom the Roman empire arrived 


DIY] Cheeſe, bacon, beans, pulſe. [i] The ſon of Lagus. Plut. in 
Ig] Fifteen pints of wine a day, Apophthegm. 
thirty pounds of meat, and eighty (#] TS wg» e To berg 
pounds of bread. Only they added % gacundrigev. 
a green gooſe on fealt-days, and [1] Syneſius names him Carinus, 
upon great ſolemnities a pheaſant but M. Tillemont, after F. Peta- 
or two, and two capons. Lamp. vius, is of opinion that it agrees 
in vit, Alex, better with Probus. 
[5] Ibid, 
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AND REAL GREATNESS. 
at the higheſt pitch of happineſs, is no leſs worthy 


of admiration. During his war with Perſia, as he 
was fitting at dinner upon the bare ground, and eat- 
ing a meſs of pork and peaſe, word was brought him 


that the Perſian embaſſadors were arrived. Without 


changing either his poſture or dreſs, which was no 
other than a purple coat, but made of woollen, and 
a cap which he wore for want of hair, he ordered 
them to be introduced, and told them that he was 
the emperor, and they might go and tell their maſter, 
that if he did not take care, he wouid in a month's 
time lay all his fields as naked of trees and corn, as 
his head was of hairs; and at the ſame time he took. 
off his cap, to make them the better comprehend his 
meaning. He then invited them to eat part of his din- 
ner, in caſe they were hungry; if not, they had nothing 
to do but to go back immediately. The embaſſa- 
dors made their report to their prince, who was in 
a terrible fright, as well as his ſoldiers, that they had 
to deal with a people, who were ſuch profeſſed ene- 
mies to luxury and pleaſures. He came in perſon to 
meet the emperor, and granted him whatever he de- 
manded, | 

But comparing all I have hitherto mentioned con- 
cerning pomp and ſimplicity ; on the one ſide, what- 
ever 1s moſt ſplendid, riches, magnificent buildings, 


furniture, fine clothes, and a table moſt ſumptuoully 


and delicately ſpread ; and on the other, poverty; 
ſimplicity, frugality and modeſty, but attended with 
victories, triumphs, conſulſhips, dictatorial power, 
and even the empire of the world; I leave it to the 
judgment of any man of good ſenſe and reaſon, on 


which fide lies the noble and great, and which he 


thinks deſerves moſt his eſteem and admiration. The 
deciſion will not be difficult. And it is this natural 
and unſtudied ſenſe of things, which I look upon as 
the rule of good taſte in the point of ſolid Glory and 
real Grandeur. 

In quoting theſe ancient examples of modeſty and 
frugality, 1 have no deſign to propoſe them as perfect 
| N models 
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models for our imitation. Our age and manners can- 
not bear ſo maſculine and robuſt a virtue. There are 
beſides certain rules of decency to be obſerved, and 
in every ſtate and condition things may be reduced 
to an honeſt and commendable mediocrity, which 
will juſtify and direct the uſe of them. But how 
much ought we to be concerned, and aſhamed to 
obſerve to what a degree our manners have degene- 
rated from the virtue of the ancient Pagans? and 
what efforts ought we not to make to conform in 
ſome meaſure at leaſt to thoſe primitive rules, though 
we are not ſo happy to have any longer the courage 
and liberty entirely to come up to them. 

My deſign in theſe examples, is firſt to teach 
youth, that they ought not to look upon ſuch as lead 
a poor and frugal lite, as contemptible, or even un- 
happy. It is the reflection which Seneca draws from 
the examples before us. Do we think, [] ſays he, 
that our anceſtors, whoſe virtues ſtill ſupport the 
empire, which our vices would have long ago de- 
{troved, were much to be pitied, for dreſſing their 
own dinners, for lying on hard couches, or for hav- 
ing neither gold nor diamonds in their houſes and 
temples. 

I am ſenſible that one objection may be made to 
all I can fay of the ancient Greeks and Romans. For 
though we may reſpect the examples of frugality, 
ſimplicity and poverty, in Ariſtides, Cimon, Curius, 
Fabricius, Cato, &c. yet it is natural enough to make 
ſome abatements, from a perſuaſion, that in poor re- 

ublics it was ſcarce poſſible to live otherwiſe ; and 
it is {till doubtful with the generality of people, whe- 
ther theſe examples can be of any uſe to our age, 
which is richer and more plentiful, and in which it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to imitate them, 
But in my opinion the example of the emperors 


n] Scilicet majores noſtri, quo- terra cubilę erat, quorum tecta 
rum virtus etiam nunc vitia noſtra nondum auro fulgebant, quorum 
ſuſtentat, infelices erant, qui ſibi templa nondum geinmis nitebant ? 
manu tus parabant cibum, quibus Senec de Conſol. ad Helv. c. 10. 
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amounts to full proof, and ſets the matter beyond 
exception. In ſhort, if thoſe maſters of the world, 
whoſe riches were equal to their power, and who 
| ſucceeded to emperors that had carried luxury, plea- 
ſures, epicuriſm and extravagance to the utmoſt 
heights of exceſs, were {till fond of frugality, mo- 
deſty, ſimplicity, and poverty, what reaſonable reply 
can be made to the maxims I have laid down upan 
this ſubject ? 

I would deſire to know, whether thoſe great princes 
I have ſpoken of, thoſe men of extraordinary talents 
and ſuperior genius, had not the taſte of real Great- 
neſs and ſolid Glory; whether all nations and ages 
have been miſtaken in the high encomiums they have 
given them; and whether any one ever ventured to 
charge them with having debaſed either the nobility 
of their birth, the dignity of their ſtation, or the 
majeſty of the empire ; and whether on the other 
hand theſe were not the qualities which raiſed them 
the higher, and have univerſally drawn upon them 
the eſteem, love, and admiration of poſterity. Can 
any private perſon now imagine himſelf a better judge 
of real glory than they were, or ſhould he think him- 
ſelf unhappy or diſhonoured, by being found in ſuch 
illuſtrious company, and ſtanding by a Trajan, an 
Antoninus, or a Marcus Aurelius ? Shall we pay a 
greater regard to an Apicius, who ſetting up for a 
perfect maſter in the art of cookery, intected and 
corrupted his age by that wretched ſcience ? n] Qui 
ſcientiam popinæ profeſſus, diſciplina ſua ſeculum infecit. 
He who profeſſes the ſcience of cookery, infects 
„the age he lives in.” Shall we prefer to the great 
examples I have quoted thoſe of Caligula, Nero, 
Otho, Vitellius, Commodus, or Heliogabalus ? For, 
to the ineſtimable good fortune of their people, all 
the good emperors in general, and without excep- 
tion, have been of the character I here recommend; 
and all the bad emperors in general are found in the 
Oppoſite claſs, with all the vices which I condemn. 


La] Senec, de Conſol. ad Helv. cap. 10. 
R 3 My 
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My deſign, ſecondly, is to inſtil into youth a vent 
ration for the original ſource and principle from 
whence aroſe that generous contempt which the great 
men of antiquity ſhewed for what the greateſt part of 
mankind now admire and purſue. For 'tis this prin. 
ciple, this diſpoſition of the mind, which is really 
eſtimable. A man may be reſerved and modeſt in the 
midſt of riches and honours, as he may be proud and 
avaricious in the obſcurity of a poor and wretched 
life. 

[e] The emperor Antoninus is judged to be one 
of the greateſt princes that ever reigned. He was 
held in ſuch reverence by all poſterity, -[p] that nei- 
ther the Roman people, nor the ſoldiers, could ſuf- 
fer any other emperor to be called after his name; 
and Alexander Severus himſelf found it too auguſt, 
to venture upon aſſuming it. [q] Antoninus, through 
an equality of mind and greatneſs of ſoul, which 
rendered him independent of all without him, was 
uſually ſatisfied with what was moſt plain and mode- 
rate. As he affected nothing particular in his food, 
lodging, bed, domeſtics or dreſs, wearing only the 
common ſtuffs, and ſuch as were readieſt to be met 
with; ſo he would make uſe of the conveniencies 
which offered, without rejecting them through affec- 
tation; equally ready to ule every thing with mode- 
ration, or lay it aſide without uneaſineſs. 

Twas this diſpoſition of mind the wife of Tubero, 
whom I have already ſpoken of, particularly admired 


in her huſband, according to the judicious obſerva- 
tion of Plutarch. She was not aſhamed, [7] ſays 
the hiſtorian, of her huſband's poverty, but ad- 


« mired in him the virtue which made him conſent 
c“ to remain poor :” that is, the motive which re- 
tained him in his poverty, by diſapproving the means 
of becoming rich, which are uſually diſhoneſt and un- 
[0] Dio, lib. 70. Capitol. in vit. lib. 6. c. 23. 
T. Antonin. > : : [1] Oi aioygurouny 1 n⁰ 
[p] Capitol. in vit. Macrin. FT. ard4bs, 2 davnd goa wa Ge 
Diad. Getz. wy ty 2s i 5c won &s, 
: [4] M. Aur, ib, 1. C. 18. & | . hs, 
| juſt. 
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juſt, For the lawful ways of accumulating wealth 
were very rare to a noble Roman; as he could not 
apply himſelf to bulineſs and trade, nor expect any 

ratification, or penſion, or other kind of benefit, 
which officers uſually now receive from the liberality 
of our princes, by way of recompence for the ſer- 
vices he did the ſtate. There was ſcarce any other 
way of becoming rich, but by plundering the pro- 
vinces, as other magiſtrates and generals did. And 
it was this greatneſs of foul, this diſintereſtedneſs, 
this delicacy and love of juſtice, which made him 
reject all unworthy means of throwing off his poverty, 
that this lady fo deſervedly admired in him. Infi- 
nitely above the common ſentiments of the world, 
ſhe diſcerned through the veils of poverty and ſim- 
plicity the greatneſs of ſoul which occaſioned them, 
and thought herſelf obliged to reſpect her hufband 
ſtill more upon that very account, which might 
perhaps have rendered him contemptible to other 
women; QJavuatzox rh aperiy di IS Wing iv. 

In my opinion, youth ſhould principally be put 
upon taking notice of ſuch paſlages as theſe, whilſt 
they are reading hiſtory, as nothing is more capable 
of forming their taſte and judgment, to which the 
care of maſters ought entirely to tend. 

'Tis of ſervice allo to confirm theſe inſtructions by 
examples taken from modern hiſtory, and eſpecially 
of the great men, whoſe memory is ſtill recent. Who 
has not heard of M. de Turenne's ſimplicity and 
modelty in his retinue and equipage ? He ſtrives 
« to conceal himſelt,” ſays M. Flechier in his funeral 
oration, „but his reputation diſcovers him. He 
* marches without a train of attendants, whilſt every 
* man in his own mind places him upon a triumphal 
car. As he paſſes by, the enemies he has con- 
« quered are reckoned, and not the ſervants which 
“ follow him. Alone as he is, we imagine him ſur- 
« rounded in all places with his virtues and victories, 
There is ſomething extremely noble in this elegant 
« ſimplicity, and the leis haughty he is, the more 
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« yenerable he becomes.” His character was ex. gal 
actly the ſame in all reſpects, in his buildings, his par 
furniture and his table. M. de Catinat, the worthy tuo 
diſciple of ſuch a maſter, imitated him in his ſimpli- wht 
city, as well as in his military virtues, im] 
I have heard ſome officers ſay, who had ſerved mat 
under theſe two great men, that in the army their ſen! 
tables were well ſupplied, but with great plainneſs; U 
that they were plentiful, but military; that they eat wha 
only of common food, and drank only of the wine witl 
of the country where the troops lay. mor 
Mareſchal de la Ferte, when no longer able to mus. 
ſerve, through his great age and infirmities, ordered pron 
his ſon's equipage for the campaign to be got ready, 
His ſteward having made ample proviſion of truffles, 
morilles, and all the other materials that were requi- p 
ſite to make excellent ragoos, by the ſon's direction, | 
brought in the bill. The mareſchal had ſcarce calt =D 
his eye upon it, before he threw it away in a paſſion, " c 
< *Tis not thus, ſaid he, that we made war. Coarſe has 
meat plainly dreſſed was all the ragoos we had. * 
% Go, tell my ſon, that I will not put myſelf for no- "Y F 
e thing to ſo fooliſh an expence, and ſo unworthy of my 
a ſoldier.” This I was told by an officer that was date 
preſent. And the ſame gentleman obſerved, that in Wibee 
the late war the officers, that met at Paris, ſeldom be 1 
| entertained themſelves with any other food, than ſuch pong 
| as they had eaten during the campaign. — 
| Lewis XIV. in the military code he has left behind b 15 
| him, which contains divers regulations for the ſol- Ys 
| | and r 
| diery, beſides what relates to plate, equipage, and 
| dreſs, [5] particularly recommends plainneſs and fru- 0 
| I royalt 
gality bug 
| [5] Sa majeſtẽ voulant par toutes qui non ſeulement incommode les * 
voies oter les moiens aux officiers plus riches, mais ruine entirement i 
14 geEneraux de ſes armes de ſe con- = moins accemmodes, qui à leur an ne ſ 
"| 4 ſtituer en des depenſes inutiles & exemple PAR UNE FAUSSE RE- _—_ 
18 ſuperflues, comme celles qui ſe font PUTATION, croient &tre obliges 22 vol 
1H en leurs tables, stant introduit de les imiter. . . D&fend ſa ma- ry Guns 
| | une mẽchante coutume de faire dans jeſtẽ aux lieutenans gEntraux, &c. u prem 
18 les arm&es des repas plus magnifi- qui tiendront table, d'y faire ſervir [JA 
( | ques & ſomptucux qu'ils ne font autre choſe que des potages & du o_ 
| | 
| 
ll 
| 
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gality in eating; and to this end enters into a very 
particular detail, and forbids an expenſive and ſump- 
tuous table under ſevere penalties. Thus a prince, 
who knows how to govern, eaſily comprehends how 
important it is to the ſtate to baniſh all luxury and 
magnificence from the camp; [z] to ſuppreſs the 
ſenſeleſs ambition of ſuch as ſtrive to diſtinguiſh 
[u] themſelves by a falſe politeneſs, and the ſtudy of 
what ſoftens and enervates mankind; and to cover 
with ſhame ſuch profuſions as conſume in a few 
months what might ſerve for ſeveral years, or be ſo 
much more nobly applied in relieving the diſtreſſas, and 
promoting the happineſs of mankind. 


V. Honours. DicnwniTies. 


Poſts of preferment, and the marks of reſpe& an- 
nexed to them, may flatter the ambition and vanity 
of mankind, but in themſelves include no real Glory 
or ſolid Greatneſs, as they are foreign to them, as they 
are not always the proof and reward of merit, as th 
add nothing to the good qualities either of body or 
mind, as they correct none of our faults, but often 
on the contrary ſerve to multiply and make them more 
remarkable, by making them conſpicuous, and ex- 
hibiting them in a ſtronger light. Thoſe who judge 
beſt, without ſuffering themſelves to be dazzled by 
empty ſhew, have always held dignities as burthens 
which they were loaded with, rather than honoured 
by; and the higher they have been raiſed, the heavier 
and more dreadful the weight has appeared. There 
is nothing ſo ſplendid in the eyes of mankind, as 
royalty and ſovereign power, and nothing at the ſame 
time ſo laborious and oppreſſive. The glory which 


ne ſeront que de groſſes viandes, belli, lucrantur. Tacit. Hiſt. lib, 1. 
ans qu'il puiſſe avoir aucunes aſſi- cap. 88. 
ettes volantes ni hors d'ceuvre, ce. [u] Paulatim diſceſſum ad delini- 
Reglemens du 24 Mars 1672, & menta vitiorum, balnea & convivi- 
du premier Avril 1705. orum elegantiam : idque apud im- 
L] Ambitione ſtolida luxurioſos peritos humanitas vocatur. Tacit. 
apparatus conviviorum, & irrita- in vit. Agric. cap. 21. 
menta libidinum, ut inflirumenta 
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ſurrounds it, makes us with reaſon admire ſuch per. 


ſons as have bad the courage to refuſe it; and the 


labour and pains which are inſeparable from it, make 
us ftill more admire ſuch as rightly diſcharge all the 
duties of it. 

The young Sidonians, who refufed the ſceptre 
which was offered them, well underſtood, as Hephæſ. 
tion tells them, that it was far more glorious to de- 
ſpiſe, than to accept royalty; [x] Primi intellexiſtis, 
quanto majus eſſet regnum faſtidire, quam accipere. And 
the anſwer of Abdalonymus, whom they had raiſed 
from the duſt to a throne, ſufficiently explains his 
opinion of it. Alexander aſking him how he had 
borne his condition of poverty and miſery ; * Would 
4 to God, ſays he, I could: bear royalty with as much 
courage and reſolution !” Utinam, inguit, eodem 
animo regnum pati peſſim ! The phraſe regnum pati, 
&« to bear royalty” is very expreſſive, and plainly 
ſhews that he thought it a heavier and more dangerous 
burden than poverty. 

We ſhall ſee hereafter in what manner the Romans 
were forced to offer violence to Numa Pompilius, the 
ſecond king of Rome, before he would accept of an 
authority, which ſeemed to him-the more fomidable, 
as it gave him an almoſt unlimited power, and, under 
the ſpecious title of king and maſter, made him the 
actual ſervant and ſlave of all his ſubjects. 

[5] Tacitus and Probus, who did fo much honour 
to the royal dignity, were both advanced to the em- 
pire againſt their will. The firſt urged his great age 
and weakneſs, which made him incapable of marching 
at the head of an army; [z] but the whole ſenate 
anſwered, that the empire was entruſted to his under- 
ſtanding and prudence, that it was his merit they 
choſe, and not his body. And a letter which Probus 
wrote to one of the principal officers of the empire, 
fully explains his real ſentiments. © I never deſired, 


[x] Q. Curt. lib. 4. n. 1. tem facimus. Tu jube, milites 

y] Vopiſc.ſinvit.Probi & Taciti. pugnent ; animum tuum, non cor- 

z] Quis melius quam ſenex m- pus, eligimus. 
perat? Imperatorem te, non mili- 
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« ſays he, the place I'poſſeſs; I was raiſed to it 
« againſt my will, and continue 1n it only through 
« an apprehenſion of expoſing the republic and my- 
« ſelf to new dangers by deſerting it.“ 

[a] Upon the death of the emperor Maximilian, 
there aroſe very powerful factions in behalf of thoſe 
who laid claim to the empire. The two principal 
competitors were Francis I. and Charles V. The 
electors, to put an end to theſe diſputes, reſolved to 
exclude them both as being foreigners, and to place 
the imperial crown upon one of their own nation, and 
of the number of the electors. They therefore unani- 
moully choſe Frederic of Saxony, firnamed the Wile, 
who deſired two days to conlider of it; on the third 
he thanked the electors with great modeſty, but told 
them that at his age he found himſelf unable to ſup- 
port ſo great a burden. And continuing firm in this 
reſolution, notwithſtanding all their remonſtrances, 
the electors deſired he would nominate the perſon he 
judged moſt proper, and affured him they would 
conform to his advice. Frederic long retuſed it, 
but at laſt being forced upon it by the preſſing in- 
ſtances of the electors, he declared in favour of the 
catholic king. 

What we have here ſaid of ſovereign power may 
be applied to all poſts in the ſtate, and all offices of 
magiſtracy. The wiſeſt princes have ſet aſide the 
ambitious, and raiſed ſuch as declined employments. 
« [Y] They ſaw, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of infi- 
t delity, that the republic could only be truſted with 
« ſecurity to ſuch as had merit enough to fear the 
« adminiſtration of it.” And they enquired with 
ſo much care after perſons worthy of the great offices 
of (tate, that they found men to whom it was neceſ- 
ſary to uſe violence, before they would accept of 
them, as Pliny obſerves of Trajan. 

All theſe examples prove, that there is nothing 
really great in honours and dignities, but the danger 
which ſurrounds them; that true glory conſiſts in 

[a] Vie de Charles V. par Leti, [ö] Lamp. in vit. Alex. Sever. 
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knowing how to look upon them with a generous 
contempt, or in accepting them only for the public 

ood ; that ſolid greatneſs conſiſts in renouncing 
greatneſs itſe}f ; that a man becomes a ſlave from the 
moment he is fond of it? and that he is ſuperior to 
it only when he contemns it. 


VI. Victorrts. NOBILIITY of BLoog, 


AB1iLITIES REPUTATION, 


I join all theſe under one title, though very diffe- 
rent in themſelves, becauſe they have all ſomething 
in them extremely flattering and deluſive, and ſeem 
to have ſomewhat more agen perſonal and peculiar 
to their poſſeſſors. But though they are far ſuperior 
to the advantages already ſpoken of, yet ſolid Glory 
and real Greatneſs do not however conſiſt in them. 


ViCTORIES. 


If there be any thing capable of exalting man 
aboye his nature, and giving him a ſuperiority that 
diſtinguiſhes him from the reſt of mankind, it ſeems 


to be the glory which reſults from battles and victo. 


ries. A prince, a general, marching at the head of 
a numerous army, whoſe eyes are all bent upon him; 
who by a ſingle ſignal actuates that vaſt body, of 
which himſelf is the ſoul, and ſets an hundred thou- 
ſand arms in motion; who carries terror and conſter- 
nation along with him wherever he goes ; who ſees 
the frokgeſt ramparts and higheſt towers fall down 
before him ; at whoſe preſence, in a word, the whole 
univerſe trembling and affrighted keeps ſilence ; ſuch 
a man ſeems to be ſomething mighty grand, and to 
come very near the Divinity. 

And yet if we coolly, rationally, and without pre- 
judice examine the famous heroes of antiquity, thoſe 
illuſtrious conquerors, we ſhall often find, that this 
glittering ſhew of warlike actions is but a vain phan- 
rom, which may impoſe upon us at a diſtance, but 
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it; and that all this pretended glory has often had no 
other principle and foundation, but ambition, avarice, 
injuſtice and cruelty, X 

This Seneca obſerves of the greateſt warriors, and 
ſuch as have had the largeſt ſhare in the admiration 
of all ages. We find, [c] ſays he, abundance of he- 
roes, who have carried fire and ſword into many na- 
tions, have ſtormed towns which till their time were 
held impregnable, have conquered and ravaged vaſt 
provinces, and marched to the utmoſt limits of the 
earth, covered over with the blood of all oppoſers. 
But theſe conquerors of ſo many nations were them- 
ſelves overcome by their paſſions. They found no- 
body that could reſiſt them, but were themſclves un- 
able to reſiſt their own ambition and crulty. 

Can we call the furious diſpoſition of Alexander, 
which led him into diſtant and unknown countries, 
only with a view to plunder them, by any other name 
than madneſs? Was he wiſe, for depriving every 
private man, every country,. of what was molt dear 
and valuable, and for ſpreading deſolation wherever 
he came, beginning with Greece, to which he owed 
his education? How intoxicated muſt he have been 
with glory, who thought the whole world too little 
for him? [4] He one day aſked a pirate, whom he 
had taken, what right he thought he had to infeſt the 
ſeas: „The ſame, anſwered he, boldly, that you 
have to overrun the world. But becauſe I do it in 
a ſmall veſſel, I am called a robber; and you are 
named a conqueror, for doing it with a great fleet.” 
A very ſharp anſwer, and what is more, a true one. 

[e] What was it that extinguiſhed in the heart of 
Cæſar, all the ſentiments of fidelity, ſubmiſſion, juſ- 

tice, 

c] Senec. Ep. 94. rum. Sed quia id ego exiguo na · 

1 Eleganter & veraciter Alex - vigio facio, latro vocor; quia tu 
andro illi Magno quidam compre- magna claſſe, imperator. A frag- 
henſus pirata reſpondit. Nam cum ment of Tully's third book de Re- 
idem rex hominem interrogaſſet, publ. quoted by 8. Aug. de Civ. 


quid ei videretur, ut mare haberet Dei, . 4 Co , 
infeſtum; ille libera contumacia. e] Quid C. Cæſarem in ſua ſata 


tibi, inquit, ut orbem terra · pariter ac publica immilit ? — 
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tice, humanity, and gratitude he owed. to his re. 
public, which had choſen him from the reſt of the 
citizens, to advance him to the higheſt commang, 
and laviſh upon him its honours and dignities, but an 
immoderate ambition, and an illuſion of falſe glory, 
which inſpired him with an ardent deſire of ſeeing all 
mankind under ſubjection to himſelf, and induced 
him to ſay, that he would rather chuſe to be the 
principal man in a village, than the cond in Rome? 
What other motive induced him to turn thoſe very 
arms againſt his country, ſhe had put into his hands 
to be employed againſt the enemies of the ſtate, and 
to make uſe of all the power and greatneſs he held 
only from her, to put her to the ſword, after havin 
deluged her in the blood of her children? [F] He 
doubtleſs thought, as Civilis the chief of the rebels, 
who endeavoured to ſhake off the Roman yoke, ex- 
preſſed it, that nothing was unlawful to a man when 
in arms, nor any body accountable for a victory; 
villoriæ rationem non reddi. 

Every equitable and rational man, who ſhall read 
over attentively all the lives of the famous men 
among the Greeks and Romans, as they ſtand in Plu- 
tarch; if he examines and aſks his own heart the 
queſtion, will find that tis not Alexander or Cæſar 
he prefers before all the reſt ; that they were neither 
the greateſt, nor the moſt accompliſhed, nor ſuch 
as did the moſt honour to human nature ; and that 
he does not judge them to be moſt deſerving his 
eſteem, love, and veneration, nor of the juſt praiſes 


of poſterity. 


Beſides, military valour often leaves the men, 


whom conqueſts have made famous, very weak and 


mean at other times, and with reference to other ob- 
jets. [g] Made up of good and bad qualities, they 
ſtrive to appear great, when expoſed to open view ; 
but return to their natural littleneſs, as ſoon as they 


& ambitio, & nullus ſupra ceteros tus, &c. Palam laudares : ſecreta 

eminendi modus. Sen. Ep. 94. male audiebant. Tacit. hiſt. lib, 1. 

[VI] Tacit. hiſt. I. 4. c. 14. cap. 10. 
Lg Malis boniſque artibus mix- 
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are left to themſelves, and the eyes of mankind taken 
off from them. *Tis ſurpriſing when we fee them 
alone and without armies, what a mighty difference 
there is between a general and a great man. 

In order do their paſſing a right judgment upon 
theſe famous conquerors, tis neceſſary to teach youth 
carefully to diſtinguiſh what is valuable in them from 
what deſerves to be cenſured. In doing juſtice to 
their courage, activity, ability in buſineſs, and pru- 
dence, they muſt be blamed for frequently miſtaking 
the uſe they ſhould have made of thoſe great quali- 
fications, and employing ſuch talents, as in them- 
ſelves are always eſtimable, to the gratification of 
their vices and paſſions, which ſhould have been made 
ſubſervient only to virtue. For want of diſtinguiſh- 
ing things ſo different, it is but too uſual to confound 
their real with their pretended motives, the private 
ends they propoſed to themſelves with the means of 
attaining them, and their abilities with the abuſe they 


have made of them, and by an error ſtill more per- 


nicious, in ſuffering ourſelves to be roo much car- 
ried away by their great actions, which have luſtre 
enough to conceal their vices and injuſtice, we pay 
them an entire and unexceptionable reg ard, and ac- 
cuſtom inattentive perſons to place vice in the room 
of virtue, and highly commend what deſerves to be 
blamed. Tis the juſtice of the war, and the wiſdom 
of the conqueror alone, which can render a victory 
glorious and worthy Gur admiration. For it mult be 
lad down as a principle, that glory and juſtice are 
inſeparable ; [B] Nibil boneſtum 2 pateſt, quod juſtitid 
vocat; and [i] if 'tis private paſſion, and not the 
public advantage, that puts us upon facing dangers, 
ſuch a diſpoſition does not deſerve the name of 
courage and reſolution, but ſhould rather be called 
ferocity and audaciouſneſs. 


[5] Offic. lib. x. n. 62. muni impellitur, audaciæ potius 
l.] Animus paratus ad periculum, nomen habeat, quam fortitudinis. 
b ſua cupiditate, non utilitate com- Ibid. n. 63, | 
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| [4] A memorable ſpeech of the chevalier Bayard's, req! 
as he was dying, ſhews the truth of what I have here and 

been ſpeaking. He had received a mortal wound, a; . 

he was fighting for his king, and was lying down at thel 

| the foot of a tree. The conſtable duke de Bourbon, pert 

| who was purſuing the army of the French, paſſing by, ther 

| and knowing him, told him he was very much con- D 

| cerned to ſee a perſon of his merit in ſuch a condi- am 
= tion, Captain Bayard anſwered him, Sir, there is 10 from 
| concern due to me, for I die like an honeſt man: but I am or fe 

| concerned for you indeed, to ſee you fighting againſt your chan 

| prince, your country, and your oath. And ſhortly after w_ 

| he gave up the ghoſt. Now where lay the glory ? ar 

| on the ſide of the conqueror, or was not the — of 70 « 

| the dying perſon far preferable to his ? _ 

| NosiLITY of BIRT R. m_ 
| It muſt be owned there is a powerful charm [I] in them 
| nobility of birth and the antiquity of families, to pro- Or w 
1 cure eſteem, and gain upon the inclinations of man- round 
3 kind. This reſpect which it is natural to have for nour 
nobility, [n] is a kind of homage we think ourſelves their 
| ſtill obliged to pay to the memory of their anceſtors in the 
for the great ſervices they have done the ſtate, and is [9] w 
the continued payment of a debt, which could not had a 
fully be diſcharged to them in perſon ; and for this * 
reaſon extends to all their poſterity. true 1 

[u] Beſides the tie of gratitude, which engages us have 
not to limit our reſpect for great men to the time abjeQ 
wherein they live, as they do not themſelves confine vance 
their zeal to ſuch narrow bounds, but ſtrive to be- It is h 
come uſeful to future ages; [9] the public intereſt by ac 
LZ] Hiſt. du cheval. Bayard. [z] Senec. de Benef. lib. 4. cap. 5 0 
1 Erat hominum opinioni no- 30. x... 7 
bilitate ipſa, blanda conciliatricula, le] omnes boni ſemper nobilitati to bec 
commendatus. Cic. pro Sext. n. 21. favemus, & quia utile eſt reipublicz 111 
ln] Qua in oratione plerique nobiles homines eſſe dignos major. nt 
hoc perficiunt, ut tantum majoribus bus ſuis, & quia valet apud nos wes * 
eorum debitum eſſe videatur, unde clarorum hominum, & bene de ] k 
etiam, quod poſteris ſolveretur, re- republica meritorum, memori — 
dundaret. De leg. Agr, ad popul, etiam mortuorum, Cic. pro Sext. r 


N. 1. D. 21. . V | 
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uires, that we ſhould pay this tribute of honour 
and regard to their deſcendants, as it is an engagement 
to them to ſupport and perpetuate the reputation of 
their anceſtors in their family, by endeavouring to 
rpetuate alſo the ſame virtues, which have rendered 
their predeceſſors ſo illuſtrious. 
But to make this honour, which is paid to nobility, 
a real homage, it muſt be voluntary, and proceed 
from the heart. The moment it is claimed as a debt, 
or forcibly demanded, the right to it is loſt, and it 
changes into hatred and contempt. People are too 
well pleaſed with themſelves not to be offended at the 
haughtineſs of a man, who thinks every thing is due 
to him becauſe he is well born, and looks down from 
the height of his rank with contempt upon the reſt of 
mankind. For what mighty glory is it in reality to 
reckon up a long ſeries of anceſtors, illuſtrious by 
their virtues, without bearing any reſemblance ta 
them? Is the merit of others transferred upon us? [p] 
Or will a large collection of family pictures, hung 
round a hall, make a man conſiderable? If the ho- 
nour of families conſiſts in being able to trace back 
their pedigree to diſtant ages, till they loſe themſelves 
in the darkneſs of an obſcure and unknown antiquity, 
e] we are all equally noble in this reſpe&; for we 
all an original equally ancient. 
We muſt therefore return to the only ſource of 
true nobility, which is virtue and merit. [r] Nobles 
have been ſeen to diſhonour their name by low and 


; abje&t vices, and perſons of mean extraction have ad- 


vanced and ennobled their families by great qualities. 
It is honourable to ſupport the glory of one's anceſtors, 
by actions which correſpond with their reputation; 
and it is alſo glorious to leave a title to one's deſcen- 
dants, which is not borrowed from our predeceſſors; 
to become the head and author of our own nobility ; 


I] Non facit nobilem atrium artibus bonis aptius. Senec. lib. 3. 
plenum fumoſis imaginibus. . . Ani- de benet. cap. 28. 
mus facit nobilem. Senec. Ep. 44. Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unica 
7] Eadem omnibus principia, virtus. Juv. I. 3. fat. 8. 
eademque origo. Nemo altero no- [] Senec. controv. 6. I. 1, 
bilior, niſi cui rectius ingenium, & 
Vol, II, 8 and, 
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and, to uſe the expreſſion of Tiberius, who was de- 
ſirous of hiding the defect of birth in Curtius Rufus, 
though otherwiſe a very great man, [s] 70 be born of 
one's own ſelf, | 
I cannot,” faid formerly an illuſtrious Roman, 
who was reproached by the nobility for his low ex- 
traction, publicly produce the ſtatues of my an- 
« ceſtors, their triumphs, nor their conſulſhips; but 
« if need be, I can produce the military rewards J 
&« have been honoured with; I can ſhew the wounds 
„ have received in fighting for my country. [t] 
« Theſe are my ſtatues, thele my title to nobility, 
« which I have not borrowed from my anceſtors, but 
« acquired by the labours and dangers I have un- 
« dergone.” | 

[u] There was at Rome, in the beginning of the 
republic, a kind of open war between the nobility and 
the people. The nobles at firſt thought themſelves 
diſhonoured by marrying into a plebeian family. They 
looked upon themſelves as another ſpecies of men. It 
ſeemed as if they could not bear that the populace 
ſhould breathe the ſame air with them, or enjoy the 
fame benefit of the ſun's light. And they had fer ſuch 
a barrier between the people and honours, that merit 
was fcarce able afterwards to break through it. There 
always remained fomething of this oppoſition and an- 
tipathy between the two orders; and Salluſt obſerves, 
fpeaking of Metellus, that his excellent qualities were 
{ullied and tarniſhed by an air of haughtineſs and 
contempt; a fault, ſays he, which is but too uſual 
among the nobility. [x] Cui quanquam virtus, gloria, 
atque alia optanda bonis ſuperabant, tamen inerat con- 
temptor animus & ſuperbia, commune nobilitatis malum. 

We. ſhould therefore conſider, that the nobility 
ariſing from birth, is by far inferior to that which 
proceeds from merit; and to be convinced of it we 

[5] Curtius Rufus videtur mihi meis lahoribus & periculis quzſivi, 
ex ſe natus. Tacit. ann. 1. 11. Salluſt. in bell. Jugurth. 

[t] Hæc ſunt mere imagines, hæc ſu] Liv. I. 4. n. 3. 


nobilitas, non hereditate relifta, ut [x] Salluſt. in bell. Jugurth. 
illa illis, ed quæ ego plurimis 


need 
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need only compare them together. [)] Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. made a promotion of ſeveral cardinals, and 
among the reſt he advanced two Frenchmen, M. 
d'Oſſat, and the count de la Chapelle, who after- 
wards took the name of cardinal de Sourdis, from the 
eſtate of his family; the former, a man in whom the 
pope found nothing wanting but a- deſcent from a better 
family, he was ſo well ſupplied with every other qua- 
lification ; and the other a perſon that had nothing 
but his family to recommend him. Which of theſe 
two would one chuſe to reſemble moſt ? | 

(z] Cardinal Granville, ſpeaking of cardinal Xi- 
menes, was wont to ſay, That time had oft concealed 
the original of great men under the veils of oblivion ;, that 
he ( for inſtance) was doubtleſs ſprung from royal blood, 
or at leaſt he bad the heart of a king in the perſon of a 
private man. 

But if it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul to overlook our 
own nobility, and not ſuffer it to gain the aſcendant 
over our actions; we may likewiſe obſerve that it is 
no leſs great in ſuch as have raiſed, themſelves by. 
merit, not to forget the meanneſs of their extrac- 
tion, nor to be aſhamed of it. | 

[2] Veſpaſian did not only not feek to hide it, but 
would often glory in it ; and publicly made a jeſt of 
thoſe, who by a falſe genealogy, would have derived 
his pedigree from Hercules. 

[5] The ſame emperor, without being aſhamed. of 
an object which continually renewed the remembrance 
of his original, went conſtantly every year, even after 
he came to the empire, to paſs his ſummer in a ſmall 
country-houſe near Rieti, where he was born, and to 
which he would never make any addition or embei- 


liſhment. fc] His fon Titus cauſed himſelf to be 


carried thither in his laſt illneſs, that he might die in 
the place where his father had begun and ended his 


[1] Vie du card, d'Offat, par a] Suet. in vit. veſp. c. 12. 
M. Amelot. 105 Ibid. c. 2. 

[z] Hiſt. de Ximen. par M. le! Suct. it. Tit. c. 11. 
Flechier, liv. 6 
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days. [d] Pertinax, the greateſt man of his age, and 
ſoon after advanced to the empire, during the three 
ears he tarried in Liguria, lodged in his father's 
bout; and raiſing a great number of fine buildings 
around it, he left the [e] cottage in the midſt, an il. 
luſtrious monument of his low birth, and his greatneſs 
of ſoul. One would think that theſe princes affected 
to recal the memory of their former condition, ſo much 
the greatneſs of their perſonal merit (ſenſible it could 
fuſtain itſelf ) was above any outward ſupport. In 
ſhort, we do not ſee throughout the whole Roman 
empire, that any body ever reproached them with 
the obſcurity of their original, or abated one tittle of 
the veneration due to their virtues upon this account, 
[/] Pope Benedict XII. was the ſon of a miller, 
whence he came to be called the Yhite Cardinal. He 
never forgot his former condition; and when he was 
upon marrying his niece, he refuſed to give her to the 
great lords who ſued for her, and married her to a 
tradeſman. He ſaid the popes ſhould be like Mel- 
chiſedek, without relations; and often uſed theſe 
words of the prophet, [g] If they that belong to me 
get not dominion, 1 ſhall be undefiled, and innocent from 
the great offence. 
[] John de [i] Brogni, cardinal de Viviers, who 


preſided at the council of Conſtance as dean of the 
- cardinals, had been a hog-driver in his infancy. Some 


monks paſſing by as he was buſied in that ſorry em- 
ployment, and taking notice of his wit and vivacity, 
offered to carry him to Rome, and bring him up to 
ſtudy. The boy accepted of their offer, and went 


. ſtraight to a ſhoemaker to buy a pair of ſhoes for his 
journey; the ſhoemaker truſted him with part of the 


price, and told him ſmiling, he ſhould pay the reſt 
when he was made a cardinal. He became a cardinal 
in reality, and was not only not unmindful of his for- 


[4] Capitolin. vit. Pert. par J. VInfant. 
v Tabernam. i Brogni is a village near An- 
7] Did. de Moreri. neci, between Chamberi and Ge- 


(g] PC. xix. 13. neva, 
ib Hiſt, du conc. de Conſtance, 
mer 
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mer low condition, but took care to perpetuate the 
memory of it. In a chapel he built at [&] Geneva, 
22 the gate of St. Peter's church, he cauſed 
this adventure to be carved in ſtone, where he is re- 
preſented young and without ſhoes, keeping hogs un- 
der a tree; and all around the wall are the figures of 
| ſhoes, to expreſs the favour he had received from the 
ſhoemaker. This monument is ſtill ſubſiſting at 


Geneva. 


TALENTS of the Miro. 


How ſplendid ſoever the glory of arms and birth 
may appear, there is ſtill ſomething which more nearly 
concerns us, which we derive from learning and the 
Talents of the Mind. This ſeems to be more imme- 
diately our own, and entirely peculiar to us. Ir is not 
limited like that of arms to certain times and occaſions, 
nor depends upon a thouſand foreign aſſiſtances. It 
gives a man a ſuperiority far more agreeable than 
that which proceeds from riches, birth, or employ- 
ments, as theſe are all external ;, whereas the mind is 
properly our own, or rather is ourſelves, and conſti- 
tutes our very eſſence. | 

Yet it is not the mind alone in which the ſolid 
Glory of man conſiſts. Suppoſe him excellent in him- 
ſelf, and adorned with the knowledge of every thing 
that is moſt curious and exquiſite in the ſciences, phi- 
loſophy, mathematics, hiſtory, the belles lettres, poetry 
and eloquence. All theſe makes a man learned, but 
do not make him good. [I] Non faciunt bones iſta, 
ſed doflos. And if a man be only learned, what is 
he very often but a vain, obſtinate creature, full of 
himſelf, and deſpiſing all others, and in one word, an 
animal of glory ? For thus Tertullian deſcribes the 
moſt learned among the heathen, animal gloriæ. 

Can any thing be more pitiful, or more contemp- 
tible, than ſuch a man, vainly puffed up with the no- 


[4] He was for ſome time biſhop ([] Senec. Ep. 106. 
ol that ce. . 
8 3 tion 
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tion of his own learning and abilities, greedy and in- 
ſatiable after praiſe, feeding upon wind and ſmoke, 
and ſtriving only to live in the opinion of others? [n 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, beautifully 
expoled the ridicule of this character in a phyſician 
named Menecrates, who had the vanity to take upon 
himſelf the ſurname of Jupiter S rvator, upon account 
of ſome extraordinary cures he had wrought, which 
he attributed wholly to his own ſkill. Having invited 
him to dinner, he was placed at table by himſelf, on 
which was ſerved up a veſſel ſmoaking with incenſe. 
The doctor at firſt thought himſelf highly honoured, 
but having nothing to eat during the reſt of the en- 
tertainment, he ſoon perceived the meaning of the 
ſmoke of the incenſe ; and thus ſerving for a laughing- 
ſtock to the reſt of the company, he went away hungry 
from the feaſt with the title of Jupiter, and the ſhame 
he had ſo juſtly deſerved, in aſcribing to his own abili- 
ties a ſucceſs derived from heaven, 

The honour, therefore, which ſcience and genius 
confers, does not reſult merely from learning, and the 
Talents of the Mind, but the good uſe made of them; 
and we may truly fay, that modeſty exalts their luſtre 
and value infinitely more than any thing elſe. It is a 
pleaſure to ſee great men ſometimes owning them- 
ſelves in the wrong, as the famous [x] Hippocrates has 
done in relation to one of the ſutures of the ſkull, 
about which he had been led into a miſtake. Such 
a confeſſion, [0] as Celſus obſerves, referring to the 
paſſage I am ſpeaking of, argues an uncommon fund 
of merit in the perſon that makes it, and an eleva- 
tion of foul which 1s very ſenſible that ſuch flips are 
not capable of being any prejudice to it; whereas 2 
little mind, which cannot diſguiſe its poverty, is care- 


In] Zlian. I. 12. c. 51. Athen. ciam magnarum rerum hahentium. 
I. 7. c. 10. Nam levia ingenia, quia nihil ha- 
u] Lib. ii: x. bent, nihil ſibi detrahurt. Magno 
o] De ſuturis ſe deceptum eſſe ingenio, multaque nihilominus ha- 
Fippocrates memoriæ prodedit, bituro, convenit etiam veri errors 
more magnorum virorum, & fidu- ſimplex conſeſſio. Celf. I. 8. c. 4. 


ful 


ſent 
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ful to run no riſque, nor willingly to loſe the ſmalleſt 
ſhare of the little it poſſeſſes. 

It is a pleaſure alſo to fee learned men diſputin 
without bitterneſs, anger, or paſſion, as Tully tells us, 
he was diſpoſed to do : [p] Nos & refeliere fine per- 
tinacia, & refelli fine iracundia, parati ſumus. Our 
age has furniſhed us with ſeveral inſtances of this vir- 
tue; but had we no other than F. Mabillon, he 
would do infinite honour to literature. In his diſputes 
with the famous abbe de la Trape, his mildneſs and 
moderation, as we all know, gave him a great ad- 
vantage over his adverſary. There was another, who 
was able to diſpute with him as well in point of mo- 
deſty as learning; this was F. Papebrochius, who gave 
occaſion to his writing his book de re diplomatica. 

« I own,” ſays this learned jeſuit, in a Latin letter he 
wrote to F. Mabillon upon this ſubject, which he gave 
him leave to publiſh, © that I have no other ſatisfac- 
tion in having written upon this matter, than that 
of having given you an opportunity of drawing up 
“ ſo accurate a performace. It 1s true at firſt I found 
« ſome uneaſineſs, upon reading your book, to (ce 
« myſelf confuted in ſuch a manner, as l knew not 


«* how to anſwer ; but the uſefulneſs and beauty of 


ſo valuable a work ſoon conquered my weaknet: 
e and overjoyed to ſee the truth ſet in ſo cear a hight, 
&« I invited my companion in ftudy to {hare with me 
in my admiration. For which reaſon, make no 
« ſcruple, as often as you have opportunity, to de 
clare publicly, that I am wholly of your op.n ion.“ 
There is an artificial and ſtudied modell, w hich 
covers a ſecret pride; but here we have an ingjenuous 
ſimplicity, which ſhews plainly it came from the — t 
I cannot finiſh what I have to ſay upon F. Mib:: 
without taking notice that the late archbilho; of 
Rheims (le Tellier) preſenting him to king Isst, 


XIV. faid to him thus, Sir, I have the honour 15 pre- 


ſent to your majeſty, the maſt learned and met mod: 


monk in your Fingdom. 


CLI Acad. Quæſt. I. 2. n. 5. 
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Another character ſtill, which is very amiable in a 
man of learning, 1s to be always ready to let others 
ſhare in his labours, to communicate his remarks to 
them, to aſſiſt them with his reflections, and to con- 
tribute to the utmoſt of his power to the perfection of 
their works. I queſtion whether any one ever car- 
ried this point farther than M. de Tillemont. His 
collections and extracts, which were the fruit of many 
years labour, became the property of every one that 
had occaſion for them. He was never afraid, as is 
too uſual amongſt men of learning, that his works 
ſhould loſe the merit of invention, or the grace of 
novelty, by being ſhewn to others before they were 
publiſhed. And the ſame praiſe is due to Ig] M. 
d'Herouval. Though a contempt of glory and vain 
reputation prevented him from publiſhing any thing 
himſelf, yet his zeal for the public good gave him a 
ſhare in almoſt all the works that were ſent abroad in 
his time, by his communicating to the authors his 
diſcoveries, his obſervations, and his manuſcripts. 


RrevTATION. 


This is looked upon as the deareſt and moſt valu- 
able treaſure belonging to mankind, even by perſons 
of the greateſt probity ; and an indifference concerning 
it, and much more the deſpiſing it, ſeem abſolutely 
not to be adinitted. [r] What can be expected in- 
deed from one that is unconcerned about the judg- 
ment which the reſt of the world, and eſpecially men 
of honeſty, ſhall paſs upon his conduct? *Tis not 


only, as Tully obſerves, the ſign of unſupportable 


pride and conceitedneſs, but the mark of having per- 


fectly abandoned all modeſty. 


And yet to be over-ſolicitous after praiſe, to be 


2 of it, and eager in purſuing it, and to ſeem in 


ome meaſure to beg it, inſtead of being the character 


[9] Ant. de Vion, auditeur des quorum. Nam negligere quid de 
comptes. — ſentiat, non ſol um arro- 

r] Adhibenda eſt quædam re- gantis eſt, ſed etiam omnino diſſo- 
verentia & optimi cujuſque, & reli- luti. Ottic, I. 1. n. 99. 


of 
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of a great ſoul, is the moſt certain ſign of a vain and 
light diſpoſition, which feeds upon wind, and takes 
the ſhadow for the ſubſtance. 

Yet this is the weakneſs of the moſt part of man- 
kind, and ſometimes even of ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar merit, which induces them often to ſeek 
for glory where it is not to be found. 

J] Philip of Macedon was not the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous in his choice of the means, which were to procure 
him a ſolid Reputation. He was fond of every kind of 
glory, and on every kind of occaſion. He was, as an 
orator, vain of his eloquence. He reckoned upon the 
victories his chariots had gained in the Olympic 
games, and took great care to have them engraved 
on his coins. He gave leſſons in muſic, and undertook 
to correct the maſters of it; which occaſioned one of 
them to make that ingenuous anſwer, which, without 
offence, was very capable of ſhewing him his error : 
Cad forbid, Sir, you Huld ever be ſo unbappy as to 
tnow theſe matters better than 1 do. He himſelf gave 
a like leſſon to his ſon for having ſhewn too much 
ſkill in muſic at an entertainment; Are you not aſhamed, 
lays he to him, that you can ſing ſo well? In ſhort, 
there are certain branches of knowledge, which are 
very commendable in private perſons, whoſe only bu- 
ſineſs is to follow them, that a prince ought but ſlightly 
to be acquainted with, as it would be beneath his 
dignity to affect a greater ſkill in them, and as his 
time ought to be taken up in matters of greater weight 
and importance. [7] Nero, who did not want for wit 
and ſpirit, was blamed for negleCting the occupations 
proper to his ſtation, and amuling himſelf with en- 
graving, painting, ſinging, and driving of chariots. 
A prince, who has a taſte of true glory, does not 
apire to ſuch a Reputation. He underſtands what it 
is deſerves his application, and from what he ſhould 
abſtain ; and how great an inclination ſoever he may 


[+] Plut. in vit. Alex. czlare, & pingere, cantus, aut re- 
Nero puerilibus ſtatim annis gimen equorum exercere. Tacit. 
vwwidum animum in alia detorſit; Annal. I. 13. c. 3. 
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have for the ſciences, even the moſt valuable, he does 
not give himſelf upentirely to them, but ſtudies them 
like a prince, with that ſober and diſcreet moderation, 
which [] Tacitus admired in his father-in-law Agri. 
cola, Retinuit, quod eſt difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum. 

[x] Tully finds a pitiful vanity in the ſecret joy 
which Demoſthenes felt upon hearing himſelf praiſed 
by a poor herb-woman, as he was paſſing by. And 
yet he himſelf was much fonder of commendation than 
the Greek orator. 

] This he freely owns upon an occaſion where he 
ſurpriſingly deſcribes the effects of human weakneſ;. 
He was returning from Sicily, where he had been 
quzſtor, with a ſtrong imagination that nothing was 
talked of in Italy but himſelf, and that his queſtorſhip 
was the ſubject of every tongue. Paſſing by Puzzoli, 
whither the baths had drawn abundance of company, 
Is it long, ſays ſomebody to him, ſince you left Rome? 
Pray what is doing there? I, ſays he, in great fur- 
priſe, am juſt come from my province. That's true, 
ſays the other, I beg pardon, from Africa. No, an- 
ſwers Tully, with an air of ſcorn and indignation, 


from Sicily. Why, ſays a third, who pretended to 


know more than the reſt, don't you know that he has 
been quæſtor at Syracuſe ? where indeed he had not, 
for his province lay in a different part of the iſland, 
Tully was quite out of countenance, and to get rid of 
the affair, threw himſelf into the crowd, and ſo marched 
off: and this adventure, he adds, was more uſeful 
to him, than all the compliments he had expected 
could have been. 

And yet it does not appear, that he was leſs fond 
of praiſe afterwards, than he had been before. All che 
world knows how carefully he laid hold of every op- 
portunity to talk of himſelf, ſo as to become inſup- 
portable. But nothing lets us more into his character 
than his [z] letter to the hiſtorian Lucceius, in which 
he openly and ingenuoully diſcovers his weaknels in 


[ 3] Cic.Orat.pro Planc. n. 54,66. 


ſz] Vit. Agric. c. 4. 
[z] Ep. 12. lib. 5. 


[x] Tuſc. Qureſt. I. 5. n. 103. . 
: (1:3 
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this particular, He preſſed him to write the hiſtory of 
his conſulſhip, and publiſh it in his life-time; to the 
end, ſaid he, that I may be the better known, and 
perſonally enjoy my glory and reputation, ut & cæteri 
viventibus nobis ex libris tuis nos cognoſcant, & noſmet 
i vivi gloricla naſtra perfruamur. He importunes him 
not to _ ſcrupulouſly to the ſtrict laws of hiſtory, 
but to make ſome allowances to friendſhip, even at 
the expence of truth, and not be afraid of ſpeaking 
more to his advantage than perhaps he thought was 
due. Hague te plane etiam atque etiam rogo, ut & ornes 
ea vebementius etiam quam fortaſſe ſentis, & in eo leges 
biſtoriæ negligas . . . amorique noſtro pluſculum etiam, 
quam concedit veritas, largiaris. 

Such are almoſt all mankind, and often without 
perceiving it themſelves. For, to hear Tully talk, he 
was as remote as poſſible from any ſuch weakneſs. 
a] Nibil eft in me inane, ſays he to Brutus, neque enim 
debet. No body, [4] ſays he again in a letter to Cato, 
was ever leſs fond of commendation and the vain ap- 
plauſes of the people, than I am. Si guiſquam fuit un- 
quam remotus, & natura, & magts etiam (ut mibi qui- 
dem ſentire videor) ratione atque dotirina, ab inani laude 
& ſermonibus vulgi, ego is ſum. 

To comprehend the better how little and mean this 
vanity is, we need but open our eyes, and conſider 
how great and noble is the oppoſite conduct. A few 
choice articles, which 1 ſhall here propoſe, will ſet the 
matter in a clear light. 


I. To bear PR AISE with PAIN, and to SPEAK of 
one's ſelf with MoDesTy. 


This virtue, which ſeems to throw a veil over the 
moſt glorious actions, and is careful only to conceal 
them, ſerves to ſet them off the more, and give them 
a greater luſtre. 

Niger, who took the title of emperor in the eaſt, 
refuſed the panegyric they would have ſpoke in his 
La] Ad Brut. ep. 3. [&] Ep. 4. lib. 15. ad Famil. 

praiſe, 
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iſe, and made himſelf the more deſerving of it by 
— for refuſing it. Make, ſays he, a pane. 

ric upon the commanders of old, that what they 

ve done may teach us what we ſhould do. For it is 
a jeſt to ſpeak in praiſe of a man that is alive, and eſpe- 
cially a prince; it is not to commend him for doing 
well, but to flatter him in hopes of a reward. For 
my own part, I ſhould chuſe to be beloved whilſt 
live, and praiſed when I am dead. 

« Tho, [e] (ſays M. Nicole in his moral eſſays) 
c who have heard the two greateſt officers of this 
% (M. le Prince, and M. de Turenne) talk of the war, 
« have always been raviſhed with the modeſty of their 
« diſcourſe. No body ever obſerved the leaſt word to 
« fall from them upon this ſubject, which could be 
4 ſuſpected of vanity. They have been ever ſeen to 
« do juſtice to all the world beſides, and never to 
« themſelves ; and one would often imagine, when 


4 they heard them give an account of battles, in which 


<« their valour and conduct had the greateſt ſhare, 
« either that they had not been preſent, or that they 
« had been only idle ſpectators. Thoſe perſons, 
« whom we ſee ſo full of the occaſions wherein they 
& have ſignalized themſelves, as to deafen all the 
« yorld with their accounts of them, as in the caſe 
« of Cicero's conſulſhip, do thereby ſhew, that vir- 
tc tue is ſcarce natural to them, and that they have 
<« been obliged to take a great deal of pains to work 
<« up their ſouls to the condition they are ſo glad to 
« appear in. But there is far more 22 in mak- 
<« ing no reflection upon our greateſt actions, ſo that 
6 they may ſeem to fall from us with no conſtraint, 


and ſpring ſo naturally from the diſpoſition of our 


© ſouls, that it does not obſerve them.“ 


II. Heartily to co TRIBUTE to the REPUTATION 
| of OTHERS. 

[4] Scipio Africanus, that he might procure his 

brother the command in the important war which was 


e] Second traité de la charite& [4] Liv. I. 37. 
de amour propre, ch. 5, 
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to be made againſt Antiochus the Great, engaged to 
ſerve under him, as one of his lieutenants. Ia this 
ſubaltern poſt, he was ſo far from endeavouring to di- 
vide the honour of the victory with his brother, that 
he made it both a duty and a pleaſure co leave the 
glory of it entirely to him, and to make him his equal 
in every reſpect, by the defeat of an enemy no leſs 
formidable than Hannibal; and by the title of Afra- 
ticus, as glorious as that of Africanus. 

le] M. Aurelius, from a like delicacy, and as ge- 
nerous a diſregard of glory, denied himſelf the plea- 
fure of attending upon his daughter Lucilla into the 
eaſt, whom he married to Lucius Verus, at that time 
engaged in the war with Parthia, leſt his preſence 
ſhould check the growing reputation of his ſon-in- 
law, and ſeem to draw upon himſelf the honour of 
putting an end to that important war to the other's 
prejudice. 

We know with what fidelity and ſubmiſſion [/] 
Cyrus referred all the glory of his exploits to his uncle 
and father-in-law Cyaxeres; with what carefulneſs 
le Agricola, who completed the conqueſt of Bri- 
tain, honoured his ſuperiors with all his ſucceſſes ; and 
with what modeſty he gave up part ot his own repu- 
tation to advance theirs. 

[5] Plutarch gives an account of the moderation of 
his conduct in the diſcharge of the commiſſion he was 
entruſted with by his own city, who had fent him as 
their deputy to the proconſul of the province. His 
collegue being obliged to ſtay behind by the way, he 
diſcharged the commiſſion alone, and ſucceeded in it. 
At his return, when upon the point of giving a pub- 
lic account of his deputation, his father adviſed him 
not to ſpeak of himſelf in his own name as fingle, but 
as though his collegue had been preſent, and they had 
concerted and executed the whole together. And his 
motive for giving him this wiſe advice was, becauſe 

J Vit. M. Aurel. Tacit. in vit. Agric. 

Is Xenoph. FE 5 Plut. in præc. = 4 ger. 
Li] ſuch 
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[i] ſuch a procedure was not only equitable and hu- 
mane, but would leſſen the glory of the ſucceſs, which 
uſually afflicts and enflames envy. 

[] What Tully ſays of the perfect union which 
ſubſiſted betwixt him and Hortenſius, and the mutual 
care they took to aſſiſt one another at the bar, to com. 
municate reciprocally what they knew, and to pro. 
mote each other's credit, is a very rare example in 
perſons of the ſame profeſſion, and at the ſame time 
very worthy of imitation. [I] An hiſtorian obſerves, 
that Atticus their common friend was the band of this 
intimate union; and it was by his means that the 
emulation of glory, in theſe two famous orators, was 
not impaired by any mean ſentiments of envy and 
jealouſy. 

In] Lelius, the intimate friend of the ſecond Scipio, 
had twice pleaded in a very important cauſe, and the 
Judges had twice ordered a more ample enquiry, The 

arties exhorting him not to be diſcouraged, he per- 
Fuaded them to put their affair into the hands of Galba, 
who was a fitter perſon than he to plead for them, 
he ſpoke with more force and vehemence. In ſhort, 
Galba, at a ſingle hearing, carried all the voices, and 
abſolutely gained his cauſe. Such a dilintereſted dil- 
poſition in point of reputation muſt be owned to have 
ſomething very great in it. But, ſays Cicero, it was 
then cuſtomary to do juſtice to another's merit without 
ſcruple. Erat omnino tum mos, ut faciles eſſent in ſuun 

cuique tribuenao. | 

| have always admired the ingenuity and candour 
of Virgil, who was under no apprehenſion, by intro- 
ducing Horace to Mæcenas, of raiſing himſelt a f. 
val, that might contend with him for wit and genius; 
and if not entirely carry away, at leaſt divide with him 
the favours and good graces of their common protec- 

[i] Og yoo prov iu, 76 e - [] Efficiebat, ut inter quos tan 
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tor. But, ſays Horace, we do not live thus at Mz- 
cenas's. Never was houſe more removed from ſuch 
mean ſentiments than his, nor a purer and more no- 
ble manner of living any where practiſed. The merit 
and credit of one never gives offence to another. Every 
one has his place, and 1s content with it, 
Non iſto vivimus illic, 

Quo tu rere, modo. Domus bac nec purior ulla eſt, 

Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 

Ditior hic, aut eſt quia doctior. Eft locus uni 

Cuique funs [u]. 


III. To SACRIFICE his own REPUTATION for the 
Good of the PuBLic. 


o] There are ſome occaſions, in which an honeſt 
man is obliged to ſacrifice his reputation to preſerve his 
virtue; to give up his glory for a time, that he may 
not part with his conſcience, and march with a firm 
reſolution where duty calls him amidſt reproach and 
infamy, by courageouſly deſpiſing the contempt thrown 
upon him. Nothing is a y_ ſign of a ſteady ad- 
herence to virtue, than a ſacrifice ſo generous, and at 
the ſame time ſo repugnant to human nature. 

[ p] Plutarch obſerves that Pericles, at a time when 
all the citizens were crying out againſt him, and blam- 
ing his conduct, like an able pilot, who in a ſtorm re- 
gards only the rules of his art for ſaving the ſhip, and 
overlooks the cries, lamentations and prayers of all 
around him; that Pericles, I ſay, after having taken 
all poſſible precaution for the ſecurity of the ſtate, pur- 
ſued his own ſcheme, without troubling himſelf about 
the murmurs, complainings, threats, injurious bal- 


I] Horat. ſat. 6. lib. 1. tiam perderet, Senec. Ep. $1, 

[e] ZEquifſimo animo ad ho- quo animo audienda ſunt im- 
neſtum conſilium per mediam infa- peritorum convicia, & ad honeſta 
miam tendam. Nemo mihi videtur vadenti contemnendus eſt iſte con- 
pluris æſtimare virtutem, nemo illi temptus. Id. Ep. 76. 
mags eſſe devotus, quam qui boni [y] In vit. Pericl. 
vui famam perdidit, ne conſcien- 5 
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lads, railleries, inſults, and accufations thrown out 
inſt him. N 

fg] *Twas a piece of advice the wife Fabius 
gave to the conſul Paulus Emilius, as he was ſetting 
out for the army. He exhorted him to deſpiſe the rail 
leries and unjuſt reproaches of his collegue, to be 
above any reports that might be raiſed to his preju- 
dice, and diſtegard all the pains that might be taken 
to diſgrace or diſhonour him. 

F . himſelf acted in the ſame manner in the war 

inſt Hannibal, and ſaved the commonwealth. Not- 
withſtanding the great inſult he received from Minu- 
cius, he reſcued him from the hands of Hannibal, [-] 
ſetting aſide his reſentment, and confulting only his 
zeal for the public good. 

Theſe examples are well known, but are ſcarce 
followed by any body in theſe days. Men are not at- 
tached to the ftate by any real ties ; they often ſerve 
the public out of a view to their private intereſt. Upon 
the leaſt diſguſt they quit the ſervice ; and this diſguſt 
is often founded upon a falſe notion of honour, which 
takes offence at a very juſt preference, There are 
few who talk and think like the Lacedæmonian, that 
ſeeing himſelf left out of the new-ere&ted council, ſaid, 
he was overjoyed to find there were three hundred bet- 
ter men in the city than himſelf. 


VII. Wherein SOLID GLORY andREAL GREATNESS 


conſiſt. 


Whatever is external to a man, whatever may be 
common to good and bad, does not make him truly 
eſtimable. We muſt judge of men by the heart. From 
thence proced great deſigns, great actions, great vir- 
tues. Solid Glory, which cannot be imitated by pride, 
nor equalled by pomp, reſides in perſonal qualifica- 


91 Liv. lib. 22. n. 74. ſepoſuit. Senec, lib. 1. de ira, 
13 Habuit in conſilio fortunam a. 11. ; 
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tions and noble ſentiments. To be good, liberal, be- 
neficent, and generous ; to value riches only for the 
ſake of diſtributing them, places of honour for the 
ſervice of our country, power and credit to be in a 
condition to ſuppreſs vice and reward virtue ; to be 
really good without ſceking to appear ſo ; to bear po- 
verty nobly, to ſuffer injuries and affronts with pa- 
tience, to ſtifle reſentment, and to do every good of- 
fice to an enemy when we have it in our power to be 
revenged of him ; to prefer the public good to every 
thing, to ſacrifice our wealth, repoſe, lite, and fame, 
if neceſſary to it: theſe make a man truly great and 
eſtimable. 

Take away probity from the moſt ſhining actions, 
the moſt valuable qualities, and what are they but ob- 
jets of contempt? Are the drunkenneſs of Alexan- 
der, the murder of his beſt friends, his inſatiable thirſt 
of praiſe and flattery, and his vanity in deſiring to paſs 
for the ſon of Jupiter, [5] though he did not believe 
it himſelf ; are theſe conſiſtent with the character of 
a great prince? When we ſee Marius, and after him 
Sylla, ſhedding torrents of Roman blood for the eſta- 
bliſhment of their own power, what regard can we 
pay their victories and triumphs ? 

On the other hand, when we hear the emperor 
Titus. utter that celebrated expreſſion, [7] My friends, 
I have loft à day, becauſe he had done good to no- 
body; [u] and another, upon being preſſed to ſign a 
warrant for execution, ſaying, I wiſh I could not write; 
or the emperor Theodoſius, after having ſet the pri- 
ſoners at liberty on an Eaſter-day, Would to God, I 
could alſo open the graves, and give life to the dead. When 
we ſee a young Scipio courageouſly ſurmounting 
a paſſion, which ſubdues almoit all mankind; and 
upon another occaſion giving lectures of continence 
and wiſdom to a young prince, who had ſwerved from 


i] Omnes, inquit Alexander, [] Amici, diem perdidi. Suet. 
jurant me Jovis eſſe filium: ſed in vit. Titi, n. 8. | 

vulnus hoc hominem me eſſe cla- [A] Vellem neſcite literas. Se- 
mat. Senec. Ep. 33 nec. I. 2. de elem, 
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his duty; when we ſee a tribune of the people, a de 
clared enemy of this Scipio's, loudly to take upon him 
his defence againſt the unjuſt accuſers, who had con- 
ſpired his deſtruction; [x] and laſtly, when we read 
in hiſtory any actions ot liberality, generoſity, diſin. 
tereſtedneſs, clemency, or forgetfulneſs of injuries, is 
it in our power to deny them our eſteem and admi- 
ration, and do we not {till find ourſelves affected after 
ſo many ages with the bare recital of them ? 

Our hiſtory ſupplies us with abundance of beauti- 

ful expreſſions and actions of our kings, and many 
other great men, which ſhew us plainly wherein true 
Grandeur and ſolid Glory conſiſt. 
V fmeerity and truth were baniſhed the reſt of the earth, 
[] faid John I. king of France, when ſolicited to 
break a treaty, they ought to be found in the heart and 
mouth of kings. | 

It belongs not, [z] ſays Lewis XII. to a courtier, 
who preſſed him to puniſh a perſon that offended him 
before he came to the throne, it belongs not to the king 
of France to revenge the injuries done to the duke f 
Orleans. 

[a] Francis I. after the battle of Pavia, wrote a 
Jetter to the regent his mother in theſe few words, 
Madam, all is loſt but our honour. This was to think 
and write like a king indeed, who in compariſon of 
his honour makes light of every thing beſide. 

[e] And when ſhameful conditions were demanded 
of him tor his liberty, he ordered the emperor's agent 
to let his maſter know, that he was reſolved rather to 
ſpend all his days in priſon, than diſmember his do- 
minions z and to add, that though he ſhould be ſo 
baſe as to do it, he was ſure his ſubjects would never 
conſent to it. 


[x] Quis eſt tam diſſimilis ho- cognoſcimus? Cie. 1. 5. de fin. v. 


mini, qui non moveatur & offenſi- 62. 


one turpitudinis, & comprobatione [ 3] Mezerai, 
honeſtatis? . . .-.- An obliviſcamur L] Ibid. 
quantopere in audiendo legendoque {a} P. Daniel. 
moveamur, cum pie, cum amice, [% Ibid, 
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AND REAL GREATNESS 

le] Inſtead of bearing ill-will to Francis de Monte- 
lon, who was the only lawyer of his time that ventured 
to plead in favour of Charles de Bourbon againſt 
Francis I. and Louiſa of Savoy his mother, he valued 
him the more for it, made him attorney-general, then 

reſident au Mortier, and at laſt keeper of the ſeals. 

d] As Henry IV. was reproached with the little 

ower he had in Rochelle, I do, ſays he, in that town 
whatever I pleaſe, by doing only what I ought. 

Our magiſtrates, upon ſeveral occaſions, have given 
proof of what [e] Tully ſays in his offices, that there is 
2 domeſtic and private courage of no leſs value than 
military valour. [f ] Achilles de Harlai, premier preſi- 
dent, being threatened by the ſeditious with an imme- 
diate capital puniſhment, (theſe are the author's terms) 
I have neither head nor life, ſays he, which I prefer to the 
love of God, the ſervice of my king, and the good of my 
country. On the day of the barricade, he gave no other 
anſwer to the injurious threatnings of the authors of 
the league, than theſe commendable words; My ſoul 
is God's, my heart the king's, and my body in the hands of 
diolent men, to do with it what they pleaſe. [g] When 
Buſſy le Clerc had the boldneſs to enter the grand- 
chamber, and read the liſt of thoſe he ſaid he had orders 
to arreſt, and named the premier preſident and ten or 
twelve more, all the reſt of the company roſe up, and 
generouſly followed them to the Baſtile. 

'Tis well known that the premier preſident Mole, 
in a popular inſurrection, without any dread of loſing 
bis life, went and ſhewed himſelf to the populace, and 
put a ſtop to the mutiny by his ſingle preſence. 

Tis of him that cardinal de Retz writes thus in his 
memoirs, If it were not a kind of blaſphemy to ſay 
there 1s one in our age more intrepid than the great 
“ Guſtayus, and M. le Prince, I would ſay it was the 
premier preſident Mole.” 


le] Ste Marthe liv. 5. de ſes non inferiores militaribus. Offic; 
eloges. | I. 1. n. 18. 

[4} Hiſt. d' Aubigne. 7] Hiſtoire des prem. preſ. 

le] Sunt domeſticæ tortitudines, Lg] Mezerai. 
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This reſolution is the leſs aſtoniſhing in the magiſ- 
trates of a parliament, whoſe peculiar character is an 
inviolable fidelity to their kings, and an invincible 
courage in the greateſt dangers. But can we ſuffici- 
ently admire the extraordinary generoſity, which in- 
ſpired the townſmen of Calais with love to their 
country, and a view to the public good ? The town 
reduced by famine to the laſt extremity, offered to 
capitulate. The king of England, [] provaked at 
their holding out ſo long, retuſed them quarter, ex- 
cept upon this ſole condition, That fix of the prin- 
ce cipal townſmen, with their heads uncovered, their 
<« feet bare, and halters about their necks, ſhould 
e bring him the keys of the town and caſtle in their 
te hands; that upon theſe he would execute his plea- 
e ſure, and receive the reſt to mercy.” When they 
had aſſembled the town, one of the chiefeſt town. 
men, named Euſtace de St. Pierre, began to ſpeak; 
and he ſpoke with a courage and reſolution, which 
would have done honour to the ancient Roman citi- 
zens in the days of the republic; he ſaid, that he 
offered himſelf to be the firſt victim for the ſafety of 
the reſt of the people, and that rather than ſee his 
tellow-countrymen periſh by hunger and the ſword, 
he would be one of the ſix that ſhould be given up 
to the king of England's vengeance. Five others, 
encouraged by his diſcourſe and example, offered 
themſelves with him. They were conducted in the 
equipage preſcribed, amidſt the confuſed cries and 
lamentations of the people. The king of. England 
was inclined to execute them; but the queen, touch: 
ed with compaſſion, and breaking out into tears, 
threw herſelf at his majeſty's feet, and obtained their 
pardon, 

When the great Conde commanded the Spaniſh 
army in Flanders, and laid ſiege to one of our towns, 
a ſoldier being ill treated by a general officer, and 
ſtruck ſeveral times with a cane for ſome difreſpe&- 


(#] P. Daniel. 
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ful words he had let fall, anſwered very coolly, that 
he ſhould ſoon make him 95 of it. Fifteen 
days after, the fame general officer ordered the 
colonel of the trenches to find him out a bold and 
intrepid fellow in his regiment for a notable piece of 
work he wanted to be done, for which he promiſed 
a reward of a hundred piſtoles. The ſoldier we are 
ſpeaking of, who paſſed for the braveſt of the regi- 
ment, offered his ſervice, and taking with him thirty 
of his comrades, of whom the choice was left to him- 
ſelf, diſcharged his commiſſion, [i] which was a very 
hazardous one, with incredible courage and ſucceſs. 
Upon his return, the general officer highly com- 
mended him, and gave him the hundred piſtoles he 
had promiſed. The ſoldier preſently diſtributed 
them among his comrades, laying, he did not ſerve 
for pay, and demanded only that if his late action 
ſeemed to deſerve any recompence, they would make 
him an officer. And, now Sir, adds he to the general 
officer, who did not know him, I am the ſoldier you 
ſo much abuſed fifteen days ago, and I told you, I would 
make you repent it. The general officer in great ad- 
miration, and melting into tears, threw his arms 
around his neck, begged his pardon, and gave him 
a commiſſion that very day. The great Condc took 
a pleaſure in telling this ſtory, as the braveſt action 
in a ſoldier he had ever heard of. I had it from a 
perſon to whom M. le Prince, the great Conde's fon, 
has often told it. 

The ſame cannon-ball that killed M. Turenne, 
carried off an arm from M. St. Hilaire, lieutenant 
general of the artillery. His fon breaking out into 
tears and lamentations, Held your tongue, child, ſays 
ne to him, and pointing to M. de Turenne, as he 


lay dead, there's a proper ſubject for your tears. 


AL The buſineſs was to know, the covered way, diſcharged his 
ore they made a lodgment, whe- commiſſion ſo well, that he brought 
ther the enemy were undermining off the hat and inſtruments of one 
the glacis. The ſoldier as ſoon as of the miners whom he had killed 
it was night, throwing himſelf into in the mine. 
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[4] I have already ſpoke of the famous Henry de 
Meſmes, one of the moſt illuſtrious magiſtrates of 
his time. The king, (Henry II. if I am not mif. 
taken) having offered him the place of advocate-ge. 
neral, he took the liberty to repreſent to his majelty, 
that the place was not vacant. It is, anſwered the 
king, becauſe I am diſſatisfied with the perſon that 
fills it. Excuſe me, Sir, anſwered Henry de Meſmes, 
after having modeſtly ſpoke in defence of the perſon 
accuſed, I had rather tear up the ground with my nails, 
than enter into that poſt through ſuch a gate. The king 
gave ear to his remonſtrance, and continued the ad- 
yocate general in his place; who coming the next 
day to thank him for the ſervices he had done him, 
Henry de Meſmes would ſcarce accept of his ac- 
knowledgments for doing what he ſaid was an indif. 
penſible duty, and which he could not have omitted 
without diſgracing himſelf for ever. 

A preſident a Mortier [7] had thoughts of quitting 
his poſt, in hopes of procuring it for his ſon. Lewis 
XIV. who had promiſed M. Peletier, then comp- 


troller general, to give him the firſt that fell, offered 


him this. M. Peletier, after making his moſt hum- 
ble acknowledgments, added, that the preſident who 
had quitted, had a fon, and his majeſty had ever been 
well ſatisfied with the family. I am not uſed to 
te be anſwered thus,” replies the king, in ſurpriſe at 
his conduct and generoſity ; * well, you ſhall have the 
<« next then.” Nor did he wait long for it; for 
within two years after, M. le preſident le Coignieux 
dying without a fon, ſo noble a diſintereſtedneſs was 
rewarded. | 48 

And here I muſt aſk, when we read of ſuch a ac- 
tions, can we poſſibly reſiſt the impreſſion they make 
upon our hearts. It is this voice and n]; teſtimony 
of an upright, ſtaunch, and pure nature, not yet cor- 

V Memsires Manuſcrits, quoted vitatibus detorta uniuſcujuſque ns. 
already in the firſt volume. tura, toto ſtatim pectore arripertt 

{/] Cl. Peleterii vita. artes honeſtas. Dialog. de orato- 


% Quæ diſciplina eò pertinebat, ribus, cap. 28, 
ut ſincera & integra, & nullis pra- 
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rupted by ill examples and bad principles, which 
ould be the rule of our judgments, and is in a man- 
ner the baſis of this Taſte fr {ſolid Glory and real 
Greatneſs I am now ſpeaking of. And it 1s our bu- 
ſineſs to attend ſolely to this voice, conſult it in all 
things, and conform to its dictates. | 

I know very well that ſomething elſe is requiſite, 
beſides precepts and examples, to make a man thus 
{uperior to the ſtrongeſt paſſions, and that God alone 
can inſpire him with theſe ſentiments of nobleneſs and 
grandeur, as the heathens themſelves inform us. 
[n] Bonus vir fine Deo nemo eft. An poteſt aliquis ſupra 
fortunam, niſi ab illo adjutus, exurgere ? Ille dat conſilia 
mapnifica & erecta. [o] But we cannot too much in- 
culcate theſe principles into youth; and it were to 
be wiſned they could never hear any other diſcourſe, 
and that theſe precepts were continually ſounded in 
their ears. [p] The principal fruit of hiſtory is to 
preſerve and invigorate thole ſentiments of probity 
and integrity we bring into the world with us; or, 
if we have ſwerved from them, to draw us back by 
degrees, and re-kindle in us thoſe precious ſparks, 
by frequent examples of virtue. [q] A maſter well 
ſkilled in directing the genius, which is the principal 
province, will omit no opportunity of inſtilling into 
his ſcholars the principles of honour and equity, and 
of exciting in them a ſincere love of virtue, and ab- 
horrence of vice. [y] As they are of an age as yet 
tender and tractable, and corruption has not taken 


[#] Senec. Ep. 41. 

e] Conducere arbitror talibus 
auies tuas vocibus undique circum- 
lonare, nee eas, fi fieri poſſet, quid- 
quam aliud audire. Cic. hb. 3. 
offic. n. 5. 

] Omnium honeſtarum rerum 
ſemina animi gerunt, quæ admoni- 
tone excitantur : non aliter quam 
ſeintilla flatu levi adjuta ignem 
ſuum explicat. Senec. Ep. 94. 

Hzc eſt ſapientia, in naturam 
converti, & eo reſtitui, unde publi- 
cas error expulerit. Ibid, 


[q] Civitatis rectorem decct . . , 
verbis, & his mollioribus, curare 
ingenia, ut facienda ſuadeat, cupidi- 
tatemque honeſti & xqui conciliet, 
animis, faciatque vitiorum odium, 
pretium virtutum. Sen. lib. 1. de 
ira, cap. 5. 

{r] Facillime tenera conciliantur 
ingenia ad honeſti rectique amo- 
rem. Adhuc docilibus, leviterque 
corruptis, injicit manum veritas, fi 
advocatum idoneum nacta eſt. Se- 
nec. Ep. 108. 
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deep root in them, the truth more eaſily finds en- 
trance into their minds, and fixes itſelf there without 
difficulty, if ever fo little aſſiſted by the maſter 
wiſe reflections, and ſealonable counſels. | 

When, upon every point of hiſtory read to them, 
or at leaſt upon the brighteſt and moſt important, 
they are aſked what they think, what ſeems beautiful, 
great, and commendable, and on the contrary what 
blameable and contemprible, it ſeldom happens but 
youth anſwer juſtly and rationally, and paſs a ſound 
and equitable judgment upon whatever is propoſed 
to them. It is this anſwer, this judgment, which, 
as I have already ſaid, is in them the voice of nature 
and right reaſon, and cannot be ſuſpected becauſe 
not ſuggeſted, that becomes in them the rule of a 
good taſte with reſpect to ſolid Glory and true Great- 
neſs. When they ſec a Regulus expoſing himſelf to 
the moſt cruel torments, rather than break his word, 
a Cyrus and Scipio making a public profeſſion of con- 
tinence and wiſdom ; all the ancient Romans, ſo il. 
luſtrious and ſo generally eſteemed, leading a poor, 
frugal, and ſober life; and on the other hand, fee 
actions of treachery, debauchery, diſſoluteneſs, low 
and ſordid avarice, in great and conſiderable perſons, 
they heſitate not a moment to pronounce in favour of 
the ſide they ought. | | 

[+5] Seneca, ſpeaking of one of his maſters, ſays, 
that when he heard him diſcourſe of the advantages 
of poverty, chaſtity, ſobriety, and a conſcience pure 
and unblameable, he went away from his lectures, 
enamoured of virtue, and filled with horror for vice. 
And this is the effect hiſtory muſt produce, when 
well taught, „„ 


ſs] Ego certè, cum Attalum tates noflras traducere, laudare cal- 
audierem, in vitia, in errores, in tum corpus, ſobriam menſam, pu- 
mala vitæ perorantem, ſæpe miſer- ram mentem, non tantum ab illi- 
tus ſum generis humani. . . Cum citis voluptatibus, ſed etiam ſuper- 
vero commendare paupertatem cœ - vacuis, libebat circumſcribere gu- 
perat. . . . ſæpe exire è ſchola pau- lam & ventrem. Senec. Ep. 108. 
peri libuit. Cum ceeperat volup-  -- + - lee, * W 
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We muſt therefore be careful to make youth at- 
tentive to the excellent leſſons even Paganiftn affords, 
[7] which ſets no value upon whatever 1s external and 
adventitious, ſuch as wealth, honours and magnifi- 
cence; [u] and even in man eſteems and admires 
only the qualities of the heart, that is to ſay, probity 
and virtue; [x] which are of ſo glorious a nature, 
that they honour, dignify, and exalt whatever ap- 
proaches, or ſurrounds them, even poverty, miſery, 
exile, impriſonment, and torture. Ir is virtue alone 
which fixes the price of every thing, and is the ſole 
ſource of ſolid Glory and real Greatneſs. According 
to the principles of Paganiſm, [Y] a prince is only 
ſo far great, as he is beneficent and liberal; nor 
ſhoufd he think of his power, but with a view to do 
good, and in imitation of the gods, to place the title 
of beſt before that of greateſt; Jupiter Op re 
Maximus. He ſhould prefer the tender name of 
[z] father of his country to all the pompous titles of 
the invincible, the triumpher, the thunderbolt of war, 
the conqueror, titles generally ſo fatal to mankind, 
and call to mind that he is the protector and father 
of his ſubjects, and that his moſt ſolid Glory, as well 
as his moſt eſſential duty, is to do his utmoſt to make 
them happy. | 

One would think, nothing could be added to theſe 
noble ideas, which the Pagans give us of human 
power and greatneſs, or to the examples of virtue, 
which J have quoted above in ſuch great abundance. 


[7] Quicquid eſt hoc quod circa 
nos ex adventitio ſulget, honores, 
opes, ampla atria . . .. alieni com- 
modatique apparatus ſunt. Senec. 
conſol. ad Marc. c. 10. 

[4] Nec quicquam ſuum, niſi ſe, 
pos eſſe, ea quoque parte qua me- 
tor eſt, Senec. de Conſt. ſap. c. 6. 

[x] Quicquid attiget virtus, in 
ſimilitudinem fui adducit & tingit : 
actiones, amicitias, interdum domos 
totas, quas intravit difpoſuitque, 
condecorat : quicquid tractavit, id 
amabile, conſpicuum, mirabile fa- 
Cit, Id. Ep. bo. | 


[y] Proximum diis locum tenet, 
qui ſe ex deorum natura gerit, be- 
neficus, ac largus, & in melius po- 
tens. Hzwc affectare, h-c imitari 
decet : maximum ita haberi, ut op- 
timus ſimul habeare. Scnec. I. 1. 
de Clem. c. 19. 

[z] Cztera cognomina honori 
data ſunt. . . Patrem quidem pa- 
triæ appellamus, ut ſciret datam 
ſibi poteſtatem patriam, quz eſt tem- 
peratiſſima, liberis conſulens, ſua- 
que poſt illos reponens. Senec. 
|. 1. de Clem. c. 14. 
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But let us hear what a wiſe man ſays, who was 
brought up, not in the ſchool of Plato or Socrates, 
but of Jeſus Chriſt, I mean St. Auguſtine, who, after 
having drawn the character of a great prince, teaches 
us, by one circumſtance that he adds to the deſcrip- 
tions of the ancients, wherein ſolid Glory conſiſts, 
and how far Chriſtianity ſurmounts the Pagan vir- 


tues, of which pride and vanity were the ſoul and 


principle. 

« We do not call Chriſtian princes great and hap- 
„ py,” [a] ſays this father, ſpeaking of the empe- 
rors, (for having reigned long, or for dying in peace, 
« and leaving their children behind them on the 
« throne ;z for having conquered the enemies of the 
« ſtate, or ſuppreſſed ſedition, advantages which are 
« common to them with ſuch princes as are worſhip- 
% pers of devils. But we call them great and happy, 
« when they make juſtice to flouriſh, and amidſt the 
<« praiſes that are given them, and the homage paid 
them, do not grow proud, but remember they are 
« men; when they ſubmit their power to the ſove- 
<« reign power of the King of kings, and make it 
« ſubſervient only to the advancement of true re- 
“ ligion; when they fear God, love him and wor- 
« ſhip him; when they value not their kingdom in 
« compariſon of him, with whom they have no rivals 
« nor enemies to apprehend ; when they are flow to 
* puniſh, and ſwift to pardon ; when they puniſh 
« only for the good of the ſtate, and not the grati- 


. «« fication of their perſonal revenge, and pardon only 


« from the hope of amendment, and not to grant 
„ impunity to crimes; when, being obliged to uſe 
<« ſeverity, they temper it with ſome action of mild- 
« neſs and clemency; when they are the more re- 
« ſerved in their pleaſures, from being the more at 
<« liberty to indulge themſelves in them; when they 
rather chuſe to command their paſſions, than to 
« oovern. all the nations of the world; and WIIx 


[a] S. Aug. de Civit. Dei, I. 5. c. 24. 
0 THEY 
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- «K THEY DO ALL THESE THINGS, NOT FROM VAIN GLO- 


« ry, BUT THE LOVE OF ETERNAL HAPPINESS.” 

It was not in the power of Paganiſm to inſpire ſuch 
noble ſentiments, and at the fame time ſo pure from 
all ſelf-love and vain glory. Hec omnia faciunt, non 
propter ardorem inanis glorie, ſed propter caritatem fe- 
licitatis æternæ. *All this they do, not through a de- 
« fire of vain glory, but of eternal life.” Nothing 
but the ſchool of Chriſt was capable of raiſing man 
to ſo high a degree of perfection, as to make him 
abſolutely forget himſelf in the midſt of the greateſt 
ations, that he might refer them only to God, 
wherein his entire greatneſs and glory conſiſts. For 
whilſt a man centers every thing in himſelf, ler 
him make what efforts he will to appear great, and 
exalt himſelf, he continues ſtill what he is, that is, 
meanneſs and nothing, and can only become great 
and exalted, by uniting himſelf to him, who is the 
ſole ſource of- all glory and greatneſs. 

Hence aroſe that innumerable multitude of Chriſ- 
tian heroes of every condition, ſex, and age. The 
greateſt, the moſt diſtinguiſhed by the fortunes of 
the world have come to lay down at the foot of the 
croſs, riches, grandeur, magnificence, dignities, ſci- 
ence, eloquence, and fame, and counted all theſe 
ſacrifices as nothing. S. Paulinus, the honour of 
France and glory of his age, whilſt all the world 
ſtood in admiration at his generoſity in diſtributing 
the immenſe riches he poſſeſſed in ſeveral provinces 
among the poor, thought he had yet done nothing, 
and compared himſelf to a wreſtler preparing to en- 
gage, or a man that was ready to ſwim over a river, 
who had neither of them made any great progreſs, 
though they had ſtript off their clothes. 

hat ſhall I ſay of the multitude of illuſtrious la- 

dies, who were ſome of them deſcended from the 
Scipios and the Gracchi, S. Paula, S. Olympias, S. 
Marcella, S. Melania, who in honour of the Goſpel 
trod under foot the pomps and vanities of the world ? 
What greatneſs of ſoul is there in that ſaying of Mar- 
2 cella's, 
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cella's, when, after -ſhe had diſtributed all her goods 
to the poor, ſeeing Rome taken and pillaged by the 
Goths, ſhe thanked God ſhe had ſecured her wealth 
before, and that the loſs of the city had found her 
poor, and not made her ſo! [&] Quad pauperem illam 
non feciſſet captivitas, ſed inveniſſet. 

No triumph ever equalled that which Chriſtian hu- 
mility gained in the perſon of S. Melania the grand. 


mother, when ſhe went to Nola, to viſit S. Paulinus. 


We have an eloquent deſcription of it given us by 


the ſaint himſelf. All her family, that is, the great- 
eſt and moſt eminent perſons in Rome waited upon 
her, and reſolved by way of honour to attend her 
in this journey with all the uſual pomp belonging to 
perſons of their quality. The Apian way was cover- 
ed over with gilt and ſplendid coaches, with horſes 
richly harnaſſed, and chariots of all kinds in abun- 


dance. In the midſt of this pompous train marched 


a lady venerable for her age, and ſtill more ſo for 


her grave and modeſt deportment, mounted on a 


little lean horſe, and clothed in a garment of plain 


ſerge. All eyes however were turned and fixed upon 


the humble Melania. No body took any notice of 


the gold, the ſilk, and purple, which glittered around 


her; the coarſe ſtuff extinguiſhed all that vain ſplen- 
dor. There was ſeen in the children what the mother 
had quitted and trampled under foot, as a ſacrifice to 


Jeſus Chriſt. 


The great lords and ladies, who made up this 
mpous retinue, inſtead of being aſhamed of the 
vile and abject condition the holy widow appeared in, 


thought it an honour to draw near her, and touch her 
' garments, thinking by this humble and reſpectful 


condeſcenſion to expiate the pride of their own riches 


and magnificence. Thus upon this occaſion the 
pomp of the Roman greatneſs paid homage to the 


poverty of the Goſpel. 
Some ſuch paſſages as theſe, intermixed from time 


to time with ſelect portions of profane hiſtory, may 


[5] S. Hieron, I. 4. ep. ad Principiam. 
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ſerve to correct and amend whatever is amiſs in them, 
ſupply what is wanting on the part of motive and in- 
tention, and give youth a perfect idea of true and 
ſolid Greatneſs. For, in laying before them the 
beautiful actions and laudable ſentiments of the pa- 

5, as we have done here, we muſt be careful from 


time to time to remind them of the principle [c] S. 


Auguſtine ſo frequently repeats, that without true 
piety, that is, without knowledge and love of the 
true God, there can be no real virtue; that it ceaſes 
to be ſuch, when produced by no other motive than 
human glory. It is true, adds he, theſe virtues, 
though falſe and imperfect, do however enable thoſe 
who have them to be much more ſerviceable to the 
public, than if they had them not. And it is in this 
ſenſe we may ſay, that it were ſometimes to be 
wiſhed that thoſe who govern were good pagans, good 
Romans, and acted according to the great principles, 
which were the foul of their conduct. [d] But the 
ſtate is then abſolutely happy, when it pleaſes God 
to advance ſuch to an high ſtation, as unite true and 
ſolid piety with the great qualities which we admire 
in the ancients, 


PART THE SECOND. 


Of Sacred HisToORy. 


SHALL reduce what I have to ſay upon the 

ſtudy of Sacred Hiſtory to two heads. 

Firſt I ſhall lay down the principles I think neceſ- 
fary for making a proper advantage of this ſtudy ; 
and then I ſhall make the application of them to 
lome examples. 


ſe] Dum illud conſtet inter omnes [4] Illi autem, qui vera pietate 
3 neminem fine vera iti bene vivunt, ſi habent ſci- 
pietate, id eſt veri Dei vero cultu, entiam regendi populos, nihil eſt 


veram poſſe habere virtutem, nec felicius rebus humanis, quam ſi 

eam veram eſſe, quando gloria ſer- Deo miſerante habeant poteſtatem. 

vit humanz, 8. Aug. de civit. Ibid, 
„J. g. c. 19. 
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CAT. LL 


NxczsSSARY PRINCIPLES for the UNDERSTAND- 
ING SAcRED HISTORY. | 


EFORE I ſet down the obſervations neceſſary 

to be made in the ſtudying of Sacred Hiſtory, 
or teaching it to others, 1 think it proper to begin 
with giving a general idea of it, which may explain 
the — A peculiar to it, and aſſiſt us in ſhewing 
wherein this hiſtory differs from all others. 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


The PROPER and PECULIAR CHARACTERS of Sa- 
CRED HISTORY. 


go RED Hiſtory is very different from all 
other hiſtory whatſoever. The laſt contains only 
human facts and temporal events, and often full of 
uncertainty and contradiction. But the other is the 
hiſtory of God himſelf, the ſupreme Being ; the 
hiſtory of his omnipotence, his infinite wiſdom, his 
univerſal providence, his holineſs, his juſtice, his 
mercy, and all his other attributes, ſet forth under 
a thouſand forms, and diſplayed by abundance of 
wonderful effects. The book which contains all theſe 
wonders is the moſt ancient book in the world, and 
the only one before the coming of the Meſſiah, in 
which God has ſhewn us, in a clear and certain man- 
ner, what he is, what we are, and for what ends 
deſigned. 

Other hiſtories leave us deeply ignorant in all 
theſe important points. Inſtead of giving a clear and 
diſtinct idea of the Godhead, they render it obſcure, 
diſhonour and disfigure it by numberleſs extravagant 
fables, differing only from one another in a greater 
or leſs degree of abſurdity. They give us no inſight 


into the nature of the world we inhabit, _— 
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had a beginning, by whom or to what end it was cre- 
ated, how it 1s ſupported and preſerved, or whether 
it is always to ſubſiſt; we learn nothing what we are 
ourſelves, what our original, nature, delign, or end. 

Sacred Hiſtory begins with clearly revealing to us 
in a few words the greateſt and moſt important truths, 
That there is a God, pre-exiſting betore all things, 
and conſequently eternal ; that the world is the work 
of his hands, that he made it out of nothing by his 
word alone, and that thus he is almighty. [e] In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

It then repreſents man, for whom this world was 
made, as coming forth from the hands of his Crea- 
tor, and compounded of a body and a foul; a body 
made out of a little duſt, the proof of its weakneſs; 
and a ſoul, breathed into it by God, and conſequent- 
ly diſtinct from the body, ſpiritual, intelligent, and 
from the very ſubſtance of its nature and conſtitu- 
tion, incorruptible and immortal. 

t deſcribes the happy condition in which man was 
created, righteous and innocent, and deſtined for 
eternal happineſs, if he had perſevered in his righte- 
ouſneſs and innocence; his fad fall by ſin, the fatal 
ſource of all his misfortunes, and the twofold death 
to which he was condemned with all his poſterity ; 
and laſtly, his future reſtoration by an all-powertul 
Mediator, which was even then promiſed and pointed 
out to him for his conſolation, though at the diſtance 
of a remote futurity ; all the circumſtances and cha- 
racters whereof are afterwards deſcribed, but under 
the faint ſhadows of figures and ſymbols, which, 
like ſo many veils, ſerve at the ſame time to diſcloſe 
and hide it. 

It teaches us, that in this reſtoration of mankind, 
the great work of God, to which all is referred, and 


in which all terminates, is to form to himſelf a king- 


dom worthy of him, a kingdom which ſhall alone 
lubſiſt to all eternity, and to which all others ſhall 
give place; that Jeſus Chriſt ſnall be the founder and 


ſe] Cen. i. 2. 
ruler 
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ruler of this kingdom, according to the auguſt pro- 
phecy of [F] Daniel, who after he had ſeen in a 
viſion under different ſymbols the ſucceſſion and ruin 
of all the great empires of the world, ſees at laſt the 
Son of Man drawing near to the Ancient of Days, 
uſque ad Antiquum Dierum, a noble and ſublime expreſ- 
on to denote the Eternal ; and immediately adds, 
that God gave him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all nations and languages ſhould ſerve bim; bis do- 
minion is an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not paſ; 
away, and his kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 

This kingdom is the church, which is begun and 
formed here upon earth, and ſhall one day be car- 
ried up into heaven, the place of its original and 
eternal habitation. [g] And then cometh the end, that 
is, of this viſible world, which ſubſiſts only for the 
ather, when Jeſus Chriſt, after having put down all rule, 
and all authority, and power, ſhall have delivered up the 
kingdom, that is to ſay, the bleſſed and holy company 
of the elect, to God, even the Father. 

Tis this bleſſed ſociety of the juſt, and he who 
has been pleaſed to be their head, ſanctifier, father, 
and ſpouſe, who are the grand object and the laſt end 
of all the deſigns of God. From the beginning of 
the world, and even before fin had perverted the order 
of it, he had them both in view. [Y] St. Paul de- 
clares in expreſs terms, that the firſt Adam was the 
figure of the ſecond, qui eſt forma futuri; and [i] he 
inſinuates to us, that Eve, who was taken ffom 
Adam's ſide during his myſterious ſleep, was a natu- 
ral image of the church, proceeding from the fide 
of Chriſt, who ſlept upon the croſs to make us the 
children of it. | | 

We ſee God, who is always watchful over the work 
of his own hands, from the earlieſt times preparing 
at a diſtance the formation of the Chriſtian church, 
and laying the foundations of it, by revealing to man 
ſuch myſteries as it was always neceſſary to his ſalva- 


[5] Rom. v. 14. 


[ Y] Dan. vii. 1—14. 
Li] Eph. v. 25, &c. 
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tion for man to know, by frequently renewing to him 
the promiſe of a Redeemer, by pointing out to him 
the neceſſity of believing in a Mediator for the ob- 
taining of true righteouſneſs ; by teaching him the 
eſſence of religion and the ſpirit of true worſhip ; by 
tranſmitting from age to age, without alteration, 
thele capital doctrines by the long life of the firſt pa- 
triarchs, who were full of faith and holineſs; by 
taking care, through the means of the ark, to pre- 
ſerve theſe eſſential truths from periſhing in the de- 
luge; and laſtly, by forming from the beginning a 


ſociety of juſt men, more or leſs numerous and viſible, 


and preſerving them by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
But when the earth began to be again overſpread 
with an inundation of errors and crimes, of a more 
pernicious conſequence than the deluge of waters they 
had lately eſcaped from; God, to ſecure the ſalutary 
truths, which began to grow obſcure and extinct in 
a! nations, committed them in truſt to a family en- 
el. devoted to religion. Of them he forms a pe- 
caliar people, incloſed within the precincts of a par- 
ticular country which he had long before prepared 
for them, ſeparated from all other nations by diſtinct 
laws and cuſtoms, directed and governed in a manner 
entirely ſingular, expoſed as a ſpectacle to the reſt of 
the world by the innumerable wonders he wrought 
amongſt them, either with a view to fix them in the 
promiſed land, to keep them in poſſeſſion of it, or 
bring them back to it when driven out. He was not 
content to guide them like other people, by a gene- 
ral and common providence, but himſelf became 
their head, legiſlator, and king. And it was his 
will, that this people ſhould be the type and figure 
of what was afterwards to happen to the church, by 
their departure out of Egypt, their wandering in the 
deſert, their entrance into the land of promile, their 
wars and conqueſts, their long captivity in Babylon, 
their return into their own country ; in a word, by all 
the different ſtates and changes which befel them; 
and that the expectation of the Meſſiah, promiſed to 
Vol. II. U the 
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the patriarchs, figured by the ceremonies and ſacri. 
fices of the law, foretold by the prophets, ſhould be 
the proper and eſpecial character of this people to 
diſtinguiſh them from all the other nations of the 
earth. | | 

This is what the ſcripture teaches us, and alone 
could diſcover to us, as it alone is the depoſitary of 
the divine revelations, and of the manifeſtation of 
God's decrees, which lay concealed in his boſom from 
all eternity, till the moment he was pleaſed to di. 
vulge them. And can any object be greater, of nearer 
concern, and more worthy the attention of mankind, 
than an hiſtory, wherein God has thought fit of himſelf 
to draw with his own hand the plan of our eternal 
deſtiny. | 

To fix the certainty of revelation, and eſtabliſh re- 
ligion upon a firm foundation, it has pleaſed God to 
give it two forts of proof, which were at the ſame tim: 
ſuited to the capacities of the moſt ſimple, and ſuperior 
to all the ſubtleties of the incredulous, which vifhly 
bore the character of omnipotence; and which neitier 
all the endeavours of man, or cunning of devils were 
able to imitate. 

Theſe two ſorts of proof conſiſts in miracles and 
prophecies. 

The miracles are plain, public, notorious, expoſed 
to the eyes of all the world, infinitely multiplied and 
diverſified, long foretold and expected, and continuing 
for a long ſeries of days and ſometimes of years. They 
are evident facts, memorable events, of which the 
dulleſt underſtanding could not but be ſenſible, whereot 
the whole people were not only ſpectators and wit 
neſſes, but themſelves the matter and object; they 
reap the advantages of them and perceive the effects, 
and have their own happinels or miſery depending on 
them. The family of Noah could not forget the de- 
ſtruction of the whole world by the deluge, after the 
continued menaces of an age; nor the miraculous 
manner in which they alone were preſerved in the ark. 
The fire which came down from heaven upon the un- 
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righteous cities; the whole kingdom of Egypt pu- 
niſhed at different times by ten terrible plagues ; the 
ſea opening a paſſage to the Iſraslites, and cloſing to 
overwhelm Pharaoh and his army ; the people of 
Iſrael fed with manna for forty years, and drinking of 
the brooks which flowed out of the ſtony rocks, co- 
vered with a cloud from the heat of the day, and en- 
lightened by night with a pillar of fire ; their clothes 
and their ſhoes not worn out in the courſe of ſo long 
a journey; the ſtreams of Jordan forgetting to flow, 
and the ſun ſtanding ſtill to ſecure the victory; an army 
of hornets marching before the people of God to drive 
the Canaanites from their poſſeſſions ; the clouds at 
ſeveral times converted into a ſhower of hail-ſtones to 
overthrow the enemy; the nations in league againſt 
Iſrael diſperſed by a vain terror, or exterminated by 
a mutual ſlaughter in turning their arms againſt one 
another; an hundred fourſcore and five thouſand ſtruck 
dead with thunder in one night under the walls of 
Jeruſalem : all theſe prodigies, and a thouſand others 
of a like nature, whereof ſeveral were atteſted by ſo- 
lemn feaſts eſtabliſhed on purpoſe to perpetuate their 
memory, and by ſacred ſongs which were in the mouths 
of all the Iſraelites, could not be unknown to the molt 
ſtupid, nor called in queſtion by the molt incredulous. 

And the ſame may be ſaid of the prophecies. We 
are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and conſider as the ut- 
moſt effort of human underſtanding, that a famous [& 
hiſtorian ſhould have been able by the force of his 
genius, a ſuperior capacity, and his profound know- 
ledge of the characters of men and nations, to pry fo 
far into the darkneſs of futurity, as to diſcern a con- 
ſiderable alteration which was to happen in the Roman 
commonwealth. And certainly ſuch a foreſight very 
much deſerves our admiration; and there is nobody, 
that has ever ſo little taſte and curioſity, who is not 
well pleaſed to examine, whether the hiſtorian fo 
ally conjectured O exactly as is reported. 


[4] Polybius. 
U 2 The 
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The Sacred Hiſtory preſents us with far greater 
wonders. We there ſee a multitude of inſpired men, 
who do not ſpeak doubtfully, with heſitation, or by 
conjecture, but with an affirmative voice loudly and 
publicly declare that ſuch and ſuch events ſhould cer- 
tainly happen in the time and place, and with all the 
circumſtances that theſe prophets expreſs. But what 


events? The moſt particular, the moſt perſonal, and 


ſuch as moſt nearly concerned the intereſt of the na- 
tion, and at the ſame time were the moſt remote from 
all outward appearance. Under the flouriſhing reigns 
of Uzziah and Jotham, when the ſtate enjoyed peace 
and plenty, and luxury in eating, building and furni- 
ture was carried to exceſs, what likelihood was there 
of the terrible famine and ſhameful captivity [1] Iſaiah 
then threatened the ladies of the greateſt diſtinction 
with, or what probability of the extreme miſery which 
actually befel them in the following reign ? 

When, ſome time after, Jerufalem, blocked up by 
the numerous army of Sennacherib, was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, without troops, without proviſions, 
or any hopes of human aſſiſtance, eſpecially after the 
army of the Egyptians had bcen cut to pieces, was the 

rediction of Iſaiah credible, that the city ſhould not 
be taken, that it ſhould not be beſieged in form, that 
the enemy ſhould not caſt an arrow againſt it, and that 
this formidable army ſhould be exterminated at once, 
without* any human concurrence, and its king put to 
flight ? 

The entire deſtruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, the carrying Judah away captive to Babylon 


after the conqueſt and overthrow of Jeruſalem, the ex- 


preſs term of ſeventy years ſet for the duration of their 
captivity, their glorious return into their own country, 
their deliverer ſpecified and called by his proper name 
above two hundred years before he was born, the ſur- 
priſing and till then unheard-of manner, in which this 
famous conqueror was to take Baby ion; could all this 


[1] Ini. iii. 16, 26, Ke. 
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be the effect of human foreſight, or was there the leaſt 
appearance of it, when the prophets foretold it ? 

Theſe prediftions however, illuſtrious as they were, 
ſerved only as a veil or preparation to others of far 
greater importance, to which the accompliſhment of 
the former. was to give a degree of authority and cre- 
dit, ſuperior in ſtrength to all that human underſtand- 
ing could imagine or deſire for the gaining of a full 
conviction and an unchangeable belief. It is plain, I 
mean the predictions relating to the Meſſiah, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church. Theſe are ſo 
clear and circumſtantial, that they ſurpaſs all imagi- 
nation. The prophets have not only ſpecified the 
time, the place, and the manner of the Meſſiah's 
birth, the principal actions of his life, and the effects 
of his preaching ; but they ſaw and foretold the moſt 
particular circumſtances of his death and reſurrection, 
and have related them with almoſt as much exactneſs 
as the evangeliſts themſelves, who were eye-witneſſes 
of them. | 

But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe great events, which 
conſtitute the fate of mankind, take in the extent of 
all ages, and at laſt happily loſe themſelves in the eter- 
nity, which was their end and deſign ; the cſtabliſh- 


ment of the church upon earth by the preaching of 


twelve fiſhermen ; the reprobation of the whole body 
of the Jewiſh nation ; the vocation of the Gentiles, 
to be ſubſtituted in the place of a people once ſo 
dearly beloved and favoured with ſuch high privileges; 
the deſtruction of idolatry throughout the world; the 
diſperſion of the Jews into all parts of the earth to 
ſerve as witneſſes to the truth of the holy ſcriptures, 
and the accompliſhment of the prophecies ; their fu- 
ture return to the faith of Chriſt, which will be the 
refuge and conſolation of the church in the Jatter 
days; and laſtly, the tranſlation of this church, after 
many trials and dangers, from earth to heaven, there 
to enjoy eternal peace and felicity * Theſe are the 
ſubjects with which the prophets entertain us, and for 
this end the holy ſcriptures were written. 

9 Now 
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Now I aſk in the firſt place, whether we ſhall not 
be wanting in the moſt eſſential part of the education 
of youth, if we ſuffer them to be ignorant of an hiſtory 
ſo venerable and important for its antiquity, its au— 
thority, and the greatneſs and variety of facts related 
in it, and more eſpecially for the intimate union it 
has with our holy religion, as it is the foundation of it, 
as it contains all the proofs of it, points out to us all 
its duties, and for which it is ſo capable of inſpiring us 
with the greateſt reſpect from our moſt tender years, 


which may afterwards ſerve as a check and barrier 


againſt the licentious boldneſs of incredulity, which 
every day gains ground, and threatens us with the en- 
tire loſs of the faith? 

I aſk in the ſecond place, whether it be to ſtudy 
and teach Sacred Hiſtory as we ought, barely to con- 
ſider the facts contained in it as hiſtorical facts, or to 
lay them before youth as objects only of their curioſity 
and admiration, without ſhewing them as the firmelt 
ſupports of their belief, the legal patent of their true 
nobility, and certain plecges of their future greatneſs; 
without teaching them to compare theſe miraculous and 
prophetical events with the moſt boaſted prodigies and 
oracles of the heathen; and without making them 
ſenſible how vain thoſe upon which the whole Roman 
religion, for inſtance, was founded, and which [mn] 
Tully in ſome of his books has endeavoured to ſup— 
port with all his eloquence, (though in (A] others he 
obſolutely overthrows them) how vain and frivolous, [ 
ſay, theſe prodigies and oracles are, and how far re- 
mote, ſuppoſing they were true, from the certainty, 
majeſty, and number of thoſe, which the Sacred Hil- 
to: y prelents us with in every page? 

Laſtly, I aſk whether we ſhould pay to the Sacred 
Eirſtory, dictated by the Holy Ghoſt himſelf, the re- 
ipcct which is due to it, by examining only the letter 
ot it. without penetrating farther to diſcover the ſpirit 
and true ſignification of it, eſpecially after ſuch light 
as the evangeliſts and apoſtles, and fince them the 

Ln] L. 1. de Nat. Decr, u] L. 2. de Divinat. 
| conſtant 
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conſtant and uninterrupted tradition of the fathers, 
have given us upon this matter. We very often read 
in the Goſpel, that the actions related there were the 
accompliſhment of the figures and prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament ; and Jeſus Chriſt himſelf aſſures us, 
that Moſes has principally written of him; [e] Had ye 
believed Moſes, ye would have believed me, for he wrote 
of me. [p] St. Paul tells us, in clear and expreſs 
terms, that Jeſus Chriſt was the end of the law, and 
that what happened to the Jews, happened to them by 
way of type and figure. St. Auguſtine, who is herein 


no other than the interpreter and channel of the tra- 


dition of the church, declares to us, ſpeaking of the 
ſaints of the Old Teſtament, that not only their words, 
but their life, their marriages, their children, their 
actions, were a figure and prediction of what was long 
after to happen in the Chriſtian church; [] Horum 
ſanftorum, qui preceſſerunt tempore nativitatem Domini, 
non ſolum ſermo, ſed etiam vita, & conjugia, & filtt, 
facta, prophetia fuit hujus temporis, quo per fidem 
paſſionis Chriſti ex gentibus congregatur eccleſia ; and that 
the whole Hebrew nation were a kind of great pro- 
phet of him, who alone deſerves to be called great; 
[r] Totumque illud regnum gentis Hebreorum, magnum 
quendam, quia & magni cujuſdam fuiſſe prophetam. 
Whence he concludes that a prophecy of Cheiſt and 
the church ſhould be fought for in the actions of that 
people: In tis que in illis, vel de illis divinitus fiebent, 
prophetia venturi Chriſti & eccleſie perſcrutanda eſt. 

In what is ſaid, for inſtance, of Abraham, [ that 
he caſt out Hagar, who was his lawful wife, though 
a bond-woman of a ſecond rank, with Iſmael his on, 


without giving them any thing for their jubliſtence 


but a little bread and water, can any man of god 
ſenſe or underſtanding comprehend that this patriore', 


who was ſo liberal and humane to itrangs, wore 


[e] John v. 46. ſr] I. . 22. contra fault £ 
[p] Rom. x. 4. 1 Cor. x. 11. Le Gen. xxii. 
[91 S. Aug. de catech. rud. e. 19. 
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have treated his wife and ſon with ſuch ſeverity, if 
there was not ſome myſtery concealed under it ? 

Though tradition did nor diſcover to us the mean. 
ing of the ſame patriarch's action in offering up Iſaac, 
would not reaſon alone, I mean in a man enlightened 
with faith, ſuffice to make us diſcern in it the charity 
of our heavenly Father, who had ſo great a love for 
mankind, as to give his only Son for them? 

Can we tell the children the hiſtory of the brazen 
ſerpent fixed and hung upon a croſs in the wilderneſs 

as a remedy for the Iſraelites, who had been bitten by 
the fiery ſerpents, without explaining to them at the 
ſame time, of whom this ſerpent was the type? 

Should we rightly underſtand the admirable hiſtory 
of Jonah, if we limited it only to the letter, and did 
not diſcern the reſurrection of Chriſt reſtored to life 

again from the grave on the third day, and the ſpeedy 
and miraculous converſion of the Gentiles, which was 
the fruit of our Saviour's death and reſurrection ? 

And the ſame may be obſerved in many other paſ- 
ſages in Sacred Hiſtory, which are not underſtood it 
not fully comprehended. We ſhould ſtudy it as Jews, 
and not as Chriſtians, if we did not remove the veil 
that covers it, and were content with the ſurface, 
which, though rich indeed and valuable, conceals 
bother riches of a far more ineſtimable value. 

T heſe types or figures ſhould be explained to youth 
more or leſs fully in proportion to their years, taking 
care to dwell eſpecially upon ſuch as are explained in 
the New Teſtament, the meaning of which cannot 

Mbly be miſtaken ; however, a choice ſhould be 
made of the cleareſt of theſe, and tuch as are beit ſuited 
to the age of the pupil. There are ſome however lo 

lain and evident in themſelves, though not explained 
in the New. Teſtament, that we cannot poſſibly doubt 
their ſignification, as the hiſtory of Joſeph, and ſeveral 
others of the like nature. 
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ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


Uszrul OBSERvaTIONS for the STUDY of Sa- 
CRED HisTORY. 


HE firſt care to be taken in the ſtudy of hiſtory 


thod as to be able clearly to diſtinguiſh facts, perſons, 
times, and places; and to this end chronology and 
geography may contribute, which have been deſerv- 
edly called the two eyes of hiſtory, as they give a 
oreat addition of light to it, and remove all kind of 
confuſion, 

When I recommend the ſtudy of chronology, I am 
far from inclining to engage you in the examination of 
thoſe difficult and knotty queſtions, of which it is very 
ſuſceptible, and of which the diſcuſſion properly be- 
longs only to the learned. Ir is ſufficient, if they 
have a clear and dictinct idea, not of the preciſe year 
of every particular fact, for that would be endleſs and 
extremely troubleſome, bur in general of the age 
wherein the moſt conſiderable events tell out. 

Sacred Hiſtory, from the creation of the world to 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, is uſually divided into fix 
ages or parts, which in all take in the ſpace of four 
thouſand years. This diviſion is not difficult to be re- 
tained, nor above the compreheniion of children. The 
number of years in each of theſe ages is next to be ob- 
ſerved, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the fractions or 
ſmall numbers, and reducing them to a round ſum. 
Thus the fourth age, which reaches from the departure 
out of Egypt to the time when the foundations of the 
temple were laid, exactly computed, includes but four 
hundred and ſeventy-nine years and ſeventeen days. 
But it is better to tell youth, that it amounts to about 
four hundred and eighty years. This ſpace may be 
again divided into different parts, but we muſt not 
multiply them too much ; into forty years, which the 


people 


in general, is to throw it into ſuch order and me- 
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people paſſed in the wilderneſs under the conduct of 
Moſes ; three hundred and- fifty from their entrance 
into the Holy Land under the direction of Joſhua and 
the judges; forty years under Saul, forty more under 
David, and ſome years of the reign of Solomon. Such 
a diviſion is not very burdenſome to the memory, and 
in my opinion makes the knowledge of facts much 
more clear and eaſy. 

Among the writers of chronology, Uſher and Pe- 
tavius are the moſt followed. Either the one or the 
other of theſe great men may be choſen for a guide; 
but in the ſame college it will be proper to keep to 
one and the ſame in every claſs. 

As there are ſome facts in Sacred Hiſtory differently 
related by the ſeveral authors who have treated of 
them, it is the maſter's buſineſs to unite and reconcile 
theſe differences, by chuſing out of each book ſuch 
circumſtances as are moſt inſtructive and affecting. 
When they come to the times of the prophets, their 
writings give a great light to the hiſtorical books, that 
omit ſeveral conſiderable facts, or often but ſlightly 
touch upon them; of which we ſhall give ſome exam- 
ples in the ſequel. 

There has been lately printed a book, entitled, An 
Abridgment of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, which 
may be very uſeful not only to youth, but to all per- 
ſons, who have not leiſure or capacity enough for ſtu- 
dying the Sacred Hiſtory in the — — Itſelf, What- 
ever is moſt eſſential in Sacred Hiſtory is thrown into 
this abridgment. That ſimplicity of ſtyle is diligently 
obſerved, which is ſo peculiar to it. In the hiſtorical 
relations care is alſo taken to intermix certain words of 
ſcripture, which convey great ſenſe, and ſuggeſt mat- 
ter for important reflections. Laſtly, to render this 
work more complete and uſeful, it concludes with an 
extract from the ſapiental and prophetical books. It 
were to be wiſhed, we had the like aſſiſtace for pro- 
fane hiſtory. 


II. In 
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II. In the ſtudying of Sacred Hiſtory we muſt not 
neglect the uſages and cuſtoms peculiar to the people 
of God, their laws, their government, and manner of 
living. The excellent book of M. PAbbe Fleur!'s, 
intitled the Manners of the Iſraelites, contains all that 

can be deſired upon this ſubject, and diſpenſes with 
treating it more at large. 


III. It is proper to make youth take notice of the 
principal characters of the Jews, the carnal Jews | 
mean, who made up the body of the nation. The ho- 
nour which God had ſhewn them in chuſing them: £5 
be his people, had filled them with pride. They looked 
upon all other nations with the utmoſt contemnr. 
They thought every thing their due. Full of 
— and an high opinion of themſcives, they 

xpected to be juſtified only by their own works. {hoy 
— their whole confidence in the outward oblcr v- 
ances of the law. They confined their vors and 
hopes to temporal advantages and earthliy be! e. 
When brought to the trial, and reduced to any r-- 
ceſſity, forgetful of all the benefits of God, and all 
the ' miracles he had wrought in their favour, 51. cor - 
ſtantly diſpoſed to rebel againſt him an *!: cir gen 
ors, they gave themſelves up to 8 int, murmur- 
ing and deſpair. And laſtly, if we excep: ie aner 
times, they had always an irreſiſtible in-linarion to 
idolatry, 

It is this laſt circumſtance wh 1 my opinion lets 
us moſt into the real character of the Jew In r 1, 
and 1s one of the err motives of the choice wh 


God made of then; { mean, their hard! nets 58 bes yes 
an extreme molingc os! do 52 Hy which C 50d would 
ſhew us, that means purel, erior are abſolu n, i . 
capable of correcting the heart 6 man, as ao ey wee 
all without exception employed for ſeveral ag-: 2 
healing the Je ws Of ic dolatry, and teaching ti L 
obſerve the rf. comman dment, but v Ion, at 2 3. 
Neither the long and miſerable oppreſſion they +: 2. 
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derwent in Egypt; nor the joy and gratitude for a 
miraculous deliverance, and the inſtruction of the law 
given at the foot of mount Sinai; neither the ſubſti- 
tution of a new race, born in the wilderneſs, brought 
up by Moſes, formed by the law, intimidated by the 
puniſhment of their fathers ; nor their entrance into 
the promiſed land, and the actual enjoyment of all the 
effects of the promiſe ; neither the different chaſtiſe- 
ments, nor the warnings and examples of the pro- 
phets, during their abode in that land, were able to 
root out that impious inclination. But growing till 
more wicked, more corrupt, and idolatrous in the 

romiſed land, than they had been in Egypt, God at 
faſt was obliged to ſend them captive to Nineveh and 
Babylon; and yet this correction ſerved only to hard- 


en them; ſo that, giving up themſelves to all man- 


ner of wickedneſs, they cauſed the name of the God 
of Iſrael to be blaſphemed among the idolatrous na- 
tions, whom they exceeded in all manner of guilt and 
impiety. | | 
*Tis God himſelf, who declares to us in his pro- 
phets, and eſpecially in [:] Ezekiel, the deſign he had 
of ſhewing mankind by the ſeries of all the events 
which befel his people, of ſhewing them, I ſay, the 
exceſſive corruption of their hearts, and the inability 
of purely external remedies for the healing ſo ancient 
and inveterate an evil. This view 1s one of the great 
keys of ſcripture, and ſhews us moſt ſenſibly the ſe- 
cret and ſpirit of the Old Teſtament. Without the 
knowledge of this circumſtance, the Sacred Hiſtory 
will conſiſt of impenetrable obſcurities, and remain an 
incomprehenſible book to the greateſt part of its read- 
ers. To what end indeed was the choice of a people 
ſo obſtinate and ungrateful? Why ſo many favours 
conferred upon Iſrael, preferably to ſo many other na- 
tions, in all outward appearance better than they? 
Why fo conſtant an attachment to this people, not. 
withſtanding ſo fixed a perſeverance in ingratitude ? 
Why were they made to paſs through ſo many various 


L] Ezek, xx. 
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conditions ? Why that continual alternative of pro- 
miſes and threatnings, conſolations and afflictions, re- 
wards and corxettions ? Why ſo many inſtructions, 
warnings, invitations, reproofs, miracles, prophets, and 
holy guides? Why ſo many benefits beſtowed on a 
people, who, inſtead of growing vetter, became the 
worle for them ? This depth of the divine wiſdom, 
which aſtoniſhes us, ſhould at the ſame time inſtruct 
us; as from this very obſcurity, diffuſed through the 
whole conduct of God towards his people, there breaks 
out a light more clear than that of the ſun, demon- 
ſtrating to us the inſufficiency of all outward applica- 
tions in healing the corruption of the human heart. 


IV. It appears evidently from the manner in which 
the Old Teſtament is written, that the deſign of God, 
in giving it to men, was to make them extremely at- 
tentive to the great examples of virtue contained in it. 
The ſcripture cuts off in few words the hiſtory of the 
ungodly, how great ſoever they were in the eyes of 
the world; and on the other hand dwells long upon 
the ſmalleſt actions of the righteous. The firſt book 
of Kings is the hiſtory of Samuel; the ſecond that of 
David; the third and fourth of Solomon, Jehoſhaphat, 
Hezekiah, Elijah, Eliſha, and Iſaiah. The wicked 
ſeem to be mentioned only with regret, by accident, 
and on purpoſe to be condemned. If we compare 
what is ſaid of Nimrod, who built [a] the two 
mighty cities of the world,. and founded the greateſt 
empire that ever was in the univerſe, with what 1s re- 
ported of the firſt patriarchs, we know not why the 
very important facts, which muſt have rendered the 
life of that famous conqueror ſo particular, and given 
ſo much light and ornament to ancient hiſtory, ſhould 
be paſſed over with ſuch rapidity, to dwell fo long 
upon the minute, and ſeemingly unneceſſary circum- 
ſtances of the life either of Abraham, or Jacob, which 
was ſtill leſs illuſtrious than that of his grandfather. 


But God points out to us herein how different his 


[4] Nineveh and Babylon, 
thoughts 
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thoughts are from ours, in letting us ſee in the firſt 
what men admire and wiſh for, and in the others what 


he is well pleaſed with, and thinks worthy his appro- 


bation and our attention. 

The ſcripture lays down rules, and preſcribes mo- 
dels for all ranks and conditions. Kings and judges, 
rich and poor, huſbands and wives, fathers and chil- 
dren, all find there moſt excellent inſtructions upon 
every branch of their duty. Tis an uſeful, and withal 
an agreeable exerciſe, to accuſtom yum to join to- 

hand ſeveral ex. 
amples upon the ſame ſubject. 

Lings in holy ſcripture, I mean ſuch as were after 
God's own heart, conſider themſelves only as the mi. 
niſters of the ſupreme King, and uſe their authority 
only to make their ſubjects happy, by making them 
better. They are full of zeal for the glory ot God 
and the public 2 Let but any one carefully re- 
fle& upon the ſentiments of piety, which David ex- 
preſſed in the tranſlation of the ark, and his prepara- 
tions for building the temple ; Jehoſhaphat's viſitation 
of his kingdom ; Hezekiah's cares for religion from 
the moment he began to reign ; the indefatigable zeal 
of Joſiah for reſtoring the true worſhip not only in 
Judah, but in the ten tribes alſo, and he will plainly 
ſee that thoſe princes thought themſelves placed on 
the throne only to eſtabliſh the kingdom of God in 
their dominions. And to ſhew that piety 1s not incon- 
ſiſtent with true politics, the ſcripture affects ſometimes 
to mention in particular the wiſe precautions they 
took in war and peace; fortifications of towns, ma- 
gazines of arms, diſciplined troops; the cares of agri- 
culture, of the feeding and preſervation of cattle, the 
certain and innocent ſources of the plenty that ou 
throughout the country, and enabled the people to 


pay with joy and caſe the taxes which were conſtantly 
regulated according to the real neceſſities of the ſtate, 
and the abilities of every private ſubject. : 

Judges, magiſtrates, miniſters, and all perſons in 


authority, find perfect models in Moſes, Joſhua, the 
Judges 
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Eliakim. Their whole conduct ſhews an entire diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. They have no thoughts of eſtabliſhin 
or raiſing a family. They are popular, plain, an 
modeſt, without pomp, without diſtinctions, without 

uards, without jealouſy in the command, receiving 
the advice of perſons below them with pleaſure, and 
gladly ſharing with them in authority. 

Riches. Abraham, Job, Boaz, &c. 

We know that Abraham was very rich, and at the 
ſame time very liberal and generous. He would have 
looked upon it as a ſhame and a reproach, if any other 
than God had made him rich. [x] I will not take any 
thing that is thine, ſays he to the king of Sodom, who 
out of gratitude offered Abraham all the ſpoils he had 
recovered from the hands of the enemies, Ie thou 
ſhouldeſ ſay I have made Abraham rich. His houſe was 
open to all ſtrangers and paſſengers. [y] The ſcrip- 
ture repreſents this holy man as fitting at his tent-door 
in the heat of the day, and placed there as a centinel 
for charity, to wait, or rather to ſeek opportunities 
of exerciſing hoſpitality ; for it is ſaid that he ran to 
meet his gueſts ; And when he ſaw them, he ran to meet 
them. 

Job was a powerful and mighty prince. The ſcrip- 
ture gives us in him a magnificent picture of an emi- 
nent perſon, placed in authority, and abounding with 
riches. [z] From his youth, as he lively expreſſes his 
ſentiments, compaſſion was brought up with him, and 
had been his guide from his mother's womb. [a] He 
thought 1t ſuperior to the moſt glorious titles, that he 
was eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, the father 
of the poor, the ſanctuary of ſtrangers, the com- 
forter of the widow, and the protector of the orphan 
that had none to help him. [+4] He deſpiſed not to 
reaſon with his man- ſervant or his maid- ſervant, when 
they thought they had any ſubject of complaint againſt 


7 Gen. xiv. 23. ſa] Ibid. xxix. 12, 15, 16. 
F] Ibid. xvili z, 2. Le] Ibid. xxxi. 13, 15. 
Lx] Job xxxi, 18. 
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him, as thoroughly convinced that they had all one 
common maſter, and the ſame God was their creator 
and his. [e] He never placed his confidence in his 
great riches, and the deſtruction of his enemies never 
gave him any ſecret joy. [4] Acceſſible to all with- 
out diſtinction, he took cognizance of affairs with 
extreme application. [e] He put on righteouſneſs, 
and it clothed him; his judgment was as a robe and 
a diadem: [V] he brake the jaws of the wicked, and 
pluckt the ſpoil out of their teeth: [g] and the 
pleaſing fruit he reaped from his zeal was the fatisfac- 
tion of having delivered him that was ready to periſh, 
and having his 'bleſſing come upon him; [+] and at 
the ſame time that he fat in the midſt of ſenators and 
princes, and dwelt as a king in the army, he ceaſed 
not to be the comforter of the afflicted. 

Boaz is no leſs admirable in this kind. [i] In the 
midft of riches he 1s laborious, diligent in huſbandry, 


plain, without luxury, delicacy, ſloth, or pride. How 


affable, how obliging and kind to his ſervants ! The 
Lord be with you, lays he to his reapers; and they an- 


ſwered him, The Lord bleſs thee. This was the beau- 


tiful language of religious antiquity, bur how little 
known in our days. 

How commendable was his behaviour towards Ruth, 
when he deſires her not to go into any other field to 
glean, but to abide faſt by his maidens to eat and 


drink with them; and the charitable order he gives his 


reapers, to let her glean evenamong the ſheaves, and to 
let fall ſome of the handfuls on purpoſe for her, that 
ſhe might gather them up without being aſhamed; 
teaching us by this wiſe conduct to ſave thoſe we 
oblige the confuſion of receiving, and ourſelves the 
temptation of vain glory, and even pleaſure of giving. 

Tobit. The Holy Ghoſt gives us in this good man 
a perfect model & private life, and points out to us 
in him all the virtues and duties of that condition 

7 Mal. rü 3 55 — Go 
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united together. We ſee in him a firm reſolution from 
his infancy to ſtand upon his guard againſt the con- 
tagion of ill example; an equality of mind in the dif- 
ferent ſituations of life; a generoſity, in the time of 
his plenty, to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and lend even 
large ſums without intereſt; a patience in ſupporting 
extreme poverty, not only without murmuring, but 
with thankſgiving; an invincible courage in the ex- 
erciſe of works of mercy ; a gentleneſs in bearing do- 
meſtic contradictions ; a firm confidence in God under 
the ſevereſt trials; a conſtant care in the education of 
his ſon, as well by his example as inſtructions, in the 
fear of the Lord, in doing juſtice to his neighbour, 
and ſhewing compaſſion to the poor; and laſtly, a 
lively and fixed expectation of future bleſſings, which 
ſupported and comforted him under the greateſt af- 
fictions. We are, [&] ſays he, the children of the ſaints, 
and wait for that life, which God will give to them who 
faithfully obſerve the promiſe they have made him. 

The poor. What an example is Job to ſuch as 
have Joſt their ſubſtance all at once by unforeſeen miſ- 
fortunes. [/] The Lord gave, the Lord hath taten 
away. Bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 

Ruth, aſtoniſhed that Boaz ſhould look upon a poor 
woman who was a ſtranger, teaches ſuch as are re- 
duced to beggary, as ſhe was, how humble and 
grateful they ought to be, by reflecting that nothing 
is their due. 

How happy would the caſe of the poor be, if like 
Tobit they had ever this excellent maxim in their 
minds, Im] Fear not, my ſon, that we are made por; 
for thou haſt much wealth, if thou fear God, and depart 
from all fin, and do that which is pleaſing in his fight. 

Married perſons. The holy wives of the patri- 
archs. Sarah the daughter of Raguel. Ruth. Eſther. 
Judith. Tobit and Tobias. Job. One ſingle ex- 
preſſion of Job's ſhews us how far the ancients car- 
ried conjugal chaſtity, Job was a rich and powerful 

] Tobit ii. 18. 1] Tobit iv. 24, 

10 155 a n] Tobit iv. 23 
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prince, living in plenty, and attended by an obſequi. 
ous court. Yet he tells us himſelf, that he had made 
an agreement with his eyes, and impoſed the ſtrict 
law upon them, never to caſt a look upon a maid. 

] I have made a covenant with mine eyes, why they 


. "ſhould I think upon a maid ? 


What I have obſerved of the rules and models to 
be found in ſcripture, that are ſuited to the ſeveral 
eſtates of life, will likewiſe hold good of different 
virtues, and every ſubject of morality. 

Virtue conſtantly exerciſed, tried, and confirmed by af 
fiiftions. Abel. Abraham. Joſeph. Moſes. David. 
Job. Daniel, &c. 

Vice unfortunate. Cain. Abimelech and the Si- 
chemites. Abſalom. Achitopel. Jeroboam. Baaſhz, 
Ahab. 

The pardon of injuries. Abraham, with reſpect to 
Lot. Joſeph, in regard to his brethren. David, with 
reſpect to Saul. 

The oppreſſion of the poor. The weak, widows, or- 

hans and ſtrangers, cry to heaven for vengeance and 


* obtain it.. Abel againit Cain. Jacob againſt Laban 


and Eſau. Iſrael againſt the Egyptians. The blood 


of Gideon's children againſt Abimelech. Uriah againſt 


David. Naboth againſt Ahab and Jezebel. 

Repentance covers the greateſt ſins, and prevents the 
execution of the moſt terrible threatnings. The Ni- 
nevites. The children of Ifracl very often. Ahab. 
Manaſſch. 


V. The KNOwI EDE of God and his attributes 
Mould be one of the greateſt advantages to be drawa 
from the ſtudy of Sacred Hiſtory. 

The Unity of God. This truth is viſible through- 
out the ſcripture, where God ſeems every where to cry 
aloud, that there is no other God, or Lord, than him- 
ſelf. [o] Tam the Lord, and there is none elſe. I am Gd, 
and there is none elſe. 


lu] Job xxxi. 1 [9] Ila. xIv. 18, 22. 
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The Ouxiror Exer of God manifeſted by the cre- 
ation, preſervation and government of the world ; by 
the facility with which he raiſes whomſoever he pleaſes 
to the throne, and caſts them down again ; eſtabliſhes 
kingdoms, and deſtroys them; makes nations flou- 
riſhing and miſerable : by the ſovereign power he ex- 
erciſes, not only over what is outward and viſible, but 
over the heart and mind, in turning them as he 
pleaſes, from one refolution to another, according to 
his deſigns. ExaMyLes. Laban and Eſau marching 
againſt Jacob. The counſel of Achitophel defeate 
by Huſhai. The whole army of Judah tranſported 
with rage and a thirſt of vengeance, marching under 
Rehoboam againſt Jeroboam, ſtopped and diſperſed 
in an inſtant, upon the ſingle admonition of the pro- 

het. The army of Iſrael returning to Samaria, laden 
with ſpoils, and ſending back two hundred thouſand 
captives upon the bare remonſtrance of certain great 
men of Samaria, &c. 

The Goobxkss of God and its motives. It dif- 
fuſes itſelf with profuſion and inexhauſtibly, by be- 
ſtowing whatever is neceſſary, advantageous or delight- 
ful, upon men who know him not, who do not return 
thanks to him for it, and who even offend or blaſ- 
pheme him. 

The PaT1ence of God. Bearing with the crimes 
and impenitence of mankind for many ages, from the 
preaching of Enoch to the deluge. The meaſure of 
the Amorites was not full, till after four hundred 
years were expired. The Jewiſh nation ſupply us 
with many inſtances of it, particularly in the ruin of 
Samaria and Jeruſalem, and the captivity of Iſrael and 
Judah, which were denounced for ſeveral years be- 
fore they were executed. | 

The Jusrick of God, when it ſhews itſelf at laſt, 
is terrible, deſtructive, inexorable; nothing can with- 


{ſtand or avert it. The deluge. Sodom. Nineveh. 
Babylon, &c. 


3:4 The 
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The character of the puniſhment is uſually propor- 
tioned to the nature of the. crime. The whole earth 
corrupted by mankind is drowned with the waters of 
the deluge. The wretched cities burning with im- 
pure luſts are conſumed by fire. The adultery and ho- 
micide of David are revenged by the inceſts and mur- 
ders of his children. 

The Provipence of God is univerſal, preſides 
over all, to the minuteſt particular, governs and di- 
rects all. God calls the famine, the ſword, and the 
peſtilence to puniſh the ungrateful, and-humble the 
proud. He raiſes on a ſudden the ſpirit of a people, 
who have no thoughts of war, and brings them from 
far to ravage a guilty nation. He inſpires the troops 
with ardour, courage, obedience, and a contempt of 
fatigues and dangers. He gives the commanders vi- 
gilance, activity, and boldneſs for undertaking the 
molt difficult things ; the foreſeeing and diſtinguiſh- 
ing the moſt uſeful expedients ; the authority and art 
of making themſelves beloved and feared at the ſame 
time. He removes obſtacles, facilitates enterpriſes, 
and grants ſucceſs. On the other hand, from thoſe he 
means to deſtroy, he takes away counſel, preſence of 
mind, ſtrength, and courage. He throws diſorder 
and conſternation into armies, and turns the ſwords of 
the ſoldiers againſt their companions. He brings 
about his deſigns by the molt unlikely means, as in 
the hiſtory of Joſeph ; and often by fuch methods as 
ſeem the effects of pure chance, though all deſigned 
and prepared by infinite wifdom, as is clearly ſeen in 
the hiſtory of David, from his condition of a ſhepherd 
to the death of Saul. 

Maſters, in explaining Sacred Hiſtory to youth, 
cannot too much inſiſt upon providence, as it is an 
attribute of God, which we are moſt nearly concerned 
to know, of the greateſt importance, and moſt neceſ- 


ſary; as it influences all events both public and pri- 


vate, and every man ought to have it in his view in 
every circumſtance of life, in every action of the day; 
as it is the firmeſt baſis of religion, and forms the moſt 
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natural and ſtricteſt ties between the creature and the 
Creator; as it makes us more thoroughly ſenſible of 
our entire dependence upon him, of our weakneſs and 
wants, and preſents us with opportunities of exerting 
the greateſt virtues, ſuch as confidence in God, a 
rateful acknowledgment of his mercies, diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, humility, reſignation, and patience; and as 
it furniſhes piety and religious worſhip with the moſt 
uſual ſubject of their exerciſes by prayers, vows, 
thankſgivings, and ſacrifices. 

The KnowLeDGt or Futurity. One of the moſt 
incommunicable characters of the divinity is the 
knowledge of futurity. God often challenges the falſe 
deities to fortel what is to come. [p] Shew the things 
that are to come hereafter, that wwe may know that ye are 
gods. In teaching Sacred Hiſtory youth mult be made 
carefully to obſerve the moſt famous predictions, whe- 
ther they regard temporal events or reſpect religion ; 
and at the fame time the character of the prophets, 
their miſſion, the end and dangers of their office. 
They are holy and unblameable in their manners, lead 
a poor and obſcure life, without ambition, without in- 
tereſt, or deriving any advantage from their predic- 
tions. They are ſent to the unbelieving, who oppoſe 
and perſecute them, and do not ſubmit till the ful- 
filling of the prediction has made it evident. Their 
predictions regard public events, and declare the fate 
of kingdoms. They are circumſtantial, publiſhed 
long before their accompliſhment, known to all, and 
within the capacity of the moſt ſimple. All theſe 


particulars joined together are powerful motives tor 


belief. 


VI. Laſtly, as Jeſus Chriſt is the end of the law, 
whenever an occaſion naturally offers, he ſhould be 
pointed out to youth in the hiſtories explained to 
them; in the ſacrifices, the ceremonies, the actions of 
the patriarchs, judges, kings and prophets, in a word, 
in all thoſe by whom God has thought nt in ſucac e- 


[p] Ifa. xli. 23. 
& ſpect 
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ſpe& figuratively to repreſent either Chriſt or the 
church, which 1s his ſpouſe and his work. 


VIE. To all thele obſervations I cannot avoid add- 
ing one more upom the advantages of P1ETyY, to which 
youth ought carefully to attend. And indeed it hath 
pleaſed God to ſhew, through the whole ſeries of the 
hiſtory of the Old Teitament, that all promiſes and 
rewards, with reſpect even to this life, are annexed 
to P1ETY ; that all temporal advantages ſpring from 
God, as their ſole original, and that we ought to ex- 
pect them from him alone, though he has reſerved for 
his ſervants in eternity ſuch as are far more worthy 
his magnificence, and bear a greater proportion to vir- 
tue. It was this piety, which principally conſiſted in 
a firm confidence of God, that alone directed the fate 
of his people, and abſolutely decided the public hap- 
pineſs, and condition of the ſtate. Every thing was 
meaſured by it, favourable ſeaſons, plenty, fruitful- 
neſs, victory over our enemies, deliverance from the 
greateſt dangers, freedom from a foreign yoke, the 
enjoyment of all the advantages that could be taſted 
in the boſom of a profound peace. It obtained all, 
and ſurmounted every difficulty. It was by piety that 
Jonathan with his armour-bearer alone put a whole 
garriſon to flight ; thar David unarmed overthrew the 
giant, and ſecured himſelf from the artifices and vio- 
lence of Saul; that Jehoſhaphat, without drawing a 
ſword, triumphed over three nations in league againſt 
him; that Hezekiah Javed Jeruſalem and the king- 
dom of Judah, by ſeeing the deſtruction of an hun- 
dred and fourſcore and five thouſand Aſſyrians. On 
the other hand, impiety drew down all the ſcourges of 
God's anger, famine, plague, war, defeats, bondage, 
and the entire ruin of the moſt mighty families; guilt 
always led to an unhappy end, 

Such obſervations may very much contribute to in- 
caicate ſentiments of piety inſenſibly, agreeably, 
without trouble or afectation, without ſeeming to 
preach, or to read long lectures of morality. It is the 
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incipal end which God has propoſed in connecting 
all the duties, virtues, precepts, ſalutary truths, myſ- 
teries, and in a word all religion, with ſuch facts as 
men of every condition, age, and character, are af- 
feed, becauſe they fall within their capacity, and are 
no leſs agreeable than uſeful. To omit ſuch obſer- 
vations, were to deprive youth of the greateſt advan- 
tages to be reaped from the ſacred books, and leave 
them ignorant of the eſſential part of ſcripture. 

Having pointed out the principal things to be ob- 
ſerved in reading and explaining Sacred Hiſtory, and 
in ſome meaſure laid down the foundations and prin- 
ciples of that ſtudy, I ſhall next make the application 
of them to ſome particular facts, to ſhew how the rules 
I have advanced may be reduced to practice, and this 
I ſhall do with the greateſt order and clearnets that I 
can. 


HAN 


The APPLICATION of the foregoing PRINCIPLES 
to ſome EXAMPLES. 


7: HE examples to which I ſhall apply the rules I 
have laid down, ſhall be taken from two great 
men very famous in ſcripture, Joſeph and Hezekiah. 
And to the hiſtory of theſe two I ſhall add one article 
upon the prophecies. 


ARTICLE. THE FIRST: 
The STORY of JOSEPH. 


A® this ſtory is very long and well known, I ſhall 
be obliged to omit or abridge ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, though very material in themſelves, that J 


may not dwell too much upon this ſubject. 
Ty I. 7oſeph 
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I. Toſeph fold by Bis brethren, carried into Egypt, 
brought into Potiphar*s houſe, and thrown into priſon, 
Gen. xxxvii, xxxix, xl. | 
Jacob had twelve children, of which Joſeph and 
Benjamin the youngeſt, were born to him of Rachel. 
The particular affection which Jacob expreſſed to- 
wards Joſeph, and the liberty Joſeph took of charging 
his brothers before him with a crime the ſcripture does 
not mention, and the account he gave them of his 
dreams, which denoted his future greatneſs, raiſed 
their jealouſy and hatred againſt him. 

One day as they ſaw him coming up to them in 
the country, where they were feeding their flocks, 
they ſaid to one another, See here the dreamer com- 
eth; come now therefore, let us kill him, and throw 
him into a pit, and we ſhall ſee what will become of 
his dreams. Upon the remonſtrance of Reuben, they 
contented themſelves with throwing him into the pit, 
and taking away his coat. Soon ho they drew him 
out from thence, to ſell him to a company of Iſhmael- 
ite merchants, who were going down into Egypt, and 
accordingly ſold him to them for twenty pieces of ſil- 
ver. After this they took his coat, and dipped it in the 
blood of a kid, and ſent it to Jacob, ſaying, This coat 
have we found; fee now whether it be thy ſon's coat 
or no. And he knew it, and ſaid, It is my ſon's coat; 
a wild beaſt has devoured him; Joſeph is without 
doubt rent in pieces, And Jacob rent his clothes, and 
put ſackcloath upon his loins, and mourned for his 
ſon many days. | 

The Iſhmaelites carried Joſeph into Egypt, and 
ſold him to one of the principal officers in Pharaoh's 
court, named Potiphar. And the Lord, fays the ſcrip- 
ture, was with Joſeph, and the Lord made all that be 
did to proſper in bis hand. His maſter ſeeing that the 
Lord was with him, took him into fayout, made him 
overſeer over his houſe, and all that he had he put 
into his hands, Alſo the Lord bleſſed rhe houſe of Po- 
tiphar, and he multiplied his bleſſings on all that he 
had for Joſeph's ſake. Fl 
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He had now lived a conſiderable time in Potiphar's 
houſe, when his miſtreſs caſting her eyes upon him, 
in the abſence of her huſband, ſolicited him to fin 
with her. But Joſeph abhorred it, and ſaid to her, 
How can I be ſo wicked, as to abuſe the confidence 
placed in me by my maſter, and commit this fin againſt 
God? but ſhe went on till to ſolicit him day by day, 
without obtaining her deſires. At laſt, as Joſtph was 
one day alone, ſhe took hold of his garment, and 
preſſed him to a conſent. Bur Joſeph left his gar- 
ment in her hand, and fled. The woman in great 
indignation at his refuſal, ſet up a loud cry, and call- 
ing to the men of her houſe, ſhe told them that 
Joſeph had attempted to do her violence, and as ſoon 
as he had heard her cry out, he fled. And when her 
huſband came home, * ſaid the ſame things to him, 
and ſhewed him the garment as a proof of what ſhe 
alledged. Potiphar, too credulous to the words of 
his wife, gave way to the violence of his paſſion, and 
ſhut him up in the priſon where the king's priſoners 
were bound, But the Lord was with Joſeph, had 
compaſſion on him, and gave him grace in the eyes 
of the keeper of the priſon. 

Whilſt Joſeph was in priſon, two of the great 
officers of Pharaoh's court, the chief butler and the 
chief baker, were thrown into the ſame place by the 
king's order. And the keeper charged Joſeph with 
them, as he had with all the other priſoners. Some 
time after they both dreamed a dream in the ſame 
night, which gave them great uneaſineſs. Jokph 
explained their dreams, and foretold to the butler, 
that within three days he ſhould be reſtored to his em- 


loyment; and told the baker, that within three days 


haraoh would hang him on a tree, and the birds 
ſhould eat his fleſh from off him. And as he had 
laid, ſo it fell out. The chief baker was put to 
death, and the butler reſtored. Joſeph beſought the 
butler to ſhew kindneſs to him, to make mention of 
him before Pharaoh, and bring him out of priſon 
for I was ſtolen away, ſays he, from the land of the 
Hebrews, 
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Hebrews, and have done nothing that they ſhould 
ſhut me up in this dungeon. But the chief butler 
being reſtored again to tavour, thought no more of 
his interpreter. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Qu. What muſt we think of God's behaviour to- 
wards Joſeph, whoſe virtue drew upon him ſuch ill 
treatment, firſt from his brethren, who hated him, 
and cruelly uſed him; and then from his miſtreſs, 
Potiphar's wife, who wrongfully accuſed him, and 
cauſed him to be ſhut up like a wretch in a dungeon ? 

Anſw. It has pleaſed God by this conduct to lay 
before us very important inſtructions, 

I. His deſign is to undeceive mankind in the falſe 
notions they entertain of providence and virtue. 
They are apt to think that God neglects the care of 
human affairs, when thoſe that fear him are oppreſſed 
and in miſery. They think that virtue ſhould always 
render ſuch as are fincerely poſſeſſed of it happy in 
this life. The ſcripture overthrows theſe miſtaken 
prejudices by the example of Joſeph, over whom 
God was peculiarly watchtul, and yet he was hated by 
his brethren, ſold, baniſhed, wrongfully accuſed and 
thrown into priſon ; and for all this preſerved his 
virtue pure and unſullied, without being ever the 
better for it for ſeveral years; and was even thrown into 
captivity, and ran the hazard of loſing his life only 
for conſtantly perſevering in his duty. It is true, 
God afterwards broke his bonds, and raiſed him to 
ſupreme authority. But Joſeph was prepared to ſuf- 
fer oppreſſion to the end of his days. He conſented 
to die in priſon, if it ſo pleaſed God; and would have 
been no leſs precious in his ſight, nor leſs fecure of 
the eternal bleſſings he hoped from his mercy, though 
he had appeared to have been forſaken by him to the 
laſt moment. 

Qu. Does it actually appear, that God took a pe- 
culiar care of Joſeph, during his misfortunes? 
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Anſ. The ſcripture ſeems to have been particularly 
careful to make us obſerve in what manner God pro- 
rected his ſervant, by informing us [q] that God was 
always with him, and for this reaſon he was a proſ- 
perous man ; that he cauſed him to find favour in the 
light of his maſter, who ſaw that God was with him; 
and that he bleſſed him 1n all that he did; that he 
put it into Potiphar's heart to make him, young as 
he was, the overſeer over all his houle ; that to en- 
gage the maſter to his ſervant by a ſtronger and more 
laſting degree of affection, the Lord bleſſed the houſe 
of the Egyptian for Joſeph's ſake, and his bleſſings 
was upon all that he had in the houſe and in the field; 
inſomuch that he left all that he had in his hand, and 
knew not ought he had, fave the bread that he eat; 
that when Joſeph was caſt into priſon, the Lord 
ſhewed him mercy, and gave him favour in the ſight 
of the keeper of the priſon, inſomuch that he com- 


mitted to Joſeph's hand all the priſoners that were in 


the priſon, without looking to any thing that was 
under his hand; and placed ſuch confidence in him, 
that nothing was done there without his direction; 
that laſtly, whatever he did the Lord made it to 
proſper. 
Qu. But notwithſtanding all theſe favours, was not 
the priſon a very ſorrowful dwelling for Joſcph? 
Anſ. When thrown into priſon, he ſcemed for- 
ſaken of all; but God deſcended with him into the 
obſcure dungeon, wherein he was ſhut up. For the 
Lord was with Joſeph. And the ſcripture does not 
ſcruple ro ſay, that the eternal Wiſdom became in a 
manner a priſoner with him; [7] She went down with 
him into the pit, and left bim not in bonds. She ſoft- 
ened the tediouineſs of the nights, which were ſpent 
in watching and ſuffering. She was a light in that 
darkneſs, whither the rays of the ſun could not pe- 
netrate. She removed from ſolitude and captivity, 
which neither reading nor buſineſs could diminiſh or 
ſuſpend the ſenſe of, the terrible weight of diſquie- 
[9] Gen. xxxix. 2, &c. [r] Wild. x. 13, 14. 
8 tude. 
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tude, which ſhocks the moſt reſolute. And laſtly, 
ſhe diffuſed a calmneſs and ſerenity over his mind, of 
which the ſource was inviſible and inexhauſtible, 
When Joſeph was made a partner in the throne of 
Pharaoh, it is not ſaid, that Wiſdom aſcended with 
him thither, as it is ſaid that ſhe deſcended with him 
into priſon. She accompanied him without doubt in 
the ſecond eſtate, but the firſt was dearer to Joſeph, 
and muſt be ſo to every man that has faith. 

Qu. What other inſtruction has it pleaſed God to 
give us in the conduct he obſerved with regard to 

oſeph ? 

a 4 He would teach us in the ſecond place how 
his providence conducts all things to the execution of 
his deſigns, and how he makes the very obſtacles, 


which men ſtrive to throw in their way, ſubſervient 


to them. The deſign of God was to raiſe Joſeph to 
ſuch a degree of greatneſs and power, as ſhould 
oblige his brothers to bow down humbly before him. 
Joſeph's brethren oppoſed it; but, ſays the ſcripture, 


[5] There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor counſel 


againſt the Lord. What they did to humble Joſeph 
was the firſt ſtep, by which God leads him to eleva- 
tion and glory ; and the horrible calumny of his un- 
chaſte miſtreſs, which ſeemed to complete his miſ- 
fortunes, was the circumſtance which advanced him 
almoſt ro the throne. | 

This Joſeph obſerves himſelf to his brethren after- 
wards, by telling them it was not they that had ſent 
him into Egypt, but God that had brought him thi- 
ther. [t] So now it was not you that ſent me hither, 


but God. Theſe words are great matter of conſola- 
tion to ſuch as have faith. Whatever ſhall be deſigned 


againſt them, ſhall become the means of ſecuring 
their happineſs and ſalvation. Secret machinations, 
or open hatred, captivity, or calumny, ſhall bring 
them to the point which grace has marked out for 
them; after which envy and injuſtice ſhall be con- 


L Gen, xlv. 8. 
founded, 


[5] Prov. xxi. 30. 


neither 
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founded, and when they ſhall have ſettled Joſeph 
upon the throne, they ſhall tremble in his preſence. 

Au. What means did Joſeph make uſe of to reſiſt 
the temptation laid for him by his miſtreſs ? 

Anſ. We find in his conduct an excellent model of 
what we ſhould do, when we are tempted. Joſeph 
defends himſelf at firſt by the remembrance of God 
and his duty. How, ſays he, to that bold and ſhame- 
leſs woman, can I commit ſuch an action, who have 
God for my witneſs and' my judge ? *Tis in his fight 
that you and I ſhall both become criminal. It is he 
who commands me to diſobey you upon this occaſion. 
How can I eſcape his view, or corrupt his juſtice, or 
be covered from his indignation; [4] How then can I 
d this great wickedneſs, and fin againſt God? But when 
the temptation was become ſo ſtrong, that he had 
cauſe to fear his weakneſs might yield to it, he be- 
takes himſelf to flight, forſakes all, and expoſes him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt hazard, rather than continue in ſuch 
a ſtate, as might incline him to offend againſt God. 

Lu. Is there no other reflection to be made upon 


the misfortunes and diſgrace of Joſeph ? 


4nſ. How ſevere and unjuſt ſoever the treatment 
was which Joſeph was to undergo, he never let fall 
the leaſt word of murmuring and complaint. He 
never abandoned himſelf to diſcouragement, whilſt 
he was a bond- ſlave, but gave hinaſelf up entirely to 
the ſervice of his maſter. So much leiſure as priſo- 
ners have, and notwithſtanding the natural inclination 
of mankind to talk of their own adventures, he never 
made a recital of his. And when under a neceſſity 


of laying himſelf open to the chief butler, he does it 


with ſuch a moderation and charity, as cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. For indeed I was ſtolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews, and here alſo have I done 
nothing that they ſhould put me inta the dungeon. He 
neither names his brethren who had fold him, nor his 
miſtreſs who had unjuſtly accuſed him. He only 
lays, that he was carried away and made a ſlave. 
ſu] Gen. xxxix. 9. 
though 
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though freeborn, and condemned to a cruel priton, 
though he was innocent. Another perſon, of leſs 
humility and prudence, would have told the ſtory of 
his life, and inſiſted on the moſt honourable circum- 
ftances. If he had done ſo, the Holy Ghoſt would 
have left a virtue in darkneſs, which rather than ſub- 
ſiſt in obſcurity, would have choſe to have been com. 
forted under misfortune, by the vain ſatisfaction of 
making itſelf admired ; whereas care has been taken 
to let all ages know what Joſeph would not have 
mentioned in ſecret, nor in the obſcure dungeon 
wherein he was ſhut up. 


II. Foſeph's advancement. The firſt deſcent of bis bre- 
thren into Egypt. Gen. xli, xlii. 

At the end of two full years, after the butler was 
reſtored, Pharaoh dreamed two dreams in the ſame 
night. In the one he ſaw ſeven fat kine coming up 
out of the river, which were devoured by ſeven other 
lean kine, that came up after them out of the fame 
river. In the ſecond he ſaw ſeven full ears of corn, 
which were preſently after devoured by ſeven thin 
ears. And when none of the wiſe men of Egypt 
could interpret theſe dreams, the butler remembered 
Joſeph, and ſpoke of him to the king, who cauſed 
him preſently to be brought out of priſon, and told 
him his dreams. Joſeph anſwered, that the ſeven fat 
kine and the ſeven full ears ſignified ſeven years of 
plenty; and the ſeven lean kine and thin ears ſigni- 
fied ſeven years of famine which were to ſucceed them. 
And he adviſed the king to look out a wiſe and dil- 


creet man, who ſhould be employed during the ſeven 


years of plenty to lay up part of the corn in public 
ſtore-houſes, that Egypt might be ſupplied from 
thence in the years of famine. This counſel pleaſed 
Pharaoh, and he ſaid to Joſeph, I appoint thee this 
day to rule over the land of Egypt; according to 
thy word ſhall my people be governed, and only J 


ſhall be greater than thou. At the ſame time he 4 * 
0 
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off his [x] ring from his hand, and put it upon Jo- 
ſeph's hand; and he made him to ride in the ſecond 
chariot which he had, and they cried before him, 
Bow the knee. He alſo changed his name, and gave 
him one which ſignified, The ſaviour of the world. 
The ſeven years of plenty fell out, as Joſeph had 
foretold. And he gathered up a great quantity of the 
corn, and laid it in the king's ſtore-houſes. The 
famine came next, and ſpread itſelf over all countries; 
but in Egypt there was corn. And when the people 
were almoſt famiſhed, they cried unto Pharaoh for 


bread. And he ſaid unto them, Go unto Joſeph, 


what he ſaith unto you, do. Joſeph then opened the 
ſtore-houſes, and ſold corn to the Egyptians and other 
nations. | f 

Jacob, having heard that there was corn in Egypt, 
ordered his ſons to go down thither. They went to 
the number of ten; for Jacob kept Benjamin with 
him, leſt ſome accident ſhould happen to him by the 
way. When they were come into Egypt, they pre- 
ſented themſelves before Joſeph, and bowed down 
before him. Joſeph knew his brethren, and ſeeing 
them lie at his feet, he remembered the dreams 
which he had formerly dreamed, but did not make 
himſelf known unto them. He ſpoke to them 


roughly, and treated them as ſpies, who were come 


to take a view of the country. But they anſwered 
him, My lord, we are come to buy corn; we are 
twelve brothers, all one man's ſons, who 1s in the land 
of Canaan. The youngeſt is left with our father, 
the other 1s dead. Well then, anſwers Joſeph, by 
this ye ſhall be proved. Send one of you to fetch 
your brother, and the reſt ſhall be kept in priſon. 
He thought fit however to detain but one of them. 
Struck with terror and remorſe, they ſaid one to ano- 
ther in their own Janguage, This diſtreſs is juſtly 
come upon us, for being guilty concerning our bro- 
ther. We ſaw the anguiſh of his ſovl, when he be. 
ſought us to have pity on him, but we would not hear 

[x] This ring was the royal ſeal, 
him; 
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him; therefore is this misfortune come upon us. 
Reuben, one of them, ſaid to them, Spake I nor 
then unto you, Do not ſin againſt the child. and you 
would not hear; therefore now is his blood required 
of you by God. Joſeph, who underſtood them, 
though they knew it not, could not refrain from 
weeping. He left them for a moment, and returned 
again to talk with them. Then he to6k Simeon, and 
bound him before their eyes; and privately com- 
manding his officers to reſtore every man's money into 
his ſack, they departed with their aſſes loaden with 
corn. | 


REFLECTIONS. 


Qu. Why did God leave Joſeph in priſon ſo many 
years, without ſeeming to be mindful of him? 

Anſ. This term, which ſeems long indeed to a pri- 
ſoner, was neceſſary to confirm Joſeph in humility, 
ſubmiſſian to the will of God, and patience. We 
ſhould have looked upon him with concern, had we 
ſeen him in bonds, and known his innocence. But 
Gad, who had a far more indulgent and tender com- 

ion for him, left him in a condition from which 
we ſhould have delivered him. He knew what was 
wanting to his virtue ; how long the remedies requi- 
fite for his health were to laſt. He ſaw his future 
temptations and dangers, and prepared for him during 
his bondage the aſſiſtances and ſtrength he would 
ftand in need of after his advancement. Thus he 
deals with his elect; he ſtrengthens them in patience 
and humility, and does not expoſe them to tempta- 
tion, till they are duly prepared to reſiſt it. 

Qu. How came Pharaoh fo eaſily to reſolve upon 
the choice of Joleph for his firſt miniſter, and to in- 
veſt a ſtranger and a foreigner with ſovereign power ? 

Anſ. It is the happineſs of a nation, when a prince 
is infpired with a ſalutary thought. Whilſt Joſeph 
was ſpeaking to the ears of Pharaoh, God inſtructed 
him in ſecret. He cauſed him to attend to the ſage ad- 
vice and prudent counlels of a ſtranger and a captive 1 
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and removed from him all the prejudices, which ſo 
frequently hinder perſons in high ſtation from ſub- 
mitting to the evidence of truth, and acknowledging 
an underſtanding ſuperior to their own. He made 
him comprehend, that a mere human wiſdom would 
be improper to execute what had been ſuggeſted to 
him by wiſdom from above, and that it would be in 
vain to ſeek out for any other miniſter, than the per- 

n whom God had choſen. Can we find, [y] ſays 

haraoh, ſuch a one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit 
e 

In talking thus, he entirely reformed the errors of 
a falſe policy, which conſiders virtue and religion as 
unſerviceable in the government of a ſtate, and finds 
an exact probity too great a check upon its views and 
projects. This ſtupid impiety is expoſed to eternal 
ſhame by an infidel king. He is convinced, that the 
more of the Spirit of God a minifter has, the more 
capable he is of governing a kingdom. And the 
leaſt attention ſuffices to diſcover, that the oppolite 
principle flows from the utter want of human under- 
ſtanding. 


Qu. What muſt we think of Joſeph's glory, when 


raiſed almoſt to a throne ? 

Anſ. The Holy Ghoſt informs us in another book, 
that the calumnies which had been caſt upon Joſeph, 
were then fully diſperſed, and the authors of them 
convicted of forgery. [z] As for them that had accuſed 
him, ſbe ſhewed them to be liars, and gave him per petual 
glory. Thus the pomp which ſurrounded him, was 
the triumph of virtue. It was virtue, that was ex- 
poſed a ſpectacle to all nations; that was ſeated in a 
magnificent chariot, from whence ſhe inſtructed the 
righteous in all ages, never to give way to deſpair, 
but to retain an invincible patience. It was before 
virtue, that all the world bent the knee, and Joſeph 
was the herald, exhorting all men to the practice of 
virtue, at the ſame time that the herald, who went 


[3] Gen. xli. 38. [z] Wi&. x. 14. 
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before him, required that external mark of reſpect to 
be paid to the firſt miniſter of Pharaoh. | 

Qu. Were Joſeph's dreams fulfilled, with reſpe& 
to his brethren ? 

Anſ. They were evidently ſo, upon their fallin 
proſtrate at his feet. [a] And Foſeph's brethren came, 
and bowed down themſelves before him with their-faces to 
the earth. Thus was brought to paſs what they had 
been ſo apprehenſive of, when they knew not the 
intereſt they had in owning him for their maſter, 
The more they ſtrove to prevent it, and make them- 
ſelves independent of him, the more they contributed 
to advance his authority. They reſolved not to fall 
down before him, whilſt they had him amongſt them; 
but go to ſeek him in Egypt, to throw themſelves 
at his feet. They forſook him, and would have 
taken away his life, when ſent to them by their 
father; but were compelled to appear before him, 
after a kind of reſurrection, with fear and trembling, 
They fall down before him like Egypt and the other 
nations, whoſe example they follow, and are not 
afraid of being rejected by him, becauſe they look 
upon him as the ſaviour of the world ; whereas they 
had before been apprehenſive of being ſubject to 
him, whilſt they conſidered only their own depreſ- 
ſion in his advancement. 

Qu. What do we learn from the remorſe of Jo- 
ſeph's brethren, for the cruel treatment they had 
ſhewn him ? 

Anſ. We ſee in their ſelf-accuſations both the force 
of conſcience, and the advantage of the holy educa- 
tion Jacob gave his children, which, though not 
always void of offence, was ſtill never totally ex- 
tinguiſhed ; they revered the law, which condemned 
their actions. We are verily guilty, [&] ſaid they one 
to another, concerning our brother, and therefore is this 
diftreſs juſtly come upon us. Men can never entirely 
efface the ſenſe, which God has impreſſed upon their 
hearts of his preſence and juſtice. They will never 

La] Gen, xlii. 6, [6] Ibid, xlii. 22. 
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f 
ſucceed in perſuading themſelves, that fin is in its 
nature indifferent, or was not ſeen, or will remain un- 
puniſhed. Their fears may be removed ſometimes by 
the patience and ſilence of their judge, or the number 
of their accomplices ; but when vengeance comes to 
ſhew itſelf, they ſhall be the firſt to own that they 
have deſerved it, and their accomplices will then ſeem 
to them but as ſo many witneſſes, who are ready to 


accuſe and confound them. 


III. The ſecond deſcent of Jacob's children into Egypt. 
Joſeph made known to his brethren. Gen. xlili, xliv, 
xlv. 

When Jacob's children, upon their return, had 
told him all that had befallen them, the impriſonment 
of Simeon, and the expreſs order they had received 
to carry Benjamin down into Egypt, the ſorrowful 
news filled him with grief, and renewed his former 
concern for the loſs of Joſeph. He long refuſed 
to let his dear Benjamin go, in whom he placed 
his ſole conſolation. But at laſt, ſeeing there was a 
neceſſity for it, and that otherwiſe both mult periſh. 
by famine, he conſented to his departure upon the 
repeated aſſurances his other children gave him, that 
they would bring him back again. They all then ſet 
out together with preſents for Joſeph, and double the 
money they had found in their facks. 

Being come into Egypt, they preſented themſclves 
before Foleph. As ſoon as he law them, and Ben- 
jamin with them, he ſaid to the ruler of his houſe, 
Bring theſe men home, and ſlay, and make ready, 
for theſe men ſhall eat with me at noon. The ſtew- 
ard executed Joſeph's order, and brought them into 
his houſe. Surpriſed at this treatment, they imagin- 
ed he had ſought for an occaſion againſt them, be- 
cauſe of the money they had found in their ſacks, 
They then began to juſtify themſelves to the ſteward, 
by ſaying, they knew not how it came to paſs, but 
as a proof of their honelty, they had brought back 


the money. The ſteward encouraged them, bidding 
SS them 
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them not be afraid ; that their God, and the God of 
their fathers, had given them treaſure in their ſacks; 
but that for his part, he had their money. And 
ſtraitway he brought out Simeon unto them. They 
had water then given them, and when they had waſhed 


their feet, they waited for the coming in of Joſeph. 


When Joſeph came home, they bowed chemſelves 
to him to the earth, and offered him their preſents. 
Joſeph having graciouſly aſked them of their welfare, 
ſaid to them, Your father, the old man of whom 


you ſpake, is he yet alive? And they anſwered, 


Thy ſervant our father is in good health, he is yet 
alive. And at the fame time they bowed themſelves 
down to the earth again. Joſeph caſting his eyes 
upon Benjamin, And is this, ſays he, your younger 
brother, of whom ye ſpake to me ? God be gracious, 
adds he to him, unto thee, my ſon. And Joſeph 
made haſte to go out; for the ſight of his brother 
had affected him fo much, that he could no longer 
refrain from tears. Preſently after he returned to his 
brethren, and having ordered victuals to be brought 
in, he fat down to cat with them. 


When Joſeph had eaten with his brethren, he gave 


a ſecret order to his ſteward, to fill their ſacks with 


corn, and to put every man's money in his ſack's 
mouth; and put my filver cup, ſays he, in the ſack 
of the youngeſt. His ſteward obeyed, and the next 
morning they departed with their aſſes loaden with 
corn. But they were ſcarce got out of the town, 
before Joſeph {cnt his ſteward after them, to charge 
them with ſtealing his cup. They were much ſur- 
priſed to find themiclves accuſed of fo baſe an action, 
which they had never ſo much as thought of. We 


brought back, ſaid they, the money we found in our 


ſacks mouths, how then ſhould we ſteal out of thy 
lord's houſe filver or gold? With whomiqever of thy 
jervants it is found, let him die; and alſo we will be 


my Jord's bondimen. The ſteward took them at their 


words; and ſearching their ſacks, beginning with the 
eldelt, the cup was found in Benjamin's ſack. 


They 
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They returned to the city in great affliction, and 
went to throw themſelves at Joſeph's feet. After ſome 
reproaches, he told them, that he, in whoſe ſack the 
cup was found, ſhould continue his ſlave. Then Ju- 
dah, having aſked leave to {peak, repreſented to Jo- 
ſeph, that if they returned to their father withour 
bringing back with them the ſon he ſo tenderly loved, 
they ſhould kill him with ſorrow. I, adds he, became 
a ſurety for him with my father; let me therefore, I 
pray thee, abide in his ſtead a bondman to my lord: 
for I cannot return without him, left I ſee the evil that 
ſhall come upon my father. 

At theſe words Joſeph could refrain himſelf no 
longer. He commanded all that were preſent to go out 
from him. Then the tears falling from his eyes, he 
cried aloud, and ſaid to his brethren, I am Joſeph. 


Does my father yet live? And they could not anſwer 


him, for they were troubled at his preſence. He then 
ſpoke gently to them, and ſaid, Come near to me. And 
as they came near, I am Joſeph, ſays he, your brother, 
whom you fold into Egypt. Now therefore be not 
grieved and angry with yourſelves, that you fold me 
hither ; for God ſent me before you to preſerve life. 
So now it was not you that ſent me hither, but God. 
Go, tell my father, that God hath made me lord of 
all Egypt. Let him make haſte to come down, and 
he ſhall dwell near me; and I will nouriſh him ard all 
his family, for there are yet five years more of famine, 
You fee with your eyes, that it is I who am talking to 
you, Tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and 
of all that you have ſeen, and make haſte to bring him 
down hither. And when he had ſaid thus, he fell 
upon Benjamin's neck, and embraced him with tears. 
And he kiſſed all his brethren, and after that they 
were encouraged to talk with him. 

The news was ſoon ſpread through the whole court. 
Pharaoh expreſſed his ſatisfaction in it to Joſeph, » 1 
bad him preſently bring down all his family 
Egypt. Joſeph diſmiſſed his brethren with prov 
tor their journey, and waggons to bring dowr 
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father, their wives and children, When they were 
come into the land of Canaan, they ſaid to Jacob, Jo- 
ſeph your ſon is yet alive, and he is governor over all 
the land of Egypt. Jacob's heart fainted, for he be- 
lieved them not. But at laſt, when he had heard all 
that had paſt, and had ſeen the waggons, and the 
other preſents his fon had ſent, he ſaid it is enough, 
Joſeph my. ſon is yer alive, I will go and ſee him be- 
fore I die. He ſoon after took his journey with all 
his family, and went down into Egypt. And when he 
had paid his reſpects to the king, Joſeph placed him 


in the land of Goſhen, the moſt fruitful part of Egypt, 


where Jacob lived ſeventy years. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Qu. Joleph's diſcovering himſelf to his brethren is 
the molt affecting and tender part of his ſtory, but is 
preceded by ſtrange circumſtances. In ſhort, how 
can we reconcile his forgetfulneſs and indifference to- 
wards his father and brethren, whom he leaves expoſed 
to the fatal conſequences of -a cruel famine, and the 
extreme ſeverity he uſes them with in calumniating 
and impriſoning them; how, I ſay, can we reconcile 
all this with that goodneſs and tenderneſs, which can- 
not help ſhewing itſelf ar the very time that he is uling 


them thus ſeverely ? | 


Anſ. Tis this ſeeming contradiction, which ſhould 
let us ſce, that there is ſome myſtery concealed under 
the outſide of an action, which otherways might of- 
fend reaſon, and appear oppoſite to the ſentiments 
_ nature has implanted in the hearts of all man- 

ind. 

Joſeph ſold by his brethren to the Egyptians, con- 
ſidered by Jacob as dead, forgotten by all his family, 
honoured in the mean time and ruling in Egypt, is in- 
conteſtably the figure of Jeſus Chriſt, delivered into 
the hands of the Gentiles by the Jews, generally re- 
nounced by his own nation, put to death by their 
cruel envy, owned and adored by the Gentiles as their 
Saviour and their King, 
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In the firſt journey the children of Jacob made into 
Egypt, tis ſaid, [c] that Joſeph knew his brethren, but 
was not known by them, This is the condition of the 
Jews. By refuſing to ſubmit to Jeſus Chriſt, they 
ceaſed to ſee him, but could not free themſelves from 
his dominion. They read the ſcriptures, and there 
they find their Lord without knowing him. They ſaw 
him, and did not receive him. He ſpoke to them in 
parables, becauſe they were unworthy to hear the 


myſteries which they refuſed to believe. But the veil * 


will not always remain over their heart. 

During the long interval their blindneſs laſts, they 
ſuffer a cruel famine, not of material bread, but as the 
prophet had foretold, of the word of God, which 
tney are not allowed to underſtand. [d] I will ſend 
a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirſt 
for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. The 
land of Canaan is condemned to a toral ſterility. The 
true bread of life is found only in Egypt. Whoever 
would live muſt neceſſarily go down thither; and till 
Benjamin, the laſt of Jacob's children, and the figure 
of the latter Jews, appears there in perſon, the famine 
will ſorely afſlict that wretched nation, 

Hitherto Joſeph ſhall appear to be hard-hearted to- 
wards his brethren. He ſhall ſpeak to them as though 
he knew them not, with an angry voice and a rigid 
countenance. [e] He made himſelf firange unto them, 
and ſpake roughly to them. Tis thus that Chriſt has 
tong behaved towards an ungrateful and blind people. 
He appears not to know his brethren according to the 
fleſh. He ſeems to have forgotten the fathers of a 
faithleſs and bloody generation. 

Yet Joſeph offered violence to himſelf in conceal- 
ing his affection. He could not refrain from weeping ; 
he was obliged to turn aſide, to hide his face, and 
withdraw from time to time to vent his tears. The 
pains he took to conceal them, was the figure of that 
lecret mercy hid in the boſom of God, and reſerved 
till the time appointed in his eternal counſel. The 

Le] Gen, xlii. 8. [4] Amos viii. 11. [e] Gen. xlii. 7. 
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promiſes of God will be accompliſhed upon Iſrael; 
for his gifts are, without repentance, and his truth en- 
dureth for ever. But a juſt ſeverity ſuſpends the 
effects of a clemency, which our groans, joined to 


thoſe of the prophets, are to haſten, 
Qu. Can Joſeph be looked upon in any other cir- 
cumſtances of his life as the figure of Jeſus Chriſt ? 
Anſ. There are few ſaints of the Old Teſtament, 
in whom God has been pleaſed to expreſs ſo many cir- 
cumſtances of reſemblance with his Son as in Joſeph. 
The bare repetition of them will be an evident proof 


of this obſervation. 


PARTICULARS of AGREEMENT between JESUS 
CnuxIs r and JosEpn. 


Jostzpn. 

He 1s hated of his bre- 
thren. 

1. For accuſing them 
of ſome great crime. 

2. For being affection- 
ately beloved by his fa- 
ther. 


3. For foretelling his 
future glory. 


He is ſent by his father 
to his brethren at a diſ- 
tance. 

His brethren conſpire 


againſt his life. 


He is ſold for twenty 
pieces of ſilver. 

He is given up into the 
hands of ſtrangers by his 
own brethren. 


His 


Jzsus CnrisrT, 
He is hated by the Jews. 


1. For reproving them 
for their fins. 

2. For declaring him- 
ſelf to be the Son of God, 
and ſaying, that God him- 
ſelf called him his well- 
belovedSon, 

3. For fortelling, that 
they ſhould fee him ſitting 
at the right-hand of God, 

He is ſent by God his 


father to the loſt ſheep of 


the houſe of Iſrael. 
The Jews form a de- 
ſign of putting him to 
death. Y 
He is ſold for thirty 
pieces of ſilver. 
He is delivered up to 
the Romans by the Jews. 


The 
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His garment was dip- 
ped in blood, 


He is condemned by 
Potiphar, without any 
one's ſpeaking in his be- 
half. 

He ſuffers in ſilence, 


Placed between two 
criminals, he foretels the 
advancement of the one, 
andthe approaching death 
of the other. 

He lies three years in 
priſon, 

He arrives at glory by 
ſufferingsand humilitions. 


He is ſet over the houſe 
of Pharaoh, and over all 


Egypt, 


Pharaoh alone is above 


him. 


He was called the Sa- 
viour of the world. 


All bend the knee be- 


fore him. 


The famine is in all 
lands; there is no bread 
but in Egypt, where Jo- 
ſeph goyerns, 


All 


The humanity he was 
clothed with, ſuffers a 
bloody death. 

He is condemned, and 
no body ſpeaks in his de- 
fence. 


He ſuffers all kind of 
injuries and puniſhments, 
without complaining. 

Placed between two 
thieves, he foretels the 
one, that he ſhould go in- 
to paradiſe, and lets the 
other die impenitent. 

He lies three days in 
the grave. 

It behoved that Chriſt 
ſhould ſuffer, and thus en- 
ter into his glory, 

He is made head of the 
church, and every crea- 
ture is made ſubject unto 
him. 

He is above every crea- 
ture, but ſubject to Go 
as man. | 

His name of Jze$vus 
ſignifies a ſaviour, and is 
indeed the only one by 
whom we can be ſaved. 
Every creature muſt 
bow at the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

Poverty and error are 
univerſal; truth and grace 
are found only in the 
church, where Jeſus Chriit 


reigns, 
There 
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All are ſent back to There is no ſalvation, 
Joſeph by Pharaoh. no grace but by Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
All the neighbouring All nations are admit- 
people come into Egypt ted into the church to ob- 
to buy corn. tain ſalvation. 


Joſeph's brethren come The Jews will one day 


to him, own him, fall return to Jeſus Chriſt, 
down before him, and are own him, worſhip him, 
fixed in Egypt. | and enter into the church. 


In all theſe applications, and I could add ſeveral 
others, is there any thing forced or conſtrained ? 
Could pure chance have poſſibly thrown together ſo 
many reſembling circurpftances, ſo different, and at 
the {ame time ſo natural? I ſhould as ſoon ſay, that 
the moſt finiſhed and reſembling portrait was alſo the 
effect of mere chance. It is plain, that an intelligent 
hand did purpoſely contrive and apply all theſe co- 
lours to make a perfect picture, and that the deſign 
of God in joining together ſo many ſingular circum- 
ftances in the life of Joſeph, was to deſgribe the prin- 
cipal lines in that of his Son. We ſhould therefore 
know the hiſtory of Joſeph only by halves, if we ſtop- 

d at the bare ſurface, without informing our- 

Ives of the hidden and myſterious ſenſe, wherein 
the moſt eſſential part of it conſiſts, as Jeſus Chriſt 1s 
the end of the law and of all the ſcriptures, 

I beg the reader to obſerve, that though theſe par- 
ticulars relating to Joſeph and Jeſus Chriſt are ſo ex- 
tremely natural and alike, there is no mention made 
of their agreement either in the goſpels, or the writ- 
ings of the apoſtles; which ſhews, that befides the 
figures which are explained in the New Teſtament, 
there are others ſo =o and evident, that we cannot 
reaſonably doubt of their containing alſo ſome myſtery. 
Bur we mult be very cautious and referved upon this 
Jaſt kind, eſpecially when we are inſtructing youth, and 

rincipally inſiſt upon the figures of which Chriſt and 
* apoſtles have made the application. 6 
A R- 
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ARTICLE THE SECOND. 


The miraculous DELIVER ANCE of JERUSALEM un- 
der HEZEK1AH. 


SHALL treat of this fact only in the life of the 


in Sacred Hiftory, and moſt proper to make us ſen- 
ſible of the omnipotence of God, and his watchful- 
neſs over thoſe who place their confidence in him. And 
here I ſhall barely point out the principal circum- 
ſtances, which the reader may ſee at large, if he con- 
ſults the hiſtorical books, that give an account of it, 
and eſpecially the prophecies of Iſaiah, which contain 
a very clear and expreſs prediction of it. 

[/] Sennacherib, king of the Aſſyrians, was ſet out 
from Nineveh with a formidable army, deſigning to 
deſtroy utterly the city of Jeruſalem with its king and 
inhabitants. [g] He aſſured himſelf of victory, and 
inſulted before-hand the God of Jeruſalem, ſaying, 
he would treat him as he had done the gods of all 
the other cities and kingdoms he had conquered. 

[>] He knew not that he was but an inſtrument in 
the hand of God, who called him by an hiſſing (as 
the ſcripture expreſſes it) from the end of the earth, 
not to deſtroy, but to correct his people. 

All oppoſition gave way before the victorious arms 
of thisprince ; in a little time he made himſelf maſter 
of all the fortified places in the land of Judah. [i] Je- 
ruſalem was in great conſternation. Hezekiah had 
taken all neceſſary meaſures to put the city in a con- 
dition to make a vigorous defence ; but he relied 
only upon the divine aſſiſtance for its deliverance. 


I God had engaged himſelf by a ſolemn and fre- 


7 ] 3 Rings xvili. 13. [7] —— XXXiii. 2, 8. 
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quently repeated promiſe to defend the city againſt 
the aſfault of the king of. Aſſyria, but upon con- 
dition that the inhabitants ſnould depend only up- 
on him, ſhould remain quiet, and not ſeek aid from 
the king of Egypt. In returning and reſt ſhall ye be 
ſaved, [1] ſaid he to them, in quietneſs and in confidence 
Hall be your ftrength. Im] He had ſeveral times de- 
clared to them, that the 1 of Egypt ſhould 
turn to their ſhame and confuſion. [»] To ren- 
der this prediction ſtill more ſenſible to them, he 
had obliged the prophet Iſaiah to walk naked and 
. barefoot through the midſt of Jeruſalem, declaring 


that ſuch ſhould be the fate of the Egyptians and 


Ethiopians. 

The great men, the politicians, could not be ſatiſ- 
fied to continue unactive, and rely _ the promiſe 
of God. [o] They collected a conſiderable ſum of 
money, and ſent deputies to the king of Egypt to im- 
plore his aſſiſtance. Several of them thought fit to 


retire into that country, in hopes of finding a fecure 


retreat there againſt the evils with which they were 
threatened. God ſeveral times reproached them for 
it by his prophet, but always in vain. And the holy 
king Hezekiah inceſſantly repeated to them: [p] The 
Lord will deliver us; Jeruſalem ſhall not be delivered inta 
the hand of the Aſſyrians. But they hearkened not unto 
him. 

[4] This holy king, fearing he had done wrong in 
breaking the treaty he had made with the king of Aſ- 


ſyria, reſolved, in order to have nothing to reproach 


himſelf with, and all poſſible right on his fide, to 
make him entire catisfadion. He therefore ſent am- 
baſſadors to Lachiſh, and ſaid to him, I have offended, 
return from me; that which thou putteſt on me will 
bear. And the king of Aﬀyria appointed Hezekiah 
to give him three hundred talents of filver, and thirty 


L] Iſa. xxx. 15. a Le] Ibid, xxx. 
Ln] Ibid. 1—5. ; p] 2 Kings xviii. 32. xix. 10. 
UN Ibid. XX, i—6&. 94 Ibid. Xxvili. 19. 
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talents of gold. This ſum he raiſed with muc 

ficulty, and ſent it to him. There was reaſon to hope, 
that ſuch a ſtep would have difarmed the rage of Sen- 
nacherib; but he grew more haughty upon it, and 
adding perfidy to injuſtice, he ſent immediately a large 
body of troops againſt Jeruſalem, with orders to Rab- 
ſhakeh, who commanded that detachment, to ſum- 
mon Hezekiah and the inhabitants to ſurrender, in 
the name of the great king, the king of Aſſyria. This 
officer diſcharged his commiſſion in terms full of con- 
tempt for the king of Judah, and inſults againſt the 
God of Iſrael. When Hezekiah heard it, he rent his 


clothes, put ſackcloth upon his loins, and went into 


the houſe of the Lord; from whence he diſpatched 
his principal officers to Iſaiah, to tell him the inſolent 
words of Rabſhakeh. The prophet replied, You ſhall 
ſay thus to your maſter, Thus faith the Lord, Be 


not afraid of the words which thou haſt heard, with 


which the ſervants of the king of Aſſyria have blaſ- 
phemed me. Behold, I will fend a blaſt upon him, 
and he ſhall hear a rumour, and ſhall return to his 
own land, and I will cauſe him to fall by the ſword in 
his own land. 

r In the mean time Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
had ſent meſſengers to Jeruſalem, to aſſure the inha- 
bitants that he was coming up to their relief. And 
ſoon after he arrived with his whole army, joined to 
that of the Egyptians. {s] Upon the firſt news that 
Sennacherib received of it, he reſolved to march 
againſt him. But firſt he ſent his ambaſſadors to He- 
zekiah with a letter full of blaſphemies againſt the God 
of Iſrael. The holy king, in great affliction, went 
ſtrait to the temple, ſpread forth this impious let- 
ter before the Lord, and repreſented to him ina lively 
and pathetic prayer, that it was againſt him they 
fought, that the glory of his name was affected, and 
that for this reaſon he preſumed to aſk a miracle of 
him, that all the kingdoms of the earth might know, 
that he alone was the Lord and the true God. In that 


[7] Ifa. XVili, 1 3. [5] 2 Kings xix. 9, 34 
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moment Iſaiah ſent to tell Hezekiah, that the Lotd 
had heard his prayer, and the city ſhould not even be 
beſieged. Whom, ſays God, addreſſing himſelf to 
Sennacherib, haſt thou reproached and blaſphemed ? 
Againſt whom haſt thou exalted thy voice, and lift 
up thy hands on high ? Even againft the Holy One 
of Iſrael. Becauſe thy rage againſt me, and the tu- 
mult is come up into mine ears, therefore I will put 
my hook in thy noſe, and my bridle in thy lips, and [ 
will turn thee back by the way by which thou cameſt. 
[/] The king of Ethiopia, full of confidence in the 
number of his troops, thought that the ſight of them 
would ſuffice to put the Aſſyrians to flight, and ſet Je- 
ruſalem free. He knew not the curſe which God had 
denounced againſt him, for preſuming to declare him- 
ſelf the protector and deliverer of Jeruſalem and the 
people of God, as though both had been without hope 
or refuge, unleſs he had haſtened to take upon him 
their defence. His army was cut to pieces. The 
Naughter was ſo great, and the flight ſo ſwift, that 
there was no perſon left to bury the dead. After this 
victory, the king of Aſſyria carried the war into Egypt 
itſelf. All there was in diſorder and confuſion. God 
had taken away counſel and prudence from the wiſe 
counſellors of Egypt, and mingled a perverſe ſpirit 
in the midſt thereof. He deprived their leaders of all 
ſtrength and courage ; ſo that they made no reſiſtance, 
and the whole country lay expoſed to the diſcretion of 
an avaricious and cruel prince, who carried away an 
infinite number of captives, as [a] Iſaiah had foretold. 
[x] When Sennacherib had returned with his vic- 
torious troops before Jeruſalem, it is eaſy to imagine 
how great the conſternation of the city muſt have been. 
They ſaw an immenſe army encamped at their gates, 
and all the neighbouring country covered with cha- 
riots of war. The enemy was preparing to lay ſiege 
to the city, and lift up their voice againſt mount Sion. 
The time of their deſtruction ſeemed to draw nigh ; 
but it, was that of divine mercy, and their deliverance. 
Le] Iſa. xviii, xix. Lu] Ibid, xx. - [x] I ad. xxii. 1, 5, 7- 
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That very night (which doubtleſs preceded the day 
appointed for a general attack) the angel of the Lord 
came into the camp of the Aſſyrians, and flew an hun- 
dred and fourſcore and five thouſand men. Senna- 
cherib riſing at the break of day, beheld the dead 
bodies, and immediately returned to Nineveh, where 
he was ſoon after ſlain by his own ſons in the temple, 
and in the preſence of his gods. 


REFLECTIONS. 
I. Sennacberib the Inſtrument of God's Wrath. 


3] Iſaiah, foretelling the departure of Sennacherib 
and his army, ſpeaks of God in a manner ſuitable to 
the grandeur and majeſty of the Almighty. He has 
only to give the ſignal, and ſet up the ſtandard, and 
all the princes of the earth repair to it. All the kings 
of the world are but as flies in compariſon of him, 
All their power is weakneſs in his ſight. [z] He hiſ- 
ſes for them, and they march. It was a great conſo- 
lation to the faithful of thoſe days, to know for cer- 
tain that all the evils which befel chem were ordained 
by divine providence ;. that God ſent them as reme- 
dies, and not barely as puniſhments ; that men were 
only the miniſters of his juſtice ; and that they were 
guided by his wiſdom at the time they were thinking 
to gratify their own paſſions. 

[a] It is God himſelf, that reveals to us the extra- 
vagant imaginations of Sennacherib, who being no 


more than a ſervant, thinks himſelf the maſter, and 


not ſeeing the hand which employs him, aſcribes all 
to his own, and fears not to ſet himſelf in the place 
of God. Can the inſtrument, ſays God, boaſt itſelf 
againſt the artiſt who makes uſe of it ? Does the work 
* belong to the inſtrument or the workman ? 
$ 1t not the height of folly, that the inſtrument ſhould 


2 — * * 9 Iſa. vii. 18. 
2 E 1/5 the a I i „X. 7215. 
and for the e land A Ha 
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riſe up againſt the hand and underſtanding that em- 
ploy it? Vet thus did the king of Aſſyria think and 
act. 


II. The GREAT MEN APPLY to the KINGS of 
ETHIOPIA and EGYPT. 


We ſce here how dangerous it is to prefer the views 
of human prudence to thoſe of faith. God had pro- 
miſed to deliver Jeruſalem, provided the inhabitants 
would keep themſelves quiet, and place their ſole con- 
fidence in him. Here they were to fix. But the aſ. 
ſiſtance of God was inviſible, and ſeemed at a diſtance, 
The danger was preſent and augmented daily. The 
ſuccours of Egypt were nigh at hand, and ſeemed 
certain. According to all the rules of human policy, 
nothing ought to have been omitted towards obtaining 
the protection of two ſuch powerful kings, as thoſe of 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Beſides, would it not be tempting 
God, to expect a miracle ? And in the extreme danger 
they were, would it not be folly to continue unactive? 
The event will ſhew, whether theſe politicians or He- 
zekiah reaſoned moſt juſtly, 


III. The impicus SPEECHES, and blaſpheming Lzr- 


TER of SENNACHERIB. 


[5] The Speeches and Letter of Sennacherib with 
reaſon appear impious, ſenſeleſs, and deteſtable in the 
mouth of a worm againſt the majeſty of heaven. This 
prince, blinded by his ſucceſs, and not knowing whence 
it aroſe, entertained the ſame notions of the God of Ju- 
dah, as of all the other gods, whoſe power, in his opi- 
nion, was confined to certain regions, and ſome par- 
ticular effects, and were capable of being entirely over- 
thrown, notwithſtanding their divinity. He ſaw no- 
thing in the God of Iſrael to diſtinguiſh him from 
the multitude of gods he had conquered. His empire 
was incloſed within the narrow limits of a ſmall 
country, and confined to the mountains. His name 


[5] 2 Kings xix, 
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was ſcarce known among the neighbouring nations. 
This God had already ſuffered the ten tribes to be car- 
ried away by the kings of Nineveh. He had juſt loſt 
all the fortified places of the tribe of Judah, which 
alone was left him ; and all his dominions, all his peo- 
ple, all his worſhippers, and his whole religion were 
reduced to a ſingle city, in all outward appearance 
without any power to ſecure itſelf from the deſtrug- 
tion, which Sennacherib looked upon as inevitable. 
Tis admirable to ſee in what manner God is pleaſed 
to confound the inſolent pride of this prince, who 
cauſed himſelf to be called the great king, the king 
by way of excellence ; who conſidered himſelf as an 
invincible conqueror, as the lord of the earth, and the 
ſubduer of men and gods. This prince, ſo proud and 
haughty, the God of Iſrael will treat as a wild beaſt 
he will put a hook in his noſe, and a bridle in his 
mouth, and turn him back with diſgrace and infamy 
by the ſame way that he came triumphant and glori- 
ous. Such is the fate of human pride. 


IV. The DETAT of the Kine of ETHIOPIA. 


'Tis eaſy to diſcern in the puniſhment of the king 
of Ethiopia the jealouſy of the Lord of hoſts againſt 
whomever pretends to be his rival, or to ſhare with 
him in glory, by preſuming to aſſiſt him in the preſer- 
vation of his inheritance, or in freeing it from diffi- 
culties wherein his promiſes had too far engaged it : 
and in the fad fate of the Iſraelites, who had recourſe 
to Egypt, we may plainly ſee the condemnation of all 
ſuch, as either doubt of the promiſes made to the 
church, whereof Jeruſalem 1s certainly the figure, or 
who think that, under certain difficult and dangerous 
circumſtances, they ſtand in need of human ſtrength 
and wiſdom. 


v. The ARM of the AsSYRIANS CUT OFF by the 
DESTROYING ANGEL. 


The ſhort and plain manner, in which this wonder- 
ful event is related in the hiſtorical books, is truly 
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worthy of the grandeur of God. And it came to paſj 


* that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and 


ſmote in the camp of the Aſſyrians an hundred fourſcore 
and five thouſand. With what eaſe can God bring 
down the pride of an haughty prince, deſtroy ſo many 
brave officers, and exterminate ſo numerous and for. 
midable an army? It coſts him but a blaſt: 7 will 
ſend, ſaid he, a blaſt upon him, and be ſhall return into 
his own land. 

But the ſublimity that appears in the propher's 
Ryle, who foretold all the circumſtances of this great 
event, is no leſs worthy the Divine Majeſty, who here 


diſplayed his omnipotence in ſo wonderful a manner, 


With what noble ideas do the expreſſions of Iſaiah pre- 
ſent us ? [c] When all ſeemed deſperate, I will change 
the face of affairs in a moment, ſaid the Lord, it foal} 
be at an inſtant, ſuddenly. When the enemies of Jetuſa- 
lem, who know not that they act by my commiſſion, 
ſhall think themſelves maſters, I will make them as 
ſmall as the duſt in one night. I will ſcatter them as 
a whirlwind. They ſhall find no general in the morn- 
ing, not one officer with his company ; and the con- 
fidence they had that Jeruſalem was theirs, ſhall be 
like the imagination of an hungry man in his dream, 
who thinks that he eats, but wakes and finds him- 
ſelf empty. It fhall even be as when @ hungry man 
dreameth, and behold he eateth ; and he awaketh, and his 
foul is empty. | 

The ſenſeleſs pride of Sennacherib, his impious 
blaſphemies, awaken the Lord, who ſeemed as though 
he were aſleep. And then they underſtand the full 
force and energy of thoſe words, [d] Now will I ariſe, 
now will I be exalted, now will I lift up myſelf. From 
his throne and ſanctuary upon mount Sion God ſends 
forth thunder and lightning; from his altar in Jeru- 
ſalem, the ſacred furnace, where a perpetual fire burn; 
to his glory, proceeds avenging flames to devour hi; 


7 Iſa. xxix. 5, 8. peating the word zow. * Je me 
] Oy XxXiii. 10. The © leverai maintenant, je ſignaleral 
French tranſlation loſes a great part ma grandeur, je ferai eclater ma 
of the beauty of this, by not re- © puillance,” N 
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enemies. [e] Thus ſaith the Lord, whoſe fire is in Sion, 
and whoſe furnace is in Feruſalem. 

In effect, [F] Iſaiah deſcribes the ſurpriſing de- 
ſtruction of a whole army, offered up to the juſt ven- 
geance of a jealous God ſo unworthily inſulted, as a 

ublic and ſolemn ſacrifice. The hand of the Lord, 
Ey the prophet, ſhall ſmite and ſcatter, and univer- 
fally deſtroy. The terrible noiſe of his thunder ſhall 
be to him and his ſervants, whom he undertakes to de- 
fend, as an agreeable concert of tabrets and harps, 
and other inſtruments of muſic, which upon great 
feaſts accompany the offering of ſacrifice; and the 
Aſſyrians ſacrificed to his vengeance ſhall be to him as 
a ſolemn victim. | 


VI. Reasons of Govp's PATIENCE in BEARING 
with SENNACHER1B, and his SLOWNESS in the 
DgeLIivVERANCE of JERUSALEM. 


No one knows the deſigns of God before they are 
executed; and whilſt they are accompliſting, it is im- 
poſſible to point out where numberleſs events will 
end, whereof we can neither perceive the connexion, 
the uſes, nor motives, and which ſeem to induce the 
neceſſity of univerſal ruin. . 

When the public evils began to ſhew themſelves in 
the time of Hezekiah, they ſeemed to be extreme, 
When all the country was ruined, and the cities de- 
ſtroyed, thoſe misfortunes were believed without re- 
ſource, and incapable of remedy. But when Jeruſa- 
lem ſaw the formidable army of the Aſſyrians at their 
gates, the famine and the peſtilence raging within, 
and all human hope cut off by the defeat of the Erhio- 
— who were coming up to their relief; it then 
eemed folly to expect a miraculous protection, ſince 
God had oppoſed all outward means of help, and de- 
clared in favour of the enemy. 

A weak faith was incapable of ſupporting ſo long 
a trial, and thoſe who had the ſtrongeſt and moſt per- 
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ſevering, were aſtoniſhed at the ſlowneſs where with 
God fulfilled his promiſes, and ſurpriſed at his pa- 
tience in ſuffering all to periſh, and be reduced almoſt 
to a condition of not being the better for his aſſiſtance. 
But it belongs not to the clay to judge of the time 
that is taken up in the faſhioning it. The firſt ſtrokes 
of the chiſel do not poliſh a ſtone, or form a beauti- 
ful ſtatue : nor is it a moderate fire that will melt and 
purify gold. God attends to his own wiſdom and 
mercy and not to the thoughts of man, in compleating 


his works. He does not leave them imperfect, in 


compliance with their ſhort views or impatience, he 
perſeveres in his deſigns, though he deſpiſes not the 
groans and tears of his ſervants, till all that he has re- 
ſolved is accompliſhed. 

He then lays aſide all the preparations, ſprings, 
and movements he made uſe of, to bring about his 
works. He ſtops the hands which he conducted; he 
ſuſpends the action of the inſtruments, which are now 
no longer ſerviceable, he permits not the chiſel to cut 
the figure that is thoroughly perfected; and he breaks 
in pieces abundance of materials, that were employed 
only for a ſeaſon. 

*Twas thus God dealt with Sennacherib: he uſed 
him as an inſtrument to correct his people, and purity 
Jeruſalem. After he had reduced the city to a ſmall 
number of righteous perſons, who were deeply hum- 
bled under his afflicting hand, he then thought of 

uniſhing the blaſphemies of that prince, whole pride 

d led him into impiety. Ven the Lord had performed 
his whole work upon mount Sion, and on Feruſalem, then, 
ſaid he, I will puniſh the fruit of the ſtout heart of the 
king of Aſſyria, and the glory of his high looks. 


VII. Truſt in Gop the prevailing CHARACTER 
of HEZEKIAH. 


"Tis remarkable, that the Holy Ghoſt, the ſole 
good judge of real merit, in drawing the character of 
io holy a prince as Hezekiah, reſts ſatisfied with ſay- 

ing, 
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ing, that he truſted in the Lord God of Iſrael. [g] 
The ſcripture adds, that he carried this virtue farther 
than any of the kings of Judah, who came after him, 
or went before him. Faith indeed was never put to 
ſo long and ſo ſevere a trial. All was againſt him. 
It looked like folly to wait any longer for the aſſiſtance 
of heaven, when all was deſperate, and to refuſe upon 
a ſingle man's word either to ſubmit to the king of 
Aſſyria, or to implore any foreign aid. But depend- 
ing ſtrongly upon the word of God, he continued firm, 
as though he had ſeen the Inviſible, and relied upon 
the promiſe by firmly perſiſting in an unvariable hope, 
without ſuffering himſelf to be enfeebled by any of 
the moſt preſſing motives. The event juſtified his 
conduct. When the protection of God was manifeſted 
at laſt by the entire deſtruction of the army of the Aſſy- 
rians, he who the night before was looked upon by all as 
weak and ſenſeleſs, became on a ſudden in the eyes of 
the ſame judges the wiſeſt man in the world, for hav- 
ing truſted in the Almighty. Thus it will always be, 
and whoſoever ſhall put their truſt in God, ſhall never 
be confounded. 


VII. The DELIVERANCE of JERUSALEM the 
FiGcuRE of the CHURCH. 


The principal advantage to be drawn from this 
hiſtory, is to compare what here befel Jeruſalem with 
what has befallen the church in all ages, to ſee its 
dangers, its remedies, and the promiſe of a certain 
victory over all its enemies. One verſe of the forty- 
ſeventh Pſalm, which is undoubtedly prophetical, and 
reſpects this event, may aſſiſt us in making the com- 
pariſon, Walk about Zion, and go round about ber, and 
tell the towers thereof. Tis the prophet that ſpeaks in 
the name of the prince and the heads of the people, 
who after fo ſudden and miraculous a deliverance, ex- 
horts the reſt of the citizens to go round Jeruſalem 


[g] 2 Kings xvin. 5. 
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within and without, to be witneſs themſelves of the 
good condition of the fortifications. See, ſaid they 
to them, whether the enemy has made ſo much as 
one ſingle breach, if they have broke down one tower, 
or can boaſt of any advantage gained over the vigi- 
lance and ſtrength of him, who is the protector of 
D] Circumdatur Sion, & circuite eam; numerate turres 


US. 
: The church from its birth has been often attacked, 
beſieged on every ſide, and to all outward appear- 
ance ready to periſh, But all its enemies have had 
the fate of Sennacherib; and after many fears and 
troubles, her faith has remained always pure, her doc- 
trine has prevailed over all errors, her foundations 


have been unſhaken, and ſhe has never been found to 


have ſuffered any loſs, or been obliged to give up any 
of her tenets, or to depart from the ancient tradition 
which ſerves her as a rampart againſt new enemies 
that continually ſucceed one another. 

Thus it will be in all ages, and it will be an equal 
misfortune to attack the church, or to deſpair of God's 
protection of it, and to think it ſtands in need of hu- 
man ſuccour to defend it. All thoſe, who thought 
thus of Jeruſalem, periſhed ; bur the faith of thoſe, 
who waited for God's aſſiſtance, and did not doubt 
of his promiſes, ſaved them, and enriched them with 
the ſpoils of their enemies. 


ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 


PROPHECIES. 


WE may diſtinguiſh Prophecies into two ſorts. 
Some are purely ſpiritual, and relate only to 
Jeſus Chriſt and the church. Ot this ſort is the firſt 
and moſt ancient of all, when God, after Adam's fall, 
curſed the ſerpent, and declared that [i] the feed oi 
the woman would bruiſe his head, i. e. the Saviour 
of the world, who ſhould one day come to deſtroy the 
[5] So S. Jerome tranſlates this grit. Ii] Gen. ii. 15. 
power 
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power of the devil. Such alſo were thoſe of [+] Ja- 
cob, who ſpecifies the time of the Meſſiah's coming; 
and of [I] Daniel, who points out in a very particu- 
lar manner the expreſs time of the Meſſiah's ſuffering, 
and the conſequences of his death. 

There are Prophecies of another kind, which we 
may call hiſtorical, that foretel temporal events; and 
theſe are uſually predictions and types of other events, 
which are more important and ſpiritual. We have 
ſeen ſeveral of this ſort in the hiſtory of Sennacherib, 
whereof the prophet Iſaiah had long before ſpecified 


abundance of circumſtances, which are not to be met 


with in the hiſtorical books. There is another very 
famous prediction in the ſame prophet, concerning the 
conqueſt-of Babylon by Cyrus, who is expreſsly men- 
tioned by name two hundred years before he was 
born, and foretelling the deliverance of the people of 
the Jews. It is eaſily diſcernible, that theſe two great 
events, which include almoſt all the Prophecies of 
Ifaiah, the miraculous deliverance of Jeruſalem under 
king Hezekiah, and the conqueſt of Babylon, with 
the ſubſequent deliverance of the Jews in captivity 
there, were the figure and pledge of other events re- 
lating to religion. 

One might refer to a third ſort of Prophecies what I 
am now going to explain, whereof one part is purely 
hiſtorical, and the other purely ſpiritual. It is the 
famous prediction of Daniel, occaſioned by the image 
made up of different metals. I chuſe this in prefer- 
ence to the reſt, as it peculiarly relates to a part of 
profane hiſtory, of which I ſhall ſoon treat. 


The PrRoentcy of DANIEL. 


Occafioned by the STATUE of DirrERENXT MeTars, 


W HILST Daniel was very young, the king 
of Babylon had a myſterious dream, of which 
he loſt the diſtinct idea, but however preſerved a con- 


[#] Gen. xlix, 10. II] Dan. ix. 24, 27. 
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fuſed notion of it, that troubled him. He required 
therefore of the wiſe men of Babylon, that they ſhould 
tell him what it was he had forgot, and withal give 
him the interpretation of it, under the penalty of be- 
ing put to death, in caſe they failed: Daniel, who was 
included in the general order, with three young He- 
brews, who were expoſed to the ſame. danger, had 
recourſe to prayer, and learned [m] by divine revela- 
tion what he could not know by any natural means, 
and [u] all the wiſe men of Babylon had agreed was 
otherwiſe impoſſible to be known. 

« Thou, O king, then, ſays Daniel to him, ſaweſt, 
« and behold a great image: this great image, whoſe 
« brightneſs was excellent, ſtood before thee, ahd 
« the form thereof was terrible. This image's head 
c was of fine gold, his breaſt and his arms of ſilver, 
« his belly and his thighs of braſs, his legs of iron, 
« his feet part of iron and part of clay. Thou ſaweſt, 
ce till that a ſtone was cut out without hands, which 
e {mote the image upon his feet, that were of iron or 
« clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, 
« the clay, the braſs, the ſilver, and the gold broken 
&« to pieces together, and became like the chaff of 
« the ſummer threſhing-floors, and the wind car. 


d ried them away, that no place was found for them; 


« and the ſtone that ſmote the image bacame a great 
«© mountain, and filled the whole earth.“ 

To this firſt revelation Daniel added the interpre- 
tation of the dream. © Thou, O king, ſaid he, art 


* this head of golds and after thee ſhall ariſe another 


« kingdom inferior to thee, which ſhall be of ſilver; 
« and another third kingdom of braſs, which ſhall rule 
over the whole earth. And the fourth kingdom 
<« ſhall be ſtrong as iron; and as iron breaketh in 
<« pieces and ſubdueth all things, ſhall it break in 
«© pieces and bruiſe.” He then explains what was 
meant by the feet being part of iron and part of clay, 
and thus goes on, © And in the days of theſe kings 
e ſhall the God of heaven ſet up a kingdom, which 


DL] Dan, ii. 19, 28, ] Ver. 11. 
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« ſhall not be deſtroyed; and the kingdom ſhall not 
« be left to other people, but it ſhall break in pieces 
« and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and it ſhall ſtand 
« for ever.” | 

This Prophecy of Daniel's has two parts, and may 
be conſidered as hiſtorical and ſpiritual. In the firſt 
he plainly points out the four great monarchies ; of 
the Babylonians, where Nebuchadnezzar actually 
reigned ; of the Medes and Perſians ; of the Greeks 
and Macedonians ; and of the Romans; and the very 
order of their ſucceſſion is a proof of it. In the ſe- 
cond he deſcribes the kingdom of Chriſt, or the 
church, in magnificent terms, which was to ſurvive to 
the ruin of all the reſt, and to ſubſiſt to all eternity. 

A Chriſtian maſter in explaining theſe Prophecies, 
ſhould be very careful to make youth ſenſible of the 
evident proof they contain of the truth of their reli- 
gion. From whence could Daniel learn this ſucceſſion 
and order of different monarchies? [o] Who could 
diſcover to him the change of empires, but he who is 
Lord both of empires and the terms of their duration, 
who has fixed all things by his decrees, and reveals 
the knowledge of them to whom he pleaſes by a ſu- 
pernatural light? | 

As youth are alſo to be inſtructed in profane hiſ- 
tory, it will be expedient, upon occaſion of the Pro- 
phecy I have juſt mentioned, to make them obſerve 
that the ſame prophet [p] has elſewhere deſcribed the 
four great monarchies under the figure of four beaſts ; 
and to dwell ſome time upon another prediction men- 
tioned in the following chapter, relating to Alexander 
the Great, which is one of the cleareſt and moſt cir- 
cumſtantial in the whole fcripture. 

The prophet, [g] after having expreſſed the monar- 
chies of the Perfians and Macedonians under the figure 

of 


[9] He changeth the times and [y] Chap. vii. 
the ſeaſons, he removeth kings and 9 And behold a ram, which 
ſetteth up kings: he revealeth the had two horns, and the two horns 
deep and ſecret things, and the were high, but the one was higher 
light dwelleth with him. Dan. ii, than the other. . . And behold an 
21,22, he-goat came from the welt, on ons 
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of two beaſts, [7] thus clearly explains himſelf : «© The 
« ram, which thou ſaweſt, having two horns, are the 
60 0 f of Media and Perſia: and the rough goat is 


te the king of Grecia; and the great horn that is be- 
« tween his eyes, is the firſt king.” 

What can the moſt obſtinate incredulity object to 

a Prophecy ſo clear and evident as this? By what 
means did Daniel ſee that the empire of the Perſians 
was to be deſtroyed by that of the Greeks, which was 
fo abſolutely improbable ? How could he know the 
rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which he deſcribes 
ſo beautifully by ſaying, [s] that he touched not the 
earth? non tangebat terram ? How could he know, [I] 
that Alexander would have no ſon to ſucceed him ? 
that his empire would be divided into four principal 
kingdoms ? that his ſucceſſors would be of his own 
nation and not of his kindred ? and that out of the 
ruins of a monarchy ſo ſuddenly raiſed, ſhould be 
formed diſtin& eſtates in the eaſt and weſt, the north 
and ſouth ? 

In explaining this Prophecy to youth, they mult not 
forget to obſerve to them what [u] Joſephus the hiſ- 
torian ſays upon the occaſion of Alexander's entry into 
Jeruſalem. This prince advanced towards the city in 
great indignation againſt the Jews, who had declared 
in favour of Darius, and aſſiſted him with their troops. 
The high-prieſt Jaddus, in conſequence of a revelation 
which had been made him, went 1n proceſſion to meet 
Alexander, cloathed in his pontifical robes, with all 
the other prieſts in their proper veſtments, and the Le- 
vites in white. As ſoon as Alexander ſaw him, he 
bowed down himſelf to the ground before him, and 


face of the whole earth, and touched minion . . . and his kingdom ſhall 
not the ground. . . And when he be broken and ſhall be divided to- 
was come cloſe to the ram he was wards the four winds of heaven; 
moved with choler againſt him. . . and not to his poſterity, nor ac- 
and caſt him dovm to the ground, cording to his dominion, which he 
and ſtamped upon him with his ruled. Dan. xi. 34. 


feet. Dan. viii. 3, &c. Four kingdoms ſhall ſtand up out 
[r] Ver. 20, 21. of the nation, but not in his power. 
ſs} Ver. 5. Dan. viii. 22. 


D Andamighty king ſhall tand [A] Joſeph, Hiſt, Jud. hb. 11. 
up, that ſhall rule with great do- c. 8. X 
| worſhipped 
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worſhipped the God whoſe miniſter he was, and whoſe 
venerable name he bore on his forehead. And whilſt 
all around him were aſtoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing a ſpec- 
tacle, the king declared, that the king of the Jews 
had appeared to him in Macedonia, in the ſame habit 
his high-prieſt wore, had encouraged him to croſs the 
Helleſpont, and aſſured him he would march at the 
head of his army, and ſecure him the conqueſt of the 
Perſian empire. Alexander ſurrounded by the prieſts, 
entered Jeruſalem, went up into the temple, and of- 
fered ſacrifices to God in the manner the high-prieſt 
directed. He then ſhewed him the book of Daniel, 
in which it was written, that a Grecian prince ſhould 
deſtroy the empire of the Perſians, which gave Alex- 
ander great ſatisfaction. 

Though this were only a matter of bare curioſity, 
ſo agreeable and entertaining a piece of hiſtory, ſuch 
evident and ſurpriſing Prophecies, might well deſerve 
to be related to youth. But how much may it turn 
to the ſervice of religion, to make them obſerve the 
wonderful harmony and connexion it has pleaſed God 
to place between the different predictions of the pro- 
phets, whereof ſome, as I have already taken notice, 
are of uſe to confirm the reſt, and all together form a 
degree of evidence and conviction, to which nothing 
can be added? And with this reflection I ſhall con- 
clude this article concerning Prophecies. 


REFLECTIONS pon the PROPHECIES, 


If the prophets had only foretold events at adiſtance, 


| mankind muſt have waited long, before they could 


know whether they were prophets or no, and they 
could have no authority during their lives. 

If on the other ſide, they had foretold only events 
that were nigh at hand, they might have been ſuſ- 
pected of coming at the knowledge of them by natural 
means, and there might have ſeemed the leſs reaſon to 


believe, that they ſpoke by the Spirit of God. 


And 
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And if there had been no connexion betwixt the 
near and remote events, by the predictions which were 
to be accompliſhed during the interval, the diſtance 


between the two extremes would have rendered their c 
Prophecies uſeleſs, the firſt being forgot, and the laſt n 
not expected. it 


By the accompliſhment of the firſt the prophet ac- 
quired a juſt authority, and induced an expectation of d. 
the fulfilling of thoſe that followed. Theſe added to pl 
his authority an entire certainty, that his knowledge te 
came from God, and that what was revealed, with re- al 
ference to the moſt diſtant times, would as infallibly th 
come to paſs, as what had been foretold concerning {t; 
times that were nearer. The public monuments at- ve 
teſted what was already fulfilled, the memory of it ve 
was handed down to the children: and theſe con- ho 
necting what fell out in their days with what had Wi 
fallen out in the times of their fathers, left to their the 

ſterity a profound veneration for the prophets who 

ad foretold it, and a firm confidence that all that was 
contained in the reſt of their predictions would as cer- 
tainly be accompliſhed. | 

Thus their books have deſervedly been looked up- 
on as divinely inſpired. The proof was certain, and 
ſuited to the capacity of all ll They gave credit 
to what was to come from what they ſaw at preſent. 
They were perſuaded the revelation came from God, 
becauſe it was infallible, and paſſed all human under- 
ſtanding; and they would have made a quite contrary 
concluſion, if any of the events had not anſwered the 
prediction. Hear now this word, that I ſpeak in 
« thine ears,” [x] ſaid the prophet Jeremiah to a man | 
that pretended to be ſent from God, “ and in the ears Rv: 
« of all the people. The prophets, that have been 
« before me and before thee of old, propheſied both 
e againſt many countries, and againſt great kingdoms 
4 of war, and of evil, and of peſtilence. The pro- 


«+ phet which propheſieth of peace, when the word of os 
[LI Jer. xxviii. 7, 8, 9. to er 
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u the prophet ſhall come to pals, then ſhall the pro- 
« phet be known, that the Lord hath truly ſent him.” 
This then was their rule; a rule plain and eaſy, as 
capable of being applied with certainty by the com- 
mon people as perſons of greater abilities, and wherein 
it was not poſſible for either to miſtake. | 
The little time their ordinary ſtudies leave youth, 
does not admit a great number of hiſtorical or pro- 
phetical facts to be explained to them in any great ex- 
tent. But if a judicious choice was made of them, 
and they were put upon reading ſome every year, and 


- theſe attended with reflections ſuited to their under- 


ſtandings, this ſmall number, in my opinion, might 
yery much contribute to inſpire them with a great re- 
verence for religion, give them a great taſte for the 
holy ſcriptures, and teach them in what ſpirit, and 
with what principles they ought to read them when 
they ſhall have leiſure. 


PART THE THIRD. 


Of PROTANE HisTory. 


SHALL follow the fame order upon this head, 

as I have obſerved in treating ſacred hiſtory ; that 

is, I ſhall firſt lay down ſome principles, which may 

be uſeful to direct youth in the ſtudy of Profane Hiſ- 

tory ; and afterwards apply them to ſome particular 
facts by reflections annexed. 


Ca 4AF 


RuLes and PRINCIPLES for the STuby of Pro- 
FANE HisToORY, 


'F HES E principles may be reduced to ſix or ſe- 
ven: to reduce this ſtudy to order and method: 
to obſerve what relates to uſages and cuſtoms: to en- 
quire particularly and above all things after the truth: 


to endeavour to find out the cauſes of the riſe and * 
0 
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of empires, of the gaining or loſing of battles, ard 
events of the like nature : to ſtudy the charaRer of 
the nations and great men mentioned in hiſtory : to 
be attentive to ſuch inſtructions as concern moral ex. 
cellency and the conduct of life: and laſtly, carefully 
to note every thing that relates to religion. 


SECT. 1 


OrDeR and METHOD neceſſary for STUDYING 
HISTORY to ADVANTAGE. 


One thing, which may very much contribute to 


| the bringing this ſtudy into order and method, is to 


divide the whole body of an hiſtory into certain parts 
and intervals, which at once preſent the mind a kind 
of general plan of the whole hiſtory, point out the 
principal events, and ſhew us the ſeries and duration 
of them. Theſe diviſions muſt not be too many, leſt 
they throw us into confuſion and obſcurity. 

Thus the whole time of the Roman hiſtory from 
Romulus to Auguſtus, which takes in ſeven hundred 
and twenty-three years, may be divided into five parts. 

An. U. C. r. The firſt is the reigns of the ſeven 
kings of Rome, which laſted two hundred and forty- 
four years. 

244. The ſecond is from the eſtabliſhment of the 
conſuls to the conqueſt of Rome, and takes in an hun- 
dred and twenty years. It includes the eſtabliſhment 
of the conſuls, the tribunes of the people, the decem- 

alas power, the 
ſiege and conqueſt of Veii. 

364. The third is from the ſacking of Rome to the 
firſt Punic war,. and takes in an hundred and twenty- 


four years. It includes the conqueſt of Rome by the 


Gauls, the wars with the Samnites, and againſt 
Pyrrhus. 

An. U. C. 488. The fourth is from the beginning 
of the firſt to the end of the third Punic war, and takes 
in an hundred and twenty years. It includes the — 

an 
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and ſecond Punic wars, the wars againſt Philip king 
of Macedon, Antiochus king of Aſia, Perſeus the laſt 
king of Macedon, the Numantines in Spain; and laſt- 
ly, the third Punic war, which ended with the conqueſt 
and deſtruction of Carthage. 

608. The fifth is from the deſtruction of Carthage 
to the change of the Roman republic into a monarchy 
under Auguſtus, and takes in an hundred and fifteen 
years. It includes the war of Achaia, and the deſtruc- 
tion of Corinth ; the domeſtic troubles raiſed by the 
Gracchi, the wars againſt Jugurtha, the allies, and 
Mythridates ; the civil wars between Marius and 
Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, Anthony and Octavius. 
This laſt war ended with the battle of Actium, (U. 
C. 723.) and the ſovereign authority of Octavius, who 
was afterwards ſurnamed Auguſtus, 

L have already obſerved, in treating ſacred hiſtory, 
the uſe we ſhould make of chronology, and ſhall for- 
bear to repeat what I have already ſaid upon this 
ſubject. 

Geography alſo is abſolutely neceſſary for youth, 
and for want of learning it when they are young, abun- 
dance of perſons continue + a of it all the reſt of 
their lives, andexpoſe themſelves to miſtakes upon this 
article, which make them ridiculous. One quarter 
of an hour regularly ſpent every day in this ſtudy is 
enough to — them perfect in it. After the general 
principles are explained to them, they muſt never be 
ſuffered to paſs by any conſiderable town, or any river 
mentioned in their authors, without ſhewing their 
places in the maps. They muſt learn likewiſe to point 
out the ſituation of every city, with reference to other 
places that are ſpoke of. Thus they will ſay that Ev- 
reux lies weſt of Paris, Chalone upon Marne on the 
eaſt, Amiens on the north, and Orleans on the ſouth. 
They muſt trace the rivers from their ſource to the 
place where they throw themſelves into the ſea, or ſome 
greater river, and point out the conſiderable towns 
that lie in their paſſage. When they are tolerably well 
inſtructed, they may be made to travel over a map, 

or 
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or may be taught by word of mouth, by aſking them, 
for inſtance, what rout they would take to go from 
Paris to Conſtantinople, and fo of the other provinces, 
To render this ſtudy leſs dry and diſagreeable it would 
not be amiſs to add to it certain fhort ſtories, which 
might ſerve to fix an idea of the towns more firmly in 
the minds of youth, and would teach them a great 
many curious matters as they went on. Theſe are to 
be found in ſeveral geographical treatiſes, wrote in 
French; from which the maſters may eaſily extract 
ſuch as they ſhall judge moſt proper for youth. 


Ser. KM 


To obſerve what relates to the Laws, MANN EAS, 
and CusTOMS of COUNTRIES. 


It is of no ſmall conſequence, whilſt we are upon 
the ſtudy of hiftory, to take notice of the different 
cuſtorns of countries, the invention of arts, the vari- 
ous manners of hving, building, fighting, diſpoſing 
of ſieges, or defending of towns, of building ſhips, 
and ſailing; the ceremonies of their marriages, fu- 
nerals, and facrifices; in a word, whatever relates to 
cuſtoms and antiquity. I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more of this hereafter. 

What I have hitherto taken notice of is, if I may 
ſo ſay, but the ſkeleton of hiſtory, the obſervations I 
am going to make are in a manner the ſoul of it, and 
contain the moſt uſeful part of this ſtudy. 


SECT. HL 
Principally to enquire after TRV. 


That in which the moſt eſſential quality and moſt 
indiſpenſable duty of an hiſtorian conſiſts, points out 
at the ſame time what ſhould be the principal care of 
every reader of hiſtory. [y] No body is ignorant 


[3] Quis neſcit primam eſſe hiſ- audeat ; ne qua ſuſpicio gratiz fit 


toriæ legem, ne quid falſi dicere in ſcribendo, ne qua ſimultatis. 


audeat ; deinde, ne quid veri non L. 2. de Orat. n. 62. 


that 
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that an hiſtorian ſhould above all things preſcribe this 
rule to himſelf; To be free from all paſſion and pre- 
judice; never to preſume to advance any falſhoods, 


and have always courage to ſpeak the truth. Negli- 


gences in his ſtyle may be paſſed over, but want of 
{incerity is inexcuſable; [z] and herein lies the dif- 
ference between an hiſtory and a poem. As the prin- 
cipal end of a poem is to divert the reader, it neceſſa- 
rily ſhocks and offends him, if it wants art or ele- 


gance; whereas an hiſtory, however written, is al- 


ways ſure to give pleaſure, if it is true, as it ſatisfies 
a deſire natural to mankind, who are fond of knowing, 
and always curious to learn ſomething new, but can- 
not bear to be put off with falſhood inſtead of truth, 
or idle imaginations for real facts. Hence we ſee that 
hiſtorians, to gain credit with-their readers, generally 
begin with profeſſing an exact and ſcrupulous ſince- 
rity, equally exempt from love and hatred, hope and 
fear, as may be particularly obſerved in Salluft and 
Tacitus. | 

Truth therefore is to be ſought for in hiſtory, be- 
fore all things. Good writers juſtly endeavour to ren- 
der it more agrecable, by the elegance and embel- 
liſhments of language, and a judicious maſter will not 
fail to point out all the graces and beauties of an 
hiftorian ; but he will not ſuffer his tcholars to be-dae- 
zled by a vain pomp of words, to prefer flowers to 
fruits, be leſs attentive to truth herſelf than her dreſs, 
and ſet a greater value upon the eloquence of an hiſ- 
torian, than upon his exactneſs and fidelity in relating 
facts. Quintilian in the character he draws of a Greek 
hiſtorian, teaches us to diſtinguiſh thus in a few words. 
« The hiſtory of Clitarchus, ſays he, is valued for 


[z] Intelligo te, frater, alias in tia, niſi eloquentia fit ſumma : biſ- 
iſtoria leges obſervandas putare, toria quoquo modo ſcripta delectat. 
alias poemate : quippe cum in illa Sunt enim homines natura curioſi, & 
ad veritatem cuncta referantur, in qualibet fiudarerum cognitione ca - 
hac ad dele&ationem pleraque. Cic. piuntur, ut qui ſermunculis etiam 


I. 1. de leg. n. 4, 5. fabelliſque ducantur. Plin. Ep. 8. 
Orationi & carmini eſt parva gra- I. 5. | | 
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<« its ſtyle, and deſpiſed for its want of veracity,” 


. Clitarcht probatur ingenium, fides infamatur. 


We muſt therefore caution youth to be upon their 
uard, when they read ſuch hiſtories as were written 
— — the lives of the princes of whom they treat, as 


it ſeldom happens that they are dictated by truth, as 
the deſire of pleaſing him who diſtributes fortunes and 


honours may have had a ſhare in them. The beſt 
rinces are not always inſenſible to flattery, and there 
is a ſecret thirſt of praiſe and glory implanted in all 


mankind, that ought to render ſuch hiſtories ſuſpected. 
But if flattery makes an hiſtorian contemptible, de- 
traction muſt make him odious. Both, [a] ſays Taci- 
tus, are equally injurious to truth; but with this dif- 


ference, we eaſily defend ourſelves againſt the one, 
as it is hateful to all the world, and borders upon ſla- 
very ; and we readily give way to the other, as it de- 
ceives us by a falſe image of liberty, and finds an agree- 


able admittance into the mind. 


There are ſome hiſtorians, who, though, very de- 
ſerving in other reſpects, through the bad taſte of 


the age they lived in, or too great credulity, have in- 


terſperſed abundance of fables in their writings, as [6] 
Tully obſerves of Herodotus and Theopompus. 
Such, for inſtance, is what the firſt reports of the 


birth of Cyrus, of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


hereafter. We excuſe antiquity, [c] ſays Livy, for 


rather chuſing to give us ſtrange ſtories than true ones, 


and endeavouring to embelliſh and adorn the original 
of great towns and empires with ſuch fictions as are 


more ſuitable to fable than hiſtory. But we muſt ac- 


cuſtom youth in reading ſuch fort of authors, to diſ- 
tinguiſh between the true and falſe ; and muſt alſo tell 
them that reaſon and equity require that they ſhould 
not reject all a writer ſays, becauſe ſome things arc 


[a] Veritas pluribus modis in- tioni fœdum crimen ſervitutis ma- 
fracta . . libidine afſentandi, aut lignitati falſa ſpecies libertatis incſt. 
rurſus odio adversus dominates. . . Tacit. Annal. I. x. c. 1. 

Sed ambitionem ſcriptoris facile b] L. 1. de Leg. n. 5. 
averſeris: obtrectatio & livor pronis or In Pref. I. 1. 
auribus accipiuntur, quippe adula« _ 


falſe, 
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falſe, nor believe all he relates without exception, be- 
cauſe many things are true. : 

This love for truth, which ought to be inculated 
as much as poſſible, may be of great ſervice to pre- 
ſerve them from a bad taſte, which was formerly very 
prevalent, I mean, that for romances and fabulous 
tales, which by degrees extinguiſh the love and taſte 
of truth, and make the mind incapable of attending 
to ſuch uſeful and ſerious lectures, as ſpeak more to 
the reaſon than the imagination. 

It is the peculiar felicity of our age, that as ſoon 
as they were ſupplied either with the tranſlations of 
the famous writers of antiquity, or ſuch modern works 
as merited their application, they preſently abandoned 
all theſe fictions, and even rejected them with ſcorn ; 
as being ſenſible, that nothing in reality could be a 

eater diſgrace to human reaſon, which was intended 
to be [4] nouriſhed with truth, than to feed upon the 
chimeras of an irregular imagination, and become 
the ſport of it, by following it through all its extra- 
vagancies. And if at any time ſome works of this 
nature have been ventured into the public, to the gory 
of our times it may be ſaid, that they have ſoon fallen 
into oblivion, neglected by all men of ſenſe, and left 
to ſuch frivolous people, as could be ſo idly amuſed. 


er. . 


To endeavour to find out the Causes of EVENTS. 


[e] Polybius, who was as able at the pen as at the 
ſword, and was no leſs a good writer than an excellent 
general, takes notice in ſeveral places, that the beſt 
manner of writing and ſtudying hiſtory, is not to ſtop 
at the bare recital of facts, the gaining or loſing a bat- 
tle, the riſe or fall of empires ; but to ſearch into the 
reaſons, and join together all the circumſtances and 


[4] Natura ineſt mentibusnoſtris luce dulcius. Acad, quæſt. lib. 4. 
inſatialibis quædam cupiditas veri n. 31. 
videndi. Tuſe. quæſt. lib. 1. n. 44. (e] Polyb. hiſt. lib. 3. 
Nihil eſt hominis menti veritatis 
Aa 2 con- 
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conſequences of them; to diſtinguiſh, if poſſible, the 
ſecret deſigns and hidden ſprings in each event; to go 
back to the original of things, and the moſt diſtant 
preparations ; to diſtinguiſh the real cauſes of a war, 
from the ſpecious pretences with which it is covered, 
and eſpecially to note what has decided the ſucceſs of 
an enterpriſe, the fate of a battle, and the ruin of a 
ſtate. Without this, [F] ſays he, hiſtory gives the 
reader an agreeable ſpectacle, but conveys no uſeful 
inſtruction; it ſerves to ſatisfy his curioſity for a mo- 
ment, but is of no conſequence in the conduct of life. 

He obſerves, that the war of the Romans in Aſia, 
againſt Antiochus, was the conſequence of that they 
had made before againſt Philip king of Macedon; 
that what gave occaſion to this, was the good ſucceſs 
of the ſecond Punic war; of which the principal 
cauſe, on the ſide of the Carthaginians, was the loſs 
of Sicily and Sardinia: that therefore to form a juſt 
idea of the different events of theſe wars, they muſt 
not be conſidered ſeparately and in parts, but viewed 
together, and their connections, conſequences and de- 
pendencies well examined. 

He obſerves in the fame place, that it would be a 
groſs miſtake to imagine that the conquelt of Sagun- 


tum by Hannibal was the real cauſe of the ſecond Pu- 


nic war. The regret of the Carthaginians for the too 
eaſy ceſſion of Sicily by the treaty which concluded 
the firſt Punic war; the injuſtice and violence of the 
Romans, who took an opportunity from the commo- 
tions in Afric to diſpoſſeſs the Carthaginians of Sar- 
dinia, and impoſe a new tribute upon them; and the 


ſucceſſes and conqueſts of the latter in Spain, were 


the real cauſes of the rupture of this treaty z as Livy 
ſuggeſts in a few words, therein following the plan of 
Polybius, [g] at the beginning of his hiſtory of the 
ſecond Punic war. 


[f] "Ayunoue wir wabnua 3; & cara 
yiyvetos® TagavTixa mr ripmii, Lg] Liv. lib, 21. n. 1. 
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Poly bius hence takes occaſion to lay down a very 
uſeful principle for the ſtudy of hiſtory, which is to 
diſtinguiſh exactly three things, the beginnings, the 
cauſes, and the pretexts of a war. The beginnings 
are the firſt ſteps that are openly taken, and ate the 
conſequences of reſolutions made in private; ſuch was 
the ſiege of Saguntum. The cauſes are the different 
diſpoſitions of men's minds, particular diſcontents, 
injuries received, and the hopes of ſucceſs ; ſuch, in 
the fact we are ſpeaking of, were the loſs of Sicily and 
Sardinia joined to the impoſition of a new tribute, and 
the favourable opportunity of ſo able and experienced 
a general as Hannibal. The pretexts are only a veil 
thrown over the real cauſes. 

He illuſtrates this principle ſtill farther by ather ex- 
amples, Can any one imagine, ſays he, that Alex- 
ander's irruption into Aſia was the firſt cauſe of the 
war againſt the Perſians ? It was very far from it; and 


to be convinced of this, we need only confider the 


long preparations that preceded this irruption, which 
was the Cog and declaration of the war, but not 
the cauſe of it. Two great events had given Philip 
cauſe to believe that the power of the Perſians, which 
was once ſo formidable, was tending to a declenſion; 
the glorious and triumphant return of the ten thou- 
ſand Greeks under the conduct of Xenophon, through 
the midſt of the enemies armies and fortreſſes, whilſt 
the victorious Artaxerxes did not dare to oppoſe the 
bold reſolution they had taken of marching in a body 
through his whole empire into their own country; and 
the generous undertaking of Ageſilaus king of Lace- 
demon, who with an handful of men carric d the 
war and terror into the heart of Aſia Minor, without 
finding any reſiſtance, and ſtopped only in his con- 
queſts by the diviſions of Greece. Philip comparing 
this negligence and ſupineneſs of the Perſians with the 
activity and courage of his Macedonians, animated 

he hope of glory and the advantages he ſhould 
certainly reap from the war, after having united in his 
favour with incredible addreſs the opinions and ſuf- 
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frages of Greece, urged as the pretext of his invaſion, 
the ancient injuries the Greeks had received from the 
Perſians, and laboured with indefatigable application 
in making preparations for the war, which his ſon 
Alexander, who ſucceeded to his projects as well as 
his kingdom, happily employed to put them in ex- 
ecution. The weakneſs and negligence of the Per. 
fians therefore were the real cauſe of the war, their 
former attempts upon the liberty of Greece, the pre- 
text, and Alexander's march into Aſia the beginning 
of it. | 15 

In like manner he traces the apparent pretexts and 
real cauſes of the war between the Romans and An- 
tiochus. Age 

[þ] Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus lays down the ſame 


principles with Polybius. He declares in ſeveral | 


laces, that if we would derive the advantage from 
kiſtory, which may reaſonably be expected, and make 
it of uſe in the management of public affairs, our cu- 
riofity muſt not be confined to facts and events; but 
we muſt enquire into the reaſons of them, ſtudy the 
means which make them ſucceed, enter into the views 
and deſigns of thoſe that conducted them, carefully 
examine the ſucceſs which God gave them, (remark- 
able words for an heathen author) and neglect none 
of the circumſtances which had any important ſhare 
in the enterpriſes in queſtion. 8 
Can any man of curioſity and underſtanding, [:] 
ſays he in another place, be ſatisfied with knowing that 
in the war with Perſia the Athenians and Lacedzmo- 
nians gained three victories, two by ſea, and a third 
by land, and with an army of bur an hundred and ten 
thouſand men at moſt, conquered the king of Perſia 
at the head of above three hundred thouſand ? Will 
he not alſo deſire to know the places where theſe bat- 
tles were fought, the cauſes which made the victory 
incline to the fide of the leſſer number, and produced 
ſo ſurpriling an event; the names and characters of 


* — Halicarn. lib. 5. An Lil Lib. 11. Antiq. Roman. 
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the principal officers who diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
both ſides; in a word, all the memorable circumſtances 
and conſequences of ſo confiderab:e an action? For, 
adds he, it is a great pleaſure to a man of ſenſe and 
judgment, who reads an hiſtory written in this man- 
ner, to be led as it were by the hand from the firſt 
entrance upon every action to the conclulion of it; and 
inſtead of being a bare reader, to become in a man- 
ner the witneſs and ſpectator of all that is told. 
M. Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, [&] obſerves like- 
wife in his diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, that we 
mult not only conſider the riſe and fall of empires, 
but muſt alſo examine thoroughly the caules of their 
progreſs, and the reaſons of their declenſion. For, 
«* ſays he, the ſame God, who has hung the world to- 
« gether as it were upon chains, and almighty as he 
“is, hath thought fit for the eſtabliſhment of order, 
that the ſeveral parts of this great whole ſhould de- 
« pend upon one another ; the ſame God has been 
« pleaſed, fo to direct the courſe of human affairs, as 
* to have their dependencies and proportions. I 
mean, that men and nations have had qualities 
« ſuited to the elevation for which they were de- 
«* ſigned ; and except in ſome extraordinary caſes, 
wherein God thought fit that only his own hand 
+ ſhould appear, there have happened no great al- 
e terations, which have not had their cauſes in the 
preceding ages. And as in all affairs there is ſome- 
thing that makes way for them, that determines to 
* the undertaking of tnem, and makes them ſucceed, 
the true knowledge of hiſtory is to obſerve at all 
times the ſecret diſpoſitions which made way for 
great changes, and the important conjunctures 
* which brought them to paſs. In ſhort, it is not 
* enough to ſee only what is before our eyes, I mean 
to take a preſent view of the great events which in 
an inſtant determine the fate of empires: whoever 
«* would thoroughly underſtand human affairs, muſt 
* go farther back, and obſerve the prevailing incli- 
[+] Chap. 1. | 
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« nations and manners, or to fay all in à word, the 
<« character both of the people in general, and of 
« princes in particular; and laſtly, of all the extra- 
« ordinary perſons, who through the importance of 
ce the ſtation they bore in the world, have contri- 
« buted well or ill to the revolutions of ſtates and for-- 
tune of the public.” | © n 
This laſt reflection naturally leads us to what I have 
ſaid we muſt in the fifth place take notice of in ſtudy- 
ing hiſtory. - | 


SEC T. V. 


To STUDY the CHARACTER of the PEOPLE and 
GREAT MEN MENTIONED n HisSTORY. 


For what regards the character of nations, I cannot 
do better than refer the reader to the remarks M. Boſ- 
ſuet has made upon that ſubject in the ſecond part of 
his diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory. That work is one 
of the molt admirable performances that has appeared 
in our age, not only for the beauty and ſublimity of 
ſtyle, but ſtill more for the greatneſs of the topics, the 
ſolidity of the reflections, the profound knowledge of 
mankind, and its large extent, as it takes in all ages 
and all empires. We ſee there, with infinite pleaſure, 


all the nations of the world paſs in a kind of review + 


before our eyes, with their good and evil diſpoſitions, 
their manners, cuſtoms, and different inclinations; 
Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Perſians, Medes, Greeks, and 
Romans. We there ſee all the kingdoms of the world 
riſing as it were out of the earth, gradually growing 
powerful by almoſt an inſenſible increaſe, extending 
at laſt their conqueſts on every ſide, arriving by dit- 
ferent. means to the height of human greatneſs, and 
falling at once from that height by ſudden reyolutions, 
and loſt as I may ſay, and ſunk into that nothing from 
whence they ſprung. But what is ſtill more worthy 
our attention, we find in the manners themſelves of 
the ſeyeral nations, in their characters, virtues and 
vices. 
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vices, the caufes of their grandeur and deſtruction. 
We learn there, not only to diſcover the fecret and 
hidden ſources of human 2 which give motion 
to all actions and enterpriſes; but to diſcern withal a 
ſovereign: Being, watching and prefiding over all, di- 
recting and conducting every event, and diſpoſing and 
abſolutely deciding the fate of all the kingdoms and 


empires of the world. I cannot therefore too much 


exhort thoſe who are entruſted with the education of 
youth, to read and ſtudy this excellent book with at- 
tention, which is fo capable of forming at once both 
the underſtanding and the heart; and, after they have 
ſtudied it well themfelves, to endeavour to inſpire 

their pupils with a taſte for it. | 
What I have faid of nations, may alfo be under- 
ſtood of the great and illuſtrious men, who have been 
diſtinguiſhed for the good or ill they have wrought in 
ſtates, We muſt diligently apply ourſelves to ſtudy 
their genius, natural inclinations, virtues and faults, 

7 . - ” JFET 
particular-and-perfonal qualifications, in a word, that 
pecuhar turn of mind and courſe of conduct that pre- 
vails in them, and forms their character; for that is 
properly to know them. Otherwiſe we ſee only the 
ſurface and outſide of them; and men are not to be 
known and judged only by their dreſs and counte- 
nances. 2 | 

Neither muſt we expect to know them principally 
from ſuch of their actions, as make the moſt glorious 
figure. When they ſet themſelves up to public view, 
they may diſſemble and lie under a reſtraint, by aſ- 
ſuming for a time the viſage and maſk, which fuits 
beſt with the character they are to ſupport. They 
ſhew themſelves what they are, in private, in the clo- 
ſer, and at home, when they are unreſerved, and with- 
out diſguiſe. It is there they act and talk, as nature 
dictates. It is in this manner we ſhould chiefly ſtudy 
great men, if we would paſs a right judgment upon 
them; and it is the ineſtimable advantage we kind in 
Plutarch, and that wherein he may be ſaid to excel 
all other hiſtorians. In the lives he has left us of the 
illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious men among the Greeks and Romans, he de- 
ſcends to particulars, which give us infinite pleaſure. 


He is not ſatisfied with ſhewing us the general, the 


conqueror, the ſtateſman, the magiſtrate, or the ora- 
tor; he lays open the inſide of the houſe to his readers, 
or rather the heart of the perſons he ſpeaks of, and 
lets us ſee in them the father, the huſband, the maſ- 
ter, and the friend. We ſeem to live and diſcourſe 
with them, to ſhare in their amuſements and diver- 
ſions, to aſſiſt at their meals and in their converſations. 
[1] Tully ſays ſomewhere, that he could not take one 

ep in Athens, and the neighbouring places, without 
meeting with ſome ancient monument of hiſtory, which 
awakened the remembrance of the great men, who: 
formerly lived there, and in ſome meafure ſet them 
before his eyes. Here was a garden, where the foot- 
ſteps of Plato ſeemed ſtil to remain, here he uſed to 
walk and diſcourſe of the graveſt _ of philoſophy ; 
there was the place of the public aſſemblies, where 
Z(ſchines and Demoſthenes ſeem ſtill to plead againſt 


each other; and one would imagine the voice of the 


Greek orator was ſtill to be heard on the ſhore, where 
he learned to overcome the tumultuous noiſe of pub- 
lic meetings by ſurmounting that of the waves. The 
reading the lives of Plutarch ſeems in my opinion to 


a produce a like effect, by rendering the great men he 


ſpeaks of in a manner preſent, and giving us as lively 


an idea of their cuſtoms and manners, as if we had 


lived and converſed with them. We know more of 
the genius, ſpirit, and character of Alexander from 
Plutarch's very ſhort abridgment of it, than from the 
very long and particular hiſtories of Quintus Curtius 


and Arrian. 


I] Quacunque ingredimur, in quem accepimus primim hic (in 
aliquam hiſtoriam veſtigium poni- academia) diſputare folitum : cujus 
mus. Uſu autem evenit, ut acrius etiam illi hortuli propinqui non 
2liquanto & attentiùs de claris viris, memoriam folim midi afferuot, ſed 
locorum admonitu, cogitemus . . . ipſum videntur in conſpectu meo 
velut ego nunc moveor. Venit hic ponere, &c. Lib, 5. de finib. 
enim mihi Platonis in mentem, n. 4, &, | 
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This exact knowledge of the characters of great 
men makes an eſſential part of hiſtory ; and it is for 
this reaſon that good hiſtorians are uſually careful to 
give an expreſs and general idea of the good or ill 

ualities of the principal perſons they ſpeak of. Of 
this kind are the characters of Catiline, Marius, and 
Sylla, in Salluſt ; of Furius Camillus, Hannibal, and 
a great many others, in Livy. 

It is by ſtudying attentively the prevailing diſpoſi- 
tions both of nations in general, and their command- 
ers in particular, that we are able to form a judgment 
of their deſigns, actions, and enterpriſes, and may 
even foretel the conſequence. Philopemen, an officer 
of excellent underſtanding, obſerving on the one hand 
the careleſſneſs and negligence of Antiochus, who 
was amuſing himſelf at feaſts and weddings ; and on 
the other, the diligence and indefatigable activity of 
the Romans, made no difficulty in foretelling on which 
fide the victory would fall. Polybius is very careful, 
by the wiſe reflections he makes in ſeveral parts of his 
hiſtory, to excite the attention of the reader to take 


notice of the perſonal qualifications of the great men 


he writes of, and to obſerve that the Roman con- 
queſts were the effects of ſchemes concerted at a diſ- 
tance, and conducted by ſuch means, as with the 
abilities of their generals could ſcarce poſſibly fail 
of ſucceſs. It was = this profound ſtudy of the ge- 
nius and character of mankind, from a thorough en- 
quiry into the nature and conſtitution of the different 
kinds of government, and the natural cauſes which 
in courſe of time change the form of them; and 
laſtly, by ſerious reflections upon the preſent ſtate of 
affairs and diſpoſition of men's minds, that the ſame 
hiſtorian, in the ſixth book of his hiſtory, has carried 
the ſagacity of his conjectures and foreſight ſo far as 
to declare, that ſooner or later the republic of Rome 
would again be changed into a monarchical govern- 
ment. When I come to ſpeak of the Roman hiſtory, 
I ſhall give an extract and ſummary of this paſſage of 
| Aids 8 Polybius, 
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Polybius, which is one of the moſt curious and re- 
markable of all antiquity. * des Aer pena: 


8 Beg e V. 


To OBSERVE N HISTORY what RELATES to Mo- 
RALITY and the Cox nuer of Lips. 


The obſervations I have already mentioned are not 
the only ones to be made, nor the moſt eſſential; ſuch 
as relate ta the regulation of manners are. ſtill more 
important. The greateſt advantage,” ſays Livy in 
his excellent preface, arifing from the knowledge 
of hiſtory is, that you may ſec there examples of 
every kind ſet in the cleareſt light. You have pat- 
« terns for your imitation both in your own private 
„ conduct, and in the adminiſtratian af public af. 
& fairs; you find there alſo ſuch actions as flow 
« from corrupt principles, fatal in their event, and 
for that reaſon to be avoided.” Hoc illud off pre» 
cipue in cognitione rerum ſalubre ac frugiſerum, omnis te 
exempli documenta in illuſtri paſita manumento intueri : 
inde tibi tuægue republice, quod imitare, capias; inde 
fadum inceptu, fædum exitu, quod vites. cit 

The cale is near the fame with the ſtudy of hiſtory 
as with travelling. [m] If it is confined barely to the 
paſſing over countries, the viſiting of cities, the exa- 
mining the beauty and magnificence of the buildings 
and public monuments, where is the mightyadvantage 
attending it? Does it make a man wiſer, more regu- 
tar, or temperate ? Does it remove his prejudices, or 
correct his errors? The novelty and variety of theſe 
objetts may amuſe him for a time, like a child, and 
he may gaze upon them with a ſtupid admiration. 
But if chis is all, it is not to travel, but wander, and 
to loſe both his time and trouble. Non eſt hoc peregri- 
vari, fed errare. It is faid of Ulyſſes, that he viſited 
abundance of cities, but nat till after it had been ob- 


[m] Senec. Epiſt. 410. 
ſerved, 
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ſerved, that he applied himſelf to ſtudy the manners 
and genius of the people. 


[#] Qui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. 


The ancients made long and frequent voyages, 
but it was with a view to inſtruct; to viſit mankind, 
to improve from their wiſdom and knowledge. 

Such is the uſe we ought to make of hiſtory. We 
ſtand in need of inſtructions and examples to induce 
us to the practice of virtue amidſt the dangers and ob- 
ſtacles which ſurround it; and hiſtory ſupplies us with 
theſe of every kind. *Tis thence the ſentiments of 
honour and probity are derived; [o] Hinc mibi ille juſti- 
tiæ hauſtus bibat. We muſt carefully ſtudy the actions 
and ſpeeches of the great men of antiquity, and make 
it our buſineſs ſeriouſly to digeſt them. 

[p] When Tully endeavours to incline his brother 
Quintus to kindneſs and moderation, he puts him in 
mind of what he had read in Xenophon concerning 
Cyrus and Ageſilaus. [4] He tells us it was the ute 
he himſelf made of what he had read in his youth, and 
hiſtory had taught him to ſuffer the utmoſt extremi- 
ties, and deſpite all dangers for the ſervice of his 
country. How many models of virtue, ſays he, are 
« left us by the Greek and Latin writers, which are 
« not laid before us only to be looked on, but to be 
« imitated ? And by ſtudying them inceſſantly, and 
« endeavouring to copy after them in the manage- 
« ment of public affairs, have I formed my mind and 

<« heart, upon the idea of thoſe great men, whoſe pic- 
« tures are ſo admirably drawn in their writings.” 
Duam multas nobis imagines, non ſolum ad intuendum, ve- 
rium etiam ad imitandum, fortiſſimorum virorum expreſſas, 
ſeriptores & Græci & Latini reliquerunt ? quas ego mihi 
ſemper in adminiſtrandd republics proponens, animum & 
mentem meam ipſd cogitatione hominum excellentium confir- 
mabam 1 _ | 
r 1 
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We muſt therefore in teaching youth hiſtory, be 


very careful to make them derive from it one of its 
principal advantages, which 1s the regulation of their 


manners; and to this end we muſt from time to time 


introduce ſhort reflections; aſk them their own judg- 
ment upon the actions they read; accuſtom them eſpe- 
cially not to ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by a vain 
outward ſhew, but to judge 1 according to 
the principles of equity, truth and juſtice; and raiſe 
in them an admiration for the modeſty, frugality, ge- 


neroſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and love for the public 


good. which prevailed in the happy times of the Greek 
and Roman republics. When youth are thus timely 
modelled, and accuſtomed from their infancy to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory to admire examples of virtue, and 
abhor vice, we may hope that theſe early ſeeds, aſ- 
ſiſted by a ſuperior aid, without which they would 
ſoon miſcarry, may in due time bring forth good fruit; 
and that ſomething might happen to them like what is 
told of a ſcholar of Plato's, whom the philoſopher had 
trained up with great care in his own houſe. When 
he returned home, and ſaw his father break out into 
a violent tranſport of paſſion, he ſtood in amaze, I 
<< never ſaw any thing like this, ſays he, at Plato's.” 
Apud Platonem educatus puer, cum ad parentes relatus vo- 
ciferantem videret patrem : Nunquam, inguit, hoc apud 
Platonem vidi. 


SE C:T VI. 


Carefully to obſerve every THING that relates to 
REL1G1ON. 


I have one obſervation more to make upon the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, which conſiſts in carefully obſerving what- 
ever relates to religion, and the great. truths which are 


neceſſarily dependent upon it. For amidſt the con- 


fuſed chaos of ridiculous opinions, abſurd ceremonies, 
impious ſacrifices, and deteſtable principles, which 
idolatry, the daughter and mother of ignorance and 
corruption of heart, has brought forth, to the reproach 


of 
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of human reaſon and underſtanding, there are ſtill to 
be diſcerned ſome precious remains of almoſt all the 
fundamental truths of our holy religion. We find in 
it particularly the exiſtence of a Being ſupreme in 
wer, and ſupremely juſt, the abſolute Lord of 
ings and kingdoms, whoſe providence rules all the 
events of this life, whoſe juſtice prepares for the next 
the rewards and chaſtiſements that are duetothe righte- 
ous and the wicked; and laſtly, whoſe all- piercing 
eye ſees into the inmoſt receſſes of our ſouls, and fills 
them with trouble and confuſion, whether we will or 
no. But as I have already treated of this ſubje& more 
at large in the preliminary diſcourſe prefixed to the 
firſt volume, I ſhall dwell no longer upon it here. 
Theſe, in my opinion, are the principal obſervations 
youth ſhould be directed to make, whilſt they are ſtu- 
dying hiſtory, taking care at the ſame time to propor- 
tion them to their age and capacity, and never pro- 
poling any reflections to them they are not capable of 
comprehending. I ſhall now proceed to apply theſe 
general principles to particular examples in the cleareſt 
and moſt intelligible manner in my power. 
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The APPLICATION of the foregoing Rol Es to ſome 
particular FacTs in HisToRyY. 


| 15 making the application of the principles I have 


here laid down, I ſhall ſelect, firſt from the hiſtory 
of the Perſians and Greeks, and then from that of the 
Romans, certain portions and particular facts, to 


which I ſhall add ſome reflections. 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 
Of the HisTory of the PRERSIANS and GREEKS. 


| T HE firſt piece taken from the hiſtory of the 


Perſians, 
CYRUS. 
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I ſhall divide what I have to ſay concerning Cyrus 
into three parts; his education; his firſt expeditions; 


the taking of Babylon, and his conqueſts. I ſhall re- 


late only the moſt important circumſtances of theſe 
events, and ſuch as appear to me moſt proper for the 
inſtruction of youth. Theſe I ſhall extract from Xe- 
nophon, whom I take here for my guide, as the au- 
thor moſt worthy of credit upon this article. 


I. The EpvcaTion of Cyrus. Cyrop. lib. 1. 


Cyrus was the ſon of Cambyſes king of Perſia, and 
Mandane the daughter of Aſtyages king of the Medes. 
[Dr] He was beautiful in his perſon, but far more eſti- 
mable for the excellent endowments of his mind. He 
was exceeding courteous and humane, deſirous of 
learning, and ardent for glory. He never feared any 
danger, nor ſhunned any labour where honour was to 
be acquired. He was brought up after the cuſtom of 
the Perfians, which at that time was admirable. 

The public good, and general utility was the prin- 
ciple and end of all their laws. The education of 
children was conſidered as the moſt important duty 
and eſſential part of the government. The care of it 
was not entruſted to fathers and mothers, whom a blind 
and tender indulgence often rendered mcapable of it; 
the ſtate charged itſelf withit. They were brought up 
together, and in the fame manner. They did nothing 
but by rule; the place and duration of their exerciſes 
were fixed, the time of their meals, the quality of 
what they were to eat and drink, the number of their 
maſters, and the different kinds of correction. Their 
whole food, as well for children as young men, was 
bread, and creſſes, and water; for their view was to 
habituate them early to temperance and ſobriety; and 


beſides, this ſort of ſimple and frugal food, without 
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any mixture of ſauces and ragoos, ſtrengthened their 
bodies, and laid a foundation of health capable of ſup- 
porting the ſevereſt fatigues of war till they grow old, 
[5] as is obſerved of Cyrus, who found himſelf as ſtrong 
and robult in his old age, as he was in his youth. They 
learnt juſtice in ſchools, as in other places they do li- 
terature ; and ingratitude was the crime they puniſhed 
moſt ſeverely. | 

The view of the Perſians in all theſe wiſe iniſtitu- 
tions was to be beforehand with evil, as they were per- 
ſuaded that it was better to prevent faults than puniſh 


them; and whereas in other nations they were con- 


rented with inflicting puniſhments upon criminals; the 
Perſians endeavoured in a manner to hinder there be- 
ing any criminals amongſt them. * 
They continued in the claſs of children till they 
were ſixteen or ſeventeen years old; they then en- 
tered the claſs of youths. They were then laid under 
the greateſt reſtraints, as that age ſtood moſt in need 
of them. They ſpent ten years in this claſs. During 
this interval, they were every night upon guard, as 


well for the ſecurity of the city, as to inure them to 


fatigue. In the day-time they went to receive orders 
from their governors, attended the king when he went 
a hunting, or applied themſelves to their exerciſes. 

The third claſs was formed of men grown, and there 

they continued five and twenty years. From hence 
were taken all the officers, that were to command in 
the troops, and fill the different poſts, employments, 
and dignities of the ſtate. And hence they paſſed 
into the laſt claſs, from whence the wiſeſt and moſt 
experienced were choſen to form the public council. 

By theſe means every citizen might aſpire to the 
firſt offices of the ſtate ; but none could arive at them, 
till they had paſſed through theſe different claſſes, and 
became capable of them by all theſe exerciſes, 


[5] Cyrus non fuit imbecillior in ſenectute, quam in juventute. Cic, 
de ſenect. n. 30. 
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Cyrus was brought up in this manner till he was 


twelve years old, and always excelled his equals, both 
in facility of learning, in courage, and dexterity in ex- 


ecuting whatever he undertook. His mother Mandane 
then carried him into Media to viſit his grandfather 
Aſtyages, who had heard ſo much of the fame of this 
young prince, that he was very deſirous of ſeeing him. 
He found the manners of the Median court very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of his own country. Pomp, luxury, 
and magnificence univerſally prevaiſed. He was not 


at all dazzled with it, and without criticiſing, or con- 


demning it, he ſtood firm to the principles he had im- 
bibed from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather 
with his wit and vivacity, and gained all hearts by his 
noble and engaging carriage, of which I ſhall relate 
a ſingle inſtance, from which we may form a judg- 


ment of the reſt. 


Aſtyages, to make his grandſon think no more of 
returning into his own country, 2 a ſumptuous 
entertainment, in which he ſpared for no expence, ei- 


ther as to the quantity, or the quality, and delicacy of 


meats, Cyrus looked upon all theſe preparations with 
a great deal of indifference. And as Aſtya $ ſeemed 
very much furpriſed at it; The Perſians, ſays he, in- 
ſtead of ſo many turnings and windings to fatisfy their 
hunger, take a much ſhorter way to the ſame end; a 
little bread and creſſes will do it at any time. His 


grandfather giving him leave to diſpoſe of the diſhes 


that were ſerved up as he thought fit, he diſtribute 


them immediately among ſuch of the king's officers as 


were preſent ; to one he gave, becauſe he taught him 


to ride; to another, becauſe he ſerved Aſtyages well; 
to a third, becauſe he was very careful of his mother. 
Sacas, Aſtyages's cup- bearer, was the only perſon to 


whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides his place 
of cup - bearer, had the poſt of introducing ſuch as were 
to have audience of the king; and as it was not poſ- 
ſible for him to grant this favour to Cyrus as often as 
he required it, he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the 


young prince, who expreſſed his reſentment upon this 


' occaſion. 
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otcafion. Aſtyages ſeemed uneaſy that he had offered 
this affront to an officer, for whom he had a particular 
eſteem, and who deſerved it for his wonderful addreſs 
in diſcharging his office; © And is that enough, papa, 
« anſwers Cyrus, to merit you favour? then I ſhould 
« ſoon have obtained it; for I'll anſwer for it, I can 
« ſerye you better than he.” The little Cyrus was im- 
mediately. equipped in the habit of a cup-bearer. He 
advances gravely with a ſerious air, and a napkin 
thrown over his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicely 
on three of his fingers, he preſented it to the king with 
a dexterity and grace, that charmed Aſtyages and 


 Mandane. When this was done, he threw his arms 


around his grandfather's neck, and kiſſing him cried 
out with great joy, O Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art 
« undone, I ſhall have thy place.“ Aſtyages was 
mightily pleaſed with him; And well, ſays he, my 
« boy, thou ſhalt have it; no body can ſerve me better. 
« But you have forgot one part of the ceremony, 
« which is to taſte of it before you give it.” It was 
it ſeems the cuſtom for the cup-bearer to pour out a 
little of the liquor into his left hand, and taſte it, be- 
fore he preſented the cup to the king. Twas not 
through forgerfulneſs, anſwered Cyrus, that I did 
« not ſo.” What then, ſays Aſtyages!“ „ Twas 
« becauſe I apprehended the liquor to be poiſon.” 
« Poiſon! how ſo?” © Yes indeed, papa; for it is 
e not long fince I took notice, at an entertainment 
&« you gave the lords of your court, that after they 
« had drank a little of that liquor, all their heads 
« were turned. They bawled and ſung, and talked 
« like madmen. You yourſelf ſeemed to have for- 
got that you were king, and-they, that they were 
« your ſubjects. At laſt, when you got up to dance, 
« you could not ſtand without ſtaggering.” How, 
replies Aſtyages, does not the ſame thing happen 
„to your father?” „ Never, anſwered Cyrus.” 
« How then?“ „ Why, when he has drank, he i 

«no longer thirſty, and that's all.. 
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His mother Mandane — upon the point of re- 
turning into Perſia, he chearfully complied with the 


repeated inſtances of his grandfather to continue in 


Media, becauſe he ſaid, as he did not ride well enough 
yet, he might have time to perfect himſelf in that ex- 
erciſe, which was hot practiſed in Perſia, the drineſs 
of the ſoil, and mountainous ſituation of the country 
not admitting the breeding of horſes. 
During this interval that he paſſed at court, he 
ined the eſteem and love of all mankind. He was 
mild, affable, obliging, good - natured, and liberal, 
If the young lords had any favour to beg of the king, 
he ſolicited it for them. If there was any cauſe of 
complaint againſt them, he was their mediator with 
the king. He made their buſineſs his own, and ma- 
naged ſo well, that he always obtained what he deſired, 
Cambyſes recalling Cyrus to complete the time al- 
lotted for the finiſhing of his exerciſes in Perſia, he 
immediately ſet forward on his journey, that his delay 
might neither give his father, nor his country, any 
cauſe to complain of him. It then appeared how ten- 
derly he was beloved. At his departure he was ac- 
companied by all the world ; thoſe of his own age, 
young men and old, all attended him. Aſtyages went 
with him on horfeback a conſiderable way, and when 
he was obliged to take his leave, the whole company 
broke out into tears. | 
Thus Cyrus returned into Perſia, where he conti- 
nued one year more in the claſs of children. His com- 
panions expected to find a great alteration in his man- 
ners, after having ſpent ſo much time in ſo voluptu- 
ous and ſplendid a court as that of Media. But when 
they ſaw he was contented with their ordinary table, 
and upon days of feaſting was more ſober and reſerved 
than any of them, they looked upon him with new 
admiration. 12 
He paſſed from this firſt claſs into the ſecond, which 
is that of the young men; where he ſhewed that he 


had not his equal in addreſs, patience and obedience. 
Rr. 
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| REFLECTIONS. 


I ſhall not attempt to make any refleftions upon the 
preceding ſtory ; they offer themſelves in abundance 
to the reader, and cannot eſcape the view of the moſt 
dim- ſighted. We ſee here 3:24 much a maſculine, 
robuſt, and vigorous education contributes at the ſame 
time to ſtrengthen the body, and enlarge the mind ; 
and that the beſt means for young gentlemen of qua- 
lity to acquire eſteem and affection, is not by aſſuming 
airs of grandeur, but by a civil and obliging deport- 
ment. I cannot but take notice how artfully the hiſ- 
torian has introduced the excellent lecture he has given 
againſt drunkenneſs. He might have done it in a 
grave and ſerious manner, and with the air of a phi- 
loſopher ; for Xenophon, as much a ſoldier as he was, 
was no leſs a philoſopher than Socrates his maſter. 
Inſtead of this, he puts it into the mouth of a child, 
and diſguiſes it under the veil of a little ſtory, told in 
the original with all the ſpirit and prettineſs imagina- 
ble. I do not doubt, but it is wholly his own inven- 
tion; and it is in this ſenſe, in my opinion, we ſhould 
underſtand what [] Tully ſays of this admirable 
work ; That the author has not pretended to follow 


the ſtrict rules of truth and hiſtory, but deſigned to 


give princes in the perſon of Cyrus a perfect model 
of the manner in which they ought to govern their 


ſubjects. Cyrus ille d Xenophonte non ad fidem hiſtorie 


ſcriptus, ſed ad effigiem juſti imperii. That is, he has 
added to the ſubſtance of the hiſtory, which is very 
true in itſelf, as I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to obſerve, 
ſome particular circumſtances, to exalt its beauty, 
and ſerve for the inſtruction of mankind. Such is, 
in my opinion, the hiſtory of the little Cyrus turned 
cup-bearer, which ſhews how diſhonourable drunk- 
enneſs is to princes, far better than all the precepts 


of philoſophers. 


[1] Ad Q. Fratr. lib. 2. Ep. I, 
B b 3 II. The 
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II. The firſt Exprofrions and ConquesTs of 
Cyrus. Cyrop. lib. 1, &c. | 


Aſtyages king of the Medes being dead, his fon 
Cyaxares, brother to Mandane the mother of Cyrus, 
ſucceeded him. He was ſcarce ſettled upon the throne, 
before he found himſelf engaged in a terrible war. He 
received advice that the king of the Aſſyrians was raiſ- 
ing a powerful army againſt him; that he had already 
drawn over ſeveral other princes to eſpouſe his quarrel, 
and among the reſt Crœſus king of Lydia. He imme- 
diately diſpatched an embaſſy to Cambyſes to demand 
his aſſiſtance, with orders to deſire that Cyrus might 
have the command of the army-that ſhould be ſent to 
his aid. They obrained their requeſt without much 
difficulty. The young prince was then in the claſs 
of men grown, after having paſſed ten years in the ſe- 
'cond. The joy was univerſal, when it was known 
that Cyrus was marching at the head of the army. It 
conſiſted of thirty chouland foot, for the Perſians had 
then no horſe; beſides a thouſand young officers, the 
choice of the nation, who marched as volunteers, 
from a particular attachment they had to the perſon 

of Cyrus. | 
He fet forward, without loſing any time, but not 
till after he had invoked the aſſiſtance of the gods. 
For his great principle, which he learnt from his fa- 
ther, was never to enter upon any action, whether 
great or ſmall, without firſt conſulting the gods. Cam- 
byſes had often repreſented to him, that human pru- 
dence was very ſhort-ſighted, and the views of men 
confined within narrow bounds ; that they could not 
' penetrate into futurity, and what they often thought 
was moſt for their advantage, became the cauſe of 
their deſtruction ; whereas the gods being eternal, 
know all things, the future as well as the paſt, and 
[4] inſpire thoſe they love with what is moſt proper 
[4] They imputed every branch hunting. Vegatio nobis hæc, amici, 


of their ſucceſs to Divine Provi- ſays Cyrus, volente Deo proſpera 
dense, even what they caught in Futura eſt, Cyrop. lib, 2. F 
. | or 
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for them to undertake ; a protection they owe to none, 


and grant only to ſuch as call upon them and conſult 


them. | | 

- Cambyſes was pleaſed to accompany his ſon as far 
as the frontiers of Perſia. -By the way he gave him 
excellent inſtructions upon the duties of the general of 
an army. I have already-obſerved, in another place, 
that Cyrus, who thought he-was a perfect maſter in 
the trade of war, after having ſtudied it ſo long under 
the molt experienced officers of his time, owned then 
that he was abſolutely ignorant of the moſt eſſential 
__ of the art military, till he had learnt it from this 

iliar diſcourſe, which deſerves to be carefully read, 

and ſeriouſly conſidered by all perſons deſigned for the 
profeſſion of arms. I ſhall mention but one inſtance, 
from whence we may judge of the reſt. | 

The point was, how to make the ſoldiers ſubmiſſive 
and obedient. The eaſieſt and ſureſt method, in my 
opinion, ſays Cyrus, is to commend and reward the 
obedient, and to puniſh and diſgrace the diſobedient. 
That's right, anſwered Cambyſes, if you would bring 
them to it by force; but the buſineſs is, how to make 
them ſubmit voluntarily, Now the ſureſt way of ſuc- 
ceeding herein, is to convince thoſe over whom we 
command, that we know better what is fit for them 
than they do themſelves ; for all mankind will readily 
obey thoſe, of whom they have this opinion. From 
this principle ariſes the blind ſubmiſſion, which the 
ſick pay to their phyſician, travellers to their guide, 
and ſea-faring men to their pilot. Their obedience 


is wholly founded upon a perſuaſion, that the phyſi- 


cian, the guide, and the pilot know more of the 
matter than themſelves. But what muſt we do, ſays 
Cyrus again to his father, to appear more able and 
prudent than others? By being really ſo, replies Cam- 
byſes; and to this end applying diligently to our pro- 
feſſion, ſeriouſly ſtudying all the rules of it, eonſult- 
ing the ableſt maſters with docility and care, neglect- 
ing nothing which may make our enterpriſes ſucceed; 
r 
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and above all imploring the aſſiſtance of the gods, 


who alone give prudence and ſucceſs, 

When Cyrus was arrived in Media and with Cyax- 
ares, the firſt thing he did, after the uſual compli- 
ments, was to inform himſelf of the quality and num. 
ber of the troops on both ſides, He found, by the 
liſt that was given in, that the enemy's army amounted 
to ſixty thouſand horſe, and two hundred thouſand 
foot, and conſequently that their horſe were two-thirds 
more than thoſe of the Medes and Perfians together, 
and that the latter had ſcarce half their foot. So 
great an inequality threw Cyaxares into great terror 
and confuſion. He could not think of any other ex- 
pedient than the drawing freſh troops out of Perſia, 
and in greater number than before. But beſides that 
this remedy would have been very flow, it ſeemed im- 


practicable. Cyrus immediately propoſed a ſurer and 


morter method, and this was to change the arms of 
the Perſians; and as moſt of them uſed only the bow 
and the javelin, and conſequently fought only at a dil- 
tance, in which way of fighting the greater number 


eaſily carried it over the ſmaller, he thought ut adviſe- 


able to arm them in ſuch a manner, that they might 
come immediately to cloſe fight with the enemy, and 
thereby render the multitude of their troops unſer- 
viceable. This advice was approved and put in. exe- 
cution immediately. | | 
One day as.Cyrus was making a review of his army 

a courier came to him from Cyaxares with advice, that 
embaſſadors were juſt arrived from the king of the In- 
dies, and therefore he defired he would come ꝓre- 


ſently to him: and for this reaſon, ſays he, I have 


brought you a rich veſtment; for the king deſires you 
would be magnificently dreſſed in preſence of the In- 
dians, for the honour of the nation. Cyrus loſt no 


time, but ſet forward immediately with his troops to 
 attend;qypon the king, [x] without putting on any 


other hahit than his own ; and as Cyaxares at firſt 


[x] 2, J Nen cg dl, a. Perſica veſte indutus, ornatu alieno 


LEpropeiry. A beautiful expreſſion | minime contaminata, 
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ed ſomewhat diſpleaſed at it, Should I have done 
you more honour, replies Cyrus, by clothing myſelf 
in purple, and putting on a load of bracelets and gold 
chains, if with all this 1 bad tarried longer before I 
came, than I now do you by the ſweat of my brows 
and my diligence, in letting all the world fee with 
what readinets your orders are executed. 

Cyrug's great care was to engage the affection of 
the troops, to gain the inclination of the officers, and 
acquire the love and eſteem of the foldiers. To this 
— he treated them all with gentleneſs and good-na- 
ture, made himſelf popular and affable, invited them 
often to dipe with him, and efpecially thofe who were 
diſtinguiſhed —— the troops. He valued money 
only for the ſake of diſtributing it. He gave preſents 
liberally to every one according to his merit and con- 
dition ; to one a buckler, to another a ſword, or 
ſomething of a like nature. He thought a general 
was to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his greatneſs of ſoul, his 

eneroſity, and inclination to do good; and not by 
uxury in eating, or magnificence in dreſs and equi- 
page, and ſtill leſs by haughtineſs and pride. 

Obſerving all his troops full of ardour and courage, 
he propoſed to Cyaxares to lead them againſt the ene- 
my. Fhey therefore began their march, after they 
had offered facrifices to the gods. When the armies 
were in ſight of each other, they prepared for the bat- 
tle. The Aſſyrians were encamped in the open plain 
Cyrus on the other hand was covered by ſome villages, 
and ſmall eminences. They ſpent ſome days in looking 
upon one another: At laſt the Aſſyrians came firſt out 
of their camp in very great numbers, and Cyrus ad- 
vanced with his troops. Before they came within a 
bow - ſhot, he gave the word of command, which was, 
— the belper ænd conductor. He cauſed the uſual 

ymn to be ſung in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, and 


the ſoldiers full of religious ardour (9:00:65) made the 


reſponſes with a loud voice. [y] In the whole army of 
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Cyrus nothing was to be diſcerned but chearfulnefs, 
emulation, courage, mutual exhortations, pruderice, 
and obedience, which caſt a ſtrange terror into the 
hearts of the enemies. For, ſays the hiſtorian here, 
it was obſerved that thoſe who moſt feared the gods 
upon theſe occaſions were the leaſt afraid of * men. 
The Aſſyrian archers, lingers, and darters of jave- 
lins, made their diſcharges before the enemy was within 
reach. But the Perſians, encouraged by the preſence 
and example of Cyrus came at once to a cloſe engage- 
ment, and broke the firſt battalions. The Aſſyrians 
could not ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhock, and took all to their 
heels. The Median horſe moved forward at the ſame 
time to fall upon that of the enemy, who were alſo 
ſoon routed. They were briſkly purſued, as far as 
their camp. The ſlaughter was terrible, and the Aſ- 
ſyrian king loſt his life in the field. Cyrus did not 
think himſelf in a condition to force them in their en- 
trenchments, and ſounded a retreat. 

The Aſſyrians in the mean while, their king lain, 
and the braveſt men in the army loſt, were in a ſtrange 
conſternation. Crceſus: and the other allies loſt alſo 
all hope. So that they had no thoughts but of eſcap- 
ing by favour of the night. 

Cyrus had rightly foreſeen it, and prepared for a 
vigorous purſuit. But this was not to be done with- 
out horſe, and the Perſians, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, had none. He went therefore to Cyaxares, 
and told him of his deſign. Cyaxares very much diſ- 
approved. it, and repreſented to him the danger there 
was in driving ſo powerful an enemy to extremes, who 
might perhaps be inſpired with courage by being 
driven to deſpair ; that it was prudent to uſe good for- 
tune with moderation, and not to loſe the fruit of a 
victory by too much eagerneſs ; that beſides, he was 
unwilling to compel the Medes, or prevent them from 
taking the repoſe they had ſo juſtly deſerved. Cyrus 


at laſt deſired leave only to carry ſuch with him, as 


were willing to follow him, and got the conſent of Cy- 
axares with great difficulty, who had no thought * 
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of paſſing his time in feaſting and rejoicing with his 


officers, for the victory he had ſo lately gained. 


Almoſt all the Medes followed Cyrus, who began 
his march in purſuit of the enemy. He met in his way 
couriers from the Hyrcanians, who ſerved in the ene- 
my's army, to tell him, that as ſoon as he appeared, 
they were ready to ſubmit to him, and in reality they 
did ſo. He loſt no time, but marching all night came 
up with the Aſſyrians. Crœſus had ſent his wives be- 


fore in the cool of the evening, for it was then ſum- 


mer, and was following after them with ſome horſe. 
The Aſſyrians were in the utmoſt conſternation, when 
they ſaw the enemy at their heels. Many of them 


were killed in the flight; all that were left in the camp 


ſurrendered ; the victory was complete, and the booty 
immenſe, Cyrus kept to himſelf all the horſes that 
were found in the camp, deſigning from that time to 
form a body of Perſian horſe, which till then they 
had not. Every thing of the greateſt value he ſet 
apart for Cyaxares. When the Medes and Hyrca- 
nians were returned from purſuing the enemy, he 
made them partake of a repaſt he had prepared for 
them, bidding them ſend only ſome bread: to the Per- 
ſians, who had every thing elſe that was neceſſary for 
them both as to delicacy and drink. Their ſauce was 
hunger, and their drink the water from the river. This 
was the manner of living, to which they had been ac- 


cuſtomed from their infancy. 


Cyaxares had paſſed the night, that Cyrus ſpent in 


purſuit of the enemy, in joy and feaſting, and had 


got drunk with his principal officers, When he awaked 
the next. morning, he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee 
himſelf left almoſt alone. Full of rage and indigna- 
tion, he immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the ar- 
my, with orders to reproach Cyrus, and make the 
Medes return directly. Cyrus was under no concern 
at ſo unjuſt a command. He wrote back a reſpectful 
letter, but with a generous freedom, in which | juſ- 
tified his conduct, and reminded him of the leave he 
had granted to all the Medes that were _— to 
__ ollow 
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follow him. He ſent at the ſame time into Perſia for 
_ troops, deſigning to extend his conqueſts ſtill 
arther 


Among the priſoners of war was a young princeſs 
of exquilite beauty, reſerved for Cyrus. She was 
named Panthea, and was wife to Abradates king of 


Suſiana. Upon the report of her beauty Cyrus re- 


fuſed to ſee her, apprehending, as he ſaid, leſt ſuch 
an object ſhould engage his affection too much, and 
divert him from the great deſigns he had formed. 
Araſpes, a young Median lord, in whoſe cuſtody ſhe 
had been, did not ſuſpect his own weakneſs ſo much, 
and affirmed that a man was always maſter of himſelf, 
Cyrus gave him prudent advice, and pur the princeſs 
again into his hands. Fear not, replies Araſpes, I 
am ſecure of myſelf, and will lay my life on't that I 
do nothing contrary to my duty. However, his paſ- 
ion for the princeſs increaſed by little and little to 
fuch a degree, that finding her invincibly averſe to 
his deſires, he was upon the point of offering her vio- 
lence. The princeſs made her complaints to Cyrus, 
who- preſently ſent Artabazus to expoſtulate in his 
name with Araſpes. This officer chid him with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and ſet his fault before him in ſuch 
a light, as almoſt threw him into deſpair. Araſpes, 
overwhelmed with grief, could not refrain from tears, 
and was ſtruck dumb with ſhame and terror. Some 
days after Cyrus ſent for him ; and-he came all trem- 
bling and diſordered. Cyrus took him aſide, and in- 
ſtead of the violent reproaches he expected. ſpoke to 
him with the utmoſt mildneſs, owning that had 
been to blame for imprudently ſhutting him up with 
ſo formidable an enemy. Such unexpected goodneſs 
gave life to the young lord. His confuſion, joy, and 
gratitude, drew tears from his eyes in abundance, It 
15 now, ſays he, that I begin to know myſelf, and 
fenfibly to prove that I have two ſouls, one that in- 
elines me to do well, and the other that urges me to 
miſchief. The firſt is always ſuperior, when you are 
by to afliſt me, and are talking with me; and I yield 
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to the other, and am overcome, when I am alone by 
myſelf. He made ample amends afterwards for his 
fault, and did Cyrus a conſiderable ſervice, by retreat- 
ing as a ſpy to the Aſſyrians, under the pretext of a 
pretended diſcontent. 

Cyrus in the mean time prepared to advance into 
the enemy's country. None of the Medes would quit 
him, nor return without him to pre whoſe rage 
and cruelty they apprehended. The army began their 
march. The good treatment Cyrus had given the 
priſoners of war, by ſending them all back free into 
their own country, had ſpread a general rumour of his 
clemency. Many of the people ſubmitted to him, and 
increaſed. the number of his troops. When he drew 
nigh to Babylon, he ſent a challenge to the king of 

yria, offering to decide the quarrel by a ſingle com- 
bat. But this challenge was not accepted. However, 
for the ſecurity of his allies during his abſence, he en- 
tered into a kind of truce and treaty with him, by 
which it was agreed on both ſides, that the huſband- 
men ſhould not be diſturbed, but have full liberty to 
till the ground. And thus, after he had taken a view 
of the country, examined the ſituation of Babylon, 
enlarged the number of his friends and allies, he re- 
turned towards Media. 

When he drew near the frontiers, he ſent deputies 
to Cyaxares, to give him notice of his arrival, and to 
receive his orders. Cyaxares did not think it adviſe. 
able to admit ſo conſiderable an army into his country, 
which was beſides to be augmented by the addition of 
forty thouſand men, lately arrived from Perſia. The, 
next day he ſet forward on his journey with the horſe 
that remained with him. Cyrus advanced to meet him 
with his, who were very numerous and in good order, 
The ſight of them awakened the jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent of Cyaxares. He gave his nephew a very cold 
reception, turned aſide his face, and declined his kiſs, 

and even let fall ſome tears. Cyrus commanded all that 
food by him to withdraw, and reaſoned with him up- 
the occaſion, He ſpoke with ſo much mildneſs, 
4 ſubmiſſion, 
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ſubmiſſion, and force, gaye him ſuch ſtrong proofs of 
his integrity, reſpect, and inviolable attachment to his 
rſon and intereſts, that he removed in a moment all 
is ſuſpicions, and was perfectly reſtored to his good 
aces. They mutually embraced each other, and 
ed tears on both ſides. The joy of the Medes and 
Perſians was inexpreſſible, who waited for the iſſue of 
this interview with fear and trembling. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus immediately mounted their horſes, and then all 
the Medes poſted themſelves behind Cyaxares, purſu- 
ant to the ſignal Cyrus had given them. The Per- 
ſians followed Cyrus, and the other nations their re- 
ſpective princes. When they were arrived at the camp, 
they conducted Cyaxares to the tent which had been 
prepared for him. He was immediately viſited by 
molt of the Medes, who came to pay their reſpects 
to him, and make him preſents, ſome of their own ac- 
cord, and others by the direction of Cyrus. Cyaxares 
was extremely affected with it, and began to be con- 
vinced that Cyrus had not debauched his ſubjects from 
him, but that the Medes bore him the ſame affection- 
ate regard they had done before. rs 


REFLECTIONS. 


This whole ſtory is full of inſtruction. We ſee in 
Cyrus all the qualifications requiſite to form a great 
man, and in his troops whatever renders an army in- 
vincible. This young prince, far ſuperior in his ſen- 
timents to thoſe of his rank and age, placed not his 
glory in magnificent repaſts, clothes, and equipages. 

le was unacquainted with the airs of haughtineſs and 
pride, by which young men of quality often imagine 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves. He valued riches only 
for the pleaſure of diſtributing them, and the oppor- 
turiity they gave him of adding to the number of his 
friends. He [z] was ſurpriſingly a maſter in the art 
of gaining the affections of others, and ſtill more by 


| [=] Artificium benevolentiz of Cyrus. Ep. 1. ad Quint. fra- 
colligende, fays Tully, ſpeaking tem. his 
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his obliging deportment and engaging behaviour than 
his liberality. As he was perfectly acquainted with 
the ſcience of war, he abounded in ſtratagems and ex- 
pedients ; witneſs the change of arms and eſtabliſh- 
ment of cavalry which he introduced among the Per- 
ſians. He was ſober, vigilant, inured to labour, in- 
ſenſible of the allurements of pleaſure; and the con- 
traſt between him and Cyaxares very much exalts the 
value of his excellent qualities. 

At an age, when the paſſions are uſually moſt vio- 
lent, and in the very heat of victory, when every 
thing ſeems allowable, in the midſt < the applauſes 
and praiſes he received on all ſides, he always remained 
abſolute maſter of himſelf, and gave a young lord, 
who wag very unlike him, ſuch 1 continence 
and virtue, as are ſurpriſing even to us that are Chriſ- 
tians, and are ſo very remote from our manners, that 
they ſeem almoſt incredible. {hors | 

But what muſt aſtoniſh-us ſtill. more, is. the infinite 
veneration he paid to the gods, his exactneſs in form- 
ing no enterpriſe without conſulting them, and im- 
ploring their aſſiſtance ; his religious acknowledgment 
of their favours, by aſcribing all his good ſucceſs to 
them; and the open profeſſion of piety and religion 
he was not aſhamed to make at all times and upon all 
occaſions, if J may be allowed to uſe theſe terms in 
2 caſe of a prince, who was ignorant of the true 
This is what youth muſt ſtudy in Cyrus; and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve to them, that one of the 
2 commanders in the Roman republic was 
ormed upon this model, I mean the ſecond Scipio 


Africanus, who had the admirable books of the Cyre-; 
pædia continually in his hands. [a] Quos quidem libros, 


non fine cauſa noſter ille Scipio Africanus de manibus po- 


nere non ſolebat. Nullum et enim prætermiſſum in his cf 


ficium diligentis & moderati imperii. 
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III. The Continuation: of the War, the TAKING 
_ of BavsyLon. New Congutsrs. The PIATA 
F Cymxus. Cyrop. lib. & &: 

In the council, which was held in the preſence of 
Cyaxares, it was refolved to continue the wat. They 
made preparations for it with indefatigable ardour. 
The enemy's army were ſtill more in number than 
they had been the preceding campaign, and Egypt 
alone furniſned above ſixfcore thouſand men. They 
met at Thymbræa, a city of Lydia. Cyril, after tak- 
ing al neceflaty precautions fot ſupplying his army 
with-evety thing it might want, in which he was ſur- 
prifingly particular, as Xenophon relates at large, de- 
termined to begin his march: Cyaxares did not follow 
him, but tarried behind with a third part of the Medes 
_ that he miglit not leave his country entirely 
3 ee 8 
As Abradates, king of Suſiana, was preparing to 

ut on his armour, his wife Panthea brought him an 
elmet, with bracelets and lockets of mah gold, a 
coat of arms fit for him plaited to the Bbrtit, and a 
large plume of feathers of a purple colour. She had 
wrought the moſt part of them with ker dn hands 
unknown to her huſband, that ſhe might have the 
pleaſure of ſurpriſing him with the preſent. And tho” 
paſſionately fond of him, ſhe exhorted* him father to 
die with his arms in his hand, than not ſignalize him- 
ſelf by ſome action worthy their birth, and the cha- 
racter ſhe had given of him to Cyrus. We | ſays ſhe, 
are under the © r obligations ro Him. When I was 
His priſoner, and as ſuch deſigned for hith, I was not 
treated as a ſlave by him, nor reſtored t6 Tibetty upon 
ſhameful conditions. He took as much care of me, as 
if I had been the wife of his own brother; and I pro- 
miſed him that you ſhould be grateful for ſuch a fa- 
vour. Be not therefore unmindful of it. O Jupiter, 
cries Abradates, lifting up his eyes to. heaven, grant 
that 1 may this day ſhew myſelf a huſband worthy of 
Panthea; and a friend that deſerves ſo generous a be- 
nefactor. 
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nefactor. When he had ſaid this, he mounted his 
chariot, Panthea who could hold him no longer in 
her arms, kiſſed the chariot, and following it for ſome 
time on foot, at length retired. | 

When the armies were come within view of each 
other, they prepared for battle. After public and ge- 
neral prayers, Cyrus offered libations in particular, 
and again beſought the god of his father to eſpouſe 
his cauſe, and guide him with his aſſiſtance. And 
hearing a clap of thunder, he cried out, [5] We follow 
lle, O Jupiter ſupreme ;, and inſtantly advanced to- 
wards the enemy. As the front of their battle far ex- 
ceeded that of the Perſians, they in the center ſtood 
ſtill, whilſt the two wings advanced, inclining to the 
right and left, with a deſign to ſurround the army of 
Cyrus, and charged him at the ſame time in ſeveral 
places. This was what he expected, and was not at 
all ſurpriſed at. He ran through all the ranks, to en- 
courage his troops, and though upon other occaſions he 
behaved with ſo much modeſty, and was ſo remote 
from all appearance of vanity, when he was upon the 
point to engage, he cried out with a reſolute and de- 
ciſive voice, Follow to certain victory; the gods are 
on our fide. After giving all neceſſary orders, and 
cauſing the uſual hyma to be ſung through all the army, 
he gave the ſignal. a 

Cyrus began with attacking the wing of the enemy, 
which had advanced upon the right flank of his ar- 
my, and having charged it alſo in flank, put it into 
diſorder. The ſame was done on the other ſide, 
where they made the ſquadron of camels advance firſt. 
The enemy's cavalry did not wait their coming up; 
but as ſoon as the horſes ſaw them at a diſtance, they 
fell back upon one another, and ſome of them prancing 
and flinging, threw their riders to the ground. The 
chariots armed with ſcythes finiſhed what was wanting 
to complete the confuſion. In the mean time Abra- 
dates, who commanded the chariots that were placed 


[5] God indeed was actually his guide, but a very different God from 


Jupiter. 
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at the head of the army, 2 them on full ſpeed. 
The enemy was unable to ſuſtain ſo rough a charge, 
and were put to the rout. Abradates having pierced 
them, fell upon the battalions of the Egyptians; but 
his chariot being unfortunately overturned, he was 
ſlain with his men, after having given extraordinary 
proofs of his valour. The battle was fierce on that 
fide, and the Perſians were forced to fall back as far 
as their machines. There the Egyptians found them- 
ſelves much incommoded by the arrows that were caſt 
from thoſe rolling towers, and the battalions of the 
rear-guard of the Perſians advancing ſword in hand, 
hindered the archers from paſſing farther, and-obliged 
them to return to their poſt. There was then nought 
elſe to be ſeen but rivers of blood ſtreaming on every 
ſide. In the mean time Cyrus came up, after having 
put to flight whatever had oppoſed him. He was 
grieved to ſee the Perſians had given way, and judg- 
ing the Egyptians would ſtill go on to gain ground, 
he reſolved to attack them in the rear; and in an in- 
ſtant having thrown himſelf with his troops behind 
their battalions, he charged them rudely. The horſe 
at the ſame time advanced, and attacked the enemy 
briſkly. The Egyptians, thus encompaſſed on every 
fide, faced about on all ſides, and defended them- 
felves with wonderful courage. Cyrus at laſt ad- 
miring their valour, and being unwilling to ſuffer fo 
many brave men to be cut in pieces, offered them ho- 
nourable conditions, repreſenting to them that all their 
allies had forſaken them. Theſe conditions were ac- 
cepred, and they afterwards ſerved in his troops with 
inviolable fidelity. 

After the loſs of the battle, Crœſus fled with great 
diligence to Sardis with his troops, whither Cyrus pur- 
ſued him the next day, and made himſelf maſter of 
the city without any reſiſtance, 

From thence he marched directly to Babylon, con- 
quering by the way the greater Phrygia and Cappa- 
docia. When he was come before the town, and had 
carefully examined its ſituation, walls, and fortifica- 
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tions, every one judged it was abſolutely impoſſible to 
take it by force. He ſeemed therefore reſolved upon 
the deſign of carrying it by famine. To this end he 
cauſed very large and deep ditches to be dug quite 
round the town, to prevent, as he ſaid, any thing from 
entering in or going out. The people of the city could 
not help ridiculing his deſign to beſiege them; and as 
the town was furniſhed with more than twenty years 
proviſions, they made a jeſt of all the trouble he was at. 
When his works were finiſhed, Cyrus was adviſed that 
a great feſtival was ſoon to be ſolemnized, whereon 
all the Babylonians ſpent the night in drinking and 
revelling. Upon the night of the feſtival, which came 
on early, he cauſed the mouth of the trenches to be 
opened which pointed towards the rivers, when the 
water ruſhed impetuouſly into this new channel, and 


leaving its former bed dry, opened Cyrus a free paſ- 


ſage into the city. His troops therefore entered with- 
out any reſiſtance. They marched forward till they 
came to the palace, where the king was ſlain. At 
break of day the citadel ſurrendered upon the news 
that the town was taken, and the king dead. Cyrus 
cauſed proclamation to be made in all quarters, that 
whoever would eſcape with their lives, ſhould tarry 
in their houſes, and fend him their arms; which was 
done immediately. And this was all the trouble this 
prince had in conquering the richeſt and ſtrongeſt 
city then in the world. 

Cyrus began with returning thanks to the gods for 
the good ſucceſs they had granted him; he aſſembled 
the principal officers, publicly commended their cou- 
rage, wiſdom, zeal, and fidelity, and diſtributed re- 
wards to the whole army. He then remonſtrated to 
them, that the only way to preſerve what they had ac- 
quired, was to perſevere in their ancient virtue; that 
the fruits of a victory did not conſiſt in abandoning 
themſelves to eaſe and idleneſs; that after they had 
conquered the enemy by force of arms, it would 
be ſhameful to let themſelves be conquered by the 
allurements of pleaſure ; that laſtly, if they would 
K Es retain 
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retain their ancient glory, they muſt maintain the ſame 
diſcipline at Babylon amongſt the Perſians, as was ob- 
ſerved in their own country, and to this end employ 
their chief care in the good education of their children. 
By this means, ſays he, we ſhall daily grow more vir- 
tuous ourſelves, by ſtriving to ſet them good ex- 
amples ; and they cannot eaſily be corrupted, whilſt 
they neither ſee nor hear any thing from us, but what 
has a tendency to virtue, and are continually employed 
in the practice of honeſt and commendable exerciſes. 
Cyrus aſſigned the different parts and cares of the 
government to different perſons, according to the ta- 
lents he knew them to be maſters of ; but he reſerved 
to himſelf alone the office of forming generals, gover- 
nors of provinces, miniſters and embaſſadors, as judg- 
ing this to be properly the duty and buſineſs of a king, 
and that whereon his glory, the ſucceſs of all his at- 
fairs, and the quiet and happineſs of the empire ablo- 
lutely depended. Matters relating to the war, the 
finances, and the civil government, he diſpoſed in a 
ſurpriſing order. He had perſons of known probity 
diſperſed through all the provinces, who gave him 
an account of all that paſſed; and theſe were called 
the eyes and ears of the prince. He was careful 
to reward and honour all perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
their merit, and excelling in any particular whatſoe- 
ver. He ſet a far greater value upon clemency than 
courage, as the laſt was often the cauſe of the ruin 


and deſolation of a people, whereas the other was al- 


ways beneficial and ſalutary. The laws he judged were 


of admirable ſervice in cbntributing to a due regula- 


tion of manners; but in his opinion, the prince was to 


be ſa living law by his example; and he thought him 
unworthy to command others, who had not more un- 
derſtanding and virtue than his ſubjects. Liberality 
ſeemed to him a virtue truly royal; but he did not 
think it comparable to goodnels, affability, and hu- 
manity, virtues proper to gain the hearts and win the 
afFections of the people; which is properly to reign : 
beſides, that to be fond of giving more than _ 
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when one is infinitely richer than they, has nothing 
ſo extraordinary in it, as to deſcend in a manner from 
the throne, to make himſelf equal with his ſubjects. 
But the greateſt preference he gave to the worſhip of 
the gods, and a reverence for religion; as being fully 
perſuaded, that whoever was religious and feared God, 
was at the ſame time a good and faithful ſervant to 
kings, and firmly attached to their perſons and the 
good of the ſtate. | 

When Cyrus thought he had given ſufficient orders 
concerning the affairs of Babylon, he reſolved upon a 
journey into Perſia. He paſſed through Media to viſit 
Cyaxares, to whom he made conſiderable preſents, and 
Jet him know that he would find a magnificent palace 
prepared for him at Babylon, whenever he pleaſed to 
go thither, and that he ſhould look upon that city as 
properly his own. Cyaxares, who had no male iſſue, of- 
tered him his daughter in marriage, and Media for her 
portion, He was very ſenſible the propoſal was to his 
advantage, but he could not accept it till he had ob- 
tained the conſent of his father and mother; leaving 
to all after-ages a rare example of the reſpectful ſub- 
miſſion and entire dependance that all children ought 
to ſhew to their parents upon ſuch an occaſion, of what 
age ſoever they be, or to what degree of power and 
greatneſs ſoever they are arrived. Cyrus then eſpouſed 
this princeſs at his return from Perſia, and carried her 
with him to Babylon, where he had fixed the ſeat of 
his empire. 

There he aſſembled his troops. It is ſaid, they 
conſiſted of ſixſcore thouſand horſe, two thouſand cha- 
riots armed with ſcythes, and fix hundred thouſand 
foot. With this numerous army he took the field, 
and ſubdued all the nations from Syria to the Indian 
ſea, After which he turned his arms againſt Egypt, 
and brought that country in like manner under his 
ſubjection. N 

He took up his reſidence in the midſt of all theſe 
countries, paſſing uſually ſeven months at Babylon 
during the winter, becauſe of the warmth of the cli- 
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mate; three months at Suſa in the ſpring; and two 
months at Ecbatana, during the great heats of the 
 lummer. 

After many years ſpent in this manner, Cyrus re- 
turned into Perſia for the ſeventh time ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of his monarchy. Cambyſes and Mandane 
had been long dead, and himſelf was grown very old. 
Finding his end to draw near, he called together his 
ſons and the great men of the empire, and when he 
had thanked the gods for all the favours they had be- 
ſtowed upon him during his life, and begged a like 
protection of them for his children, his friends, and 
his country, he declared his eldeſt ſon Cambyſcs his 
ſucceſſor, and left the other ſeveral conſiderable go- 
vernments. He gave them both excellent advice, by 
informing them that piety to the gods, a good un- 
derſtanding between brethren, and the care of ac- 
quiring and preſerving faithful friends, was the firmeſt 
ſupport of the throne. He died lamented equally by 
all his people. 


REFLECTIONS. 


I ſhall make two upon this ſubject; the one con- 
cerning the character and perſonal qualities of Cyrus; 


and the other upon the truth of his hiſtory, as written 


by Xenophon. 


_ The firſt REFLECTION. 


We may look upon Cyrus as the wiſeſt conqueror 
and moſt accompliſhed hero mentioned in Profane Hiſ- 
tory. He wanted none of the qualities that form a 
great man; he had wiſdom, moderation, courage, 
greatneſs of ſou], noble ſentiments, a wonderful dex- 
terity in directing the will, and conciliating affec- 
tion; a profound knowledge in all the branches of 
the art of war, and an extenſive underſtanding, ſup- 
ported by a prudent reſolution, in forming and- exe- 
cuting great projects. . | 
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But what was moſt truly great and royal in him, [c] 
was a thorough conviction that all his care and atten- 
tion ought to tend to making his people happy; and 
that a king was not to be diſtinguiſhed from his ſub- 
jects by the ſplendor of riches, the pomp of equipage, 
or the luxury or expence of his table ; but by a ſupe- 
riority of merit in every kind, and eſpecially by an 
indefatigable application to watch over their intereſts, 
and to procure them eaſe and plenty. In ſhort, the 
foundation and baſis in a manner of the ſtate of princes, 
1s not to live for themſelves. To be devoted to the 
public 81 is the very characteriſtic of their real 
greatneſs. They are like the fountain of light, ſet 
only in an high place, to be the more univerſally dif- 
fuſed: and it would be injurious to them, to confine 
them within the narrow bounds of perſonal intereſt. 
They would fall again into the obſcurity of a private 
condition, if their views were leſs extended than their 
dominions. The whole claims them, becauſe con- 
fided to them. 

It was from the aſſemblage of all theſe virtues that 
Cyrus was enabled in ſo ſhort a time to lay the foun- 
dations of an empire, which took in almoſt all the parts 
of the world; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruit of 
his conqueſts for many years; that he was ſo much 
eſteemed and beloved, not only by his natural ſub- 
Jets, but by all the nations he had conquered ; and 
that after his death he was generally lamented as the 
common father of all his people. 

We ought not to be ſurpriſed that Cyrus was ſo ac- 
compliſhed in every reſpect, as we know that God 
himſelf had formed him to be the inſtrument and 
agent of his defigns of mercy towards his people, and 
to give the world in his perſon a perfect model of the 

Lc] Ed wi o, Ir Tor apgorrs Ac mihi quidem videntur huc 
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manner in which princes ought to govern their people, 
and the real uſe they ought to make of ſovereignty. 
When I ſay that this prince was formed by God 


himſelf, I do not mean by a ſenſible miracle, or that 


he was at once made ſuch as we admire him in hiſ- 
tory, God gave him an happy genius and capacity, 
by implanting in his mind the ſeeds of every great 
quality, and in his heart a diſpoſition to the moſt ex- 
traordinary virtues. He took care, that theſe happy 
natural parts ſhould be improved by an excellent edu- 
cation; and thus he prepared him for the great de- 
ſigns he had marked out for him. As he is the light 
— the ſoul, he diſperſed all his doubts, ſuggeſted to 
him the propereſt expedients, made him attentive to 
the beſt counſels, enlarged his views, and rendered 
them more clear and diſtindt. [4] Thus God pre- 
ſided over all his enterpriſes, led him as it were by 
the hand in all his conqueſts, opened for him the gates 
of cities, made the ſtrongeſt ramparts fall down be- 
fore him, and humbled in his preſence the moſt mighty 
of the earth. 

To ſet the merit of Cyrus in a better light, we need 
only compare him with another king of Perſia. I 
mean Xerxes his grandſon, who, hurried on by an ab- 

ſurd motive of revenge, attempted to ſubdue Greece. 
We ſee him ſurrounded with whatever is held moſt in 
eſteem, and makes the greateſt figure in the eyes of 
men; the largeſt empire at that time in the world, im- 
menſe riches, forces by ſea and land in an almoſt in- 
credible number. But all this was but around him, 
not in him, and added nothing to his natural qualifica- 
tions. For through a blindneſs too common amongſt 
ee and great men, born to the poſſeſſion of un- 

bounded wealth with unlimited power, and encom- 
paſſed with a glory he had been at no pains to acquire, 


{4)] Thus faith the Lord to his 
anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right- 
hand I haye holden to ſubdue na- 
tions before him: And I will looſe 
the loins of kings, to open before 
kim the two-leaved gates, and the 


gates ſhall not be ſhut. I will go 
before thee, and make the croo ked 
places ſtrait, I will break in 
pieces the gates of braſs, and cut 
aſunder the bars of iron. Ia. xlv. 
I, 2. 
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he had accuſtomed himſelf to judge of his own talents 
and perſonal merit from the outſide of his high place 
and ſtate. He deſpiſes the ſage advice of his uncle 
Artabanus and Demaratus, to give ear only to the 
flatterers of his vanity. He meaſures the ſucceſs of 
his enterpriſes by the extent of his power. The ſervile 
ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations does not ſatisfy his am- 
bition; and diſdaining too ready and eaſy an obedi- 
ence, he pleaſes himſelf with exerciſing his dominion 
over the elements, with cutting through mountains, 
and making them navigable, with chaſtiſing the ſea 
for breaking down his bridge, and binding the floods 
with chains. Full of a childiſh vanity and a ridicu- 
lous pride, he looks upon himſelf as maſter of nature 
and the elements ; thinks no nation dares oppoſe his 
way, and with preſumptuous folly and idle aſſurance 
reckons upon the millions of men and veſſels that fol- 
Jow at his heels. But when after the battle of Salamis, 
he ſaw the ſad remains and ſhameful ruins of his in- 
numerable troops diſperſed over all Greece, he was 
then convinced of the difference there was between 
an army and a multitude of men; [e] fratuſque per to- 
tam paſſim Cræciam Xerxes intellexit, quantum ab exercitu 
turba diſtaret. 

I cannot omit applying in this place two of Ho- 
race's verſes, which ſeem made for the double event 
J have now been ſpeaking of. 


Vis conſili expers mole ruit ſua ; 
Vim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus. 


6 Mere brutal force by its own weight deſcends, 
« While force more moderate heaven itſelf be- 
&« friends.” 


In ſhort, can the army of Xerxes be better deſcribed 
than by theſe words, vis confili expers, a power void of 
counſel and prudence; or can the ſucceſs of it be ex- 
preſſed better than by the following terms, mole ruit 


le] Senec. I. 6, de Benef. c. 32. 
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transferred the empire of the Medes to the Perſians. 
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ſua, which ſhew how that enormous Coloſſus fell by 
its own weight and grandeur? Whereas, ſays Ho- 


race, the gods take a pleaſure in augmenting a power 


founded in juſtice, and guided by reaſon, ſuch as was 
the power of Cyrus, Vim temperatam Dii quoque prove- 
Bunt in majus. x 


The ſecond REFLECTION. 


One of the rules I laid down as uſeful to direc youth 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory, was principally to enquire after 
truth, and early to accuſtom themſelves to know and 
diſtinguiſh the characters of it. This is the natural place 
of applying this rule. Herodotus and Xenophon, who 
perfectly agree in what I look upon to be the eſſential 
part and ſubſtance of Cyrus's hiſtory, I mean his expe- 
dition againſt Babylon, and his other conqueſts, are 
very different in their accounts of ſeveral other very 
important facts, ſuch as the birth and death of this 

rince, and the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian empire. 

Youth ſhould not be left ignorant of theſe differ- 
ences. Herodotus, and after him Juſtin, relate, that 
Aſtyages, king of the Medes, upon a frightful dream 
which he had, married his daughter Mandane, to a 
Perſian of obſcure birth and condition, named Cam- 
byſes. A ſon being born of this marriage, the king 
ordered Harpagus one of the principal officers, to put 
him to death. Farpagus gave him to one of the 
king's ſhepherds to be expoſed in a foreſt ; but the 
child being miraculouſly preſerved, and brought up 
privately by the ſhepherd's wife, was at laſt diſco- 
vered by his grandfather, who was ſatisfied with ſend- 
ing him to a remote part of Perſia, and diſcharged 
his whole indignation upon the wretched Harpagus, 
whoſe ſon he cauſed to be killed and dreſſed, and 
ſerved up to his father at an entertainment. The 
young Cyrus, ſeveral years after, informed by Harpa- 
gus of his birth and ſtation, and encouraged by his 
advice and remonſtrances, raiſed an army, marched 
againſt Aſtyages, defeated him in battle, and thereby 
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The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner 
very unworthy ſo great a conqueror. This prince ac- 
cording to him, having made war againſt the Scythi- 
ans, in the firſt battle he counterfeited a flight, leaving 
behind him a large quantity of wine and proviſions in 
the field. The Scythians did not fail to fall greedily 
upon them. Cyrus returned againſt them, and find- 
ing them all drunk and aſleep, he defeated them with- 
out difficulty, took abundance of them priſoners, and 


among the reſt the ſon of queen Tomyris, who com- 


manded an army in perſon. This young prince, whom 
Cyrus refuſed to ſend back to his mother, recovering 
from his drunkenneſs, and not bearing to ſuffer cap- 
tivity, - killed himſelf. Tomyris, animated with a 
thirſt of revenge, gave a ſecond battle to the Perſians 
and having drawn them in her turn into an ambuſ- 
cade by a pretended flight, cut off above two hundred 
thouſand of them, with Cyrus their king. And then 
cutting off Cyrus's head, ſhe threw 1t into a veſſel tull 
of blood, with this inſulting ſpeech, © Cruel as thou 
« art, ſatiate thyſelf with blood, of which in thy life- 
« time thou haſt always been inſatiable.” Satia te, 
inguit, ſanguine quem ſitiſti cujuſque inſatiabilis ſemper 
uiſti. 
a The queſtion is, which of theſe two hiſtorians, 
who relate the ſame hiſtory in ſo different a manner, 
is the beſt authority. Youth themſelves, if properly 
interrogated by a {ſkilful maſter, may eaſily give an 
anſwer, The account which Herodotus gives of 
the firſt years of Cyrus has more the air of a fable than 
an hiſtory. And for his death, what likelihood is 
there, that a prince ſo experienced in war, and ſtill 
more commendable for his prudence than valour, 
ſhould have run headlong into the ſnares laid for him 
by a woman. What the {ame hiſtorian relates of the 
violent paſſion and childiſh revenge of Cyrus againſt a 
river, which had drowned one of his ſacred horſes, 
and which he cauſed his army to cut directly into three 


hundred and ſixty channels, is directly oppoſite to the 
character 
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character of this prince, [g] who was famous for his 
mildneſs and moderation. [Y] Beſides, is it probable 
that Cyrus, who was A to the conqueſt of Ba- 
bylon, ſhould ſquander time ſo precious to him in this 
manner, ſpend the ardour of his troops in ſo uſeleſs 
a labour, and loſe the opportunity of ſurpriſing the 
Babylonians, by amuſing himſelf by making war 
upon a river, inſtead of carrying his arms againſt the 
enemy. | | 

But what abſolutely decides in favour of Xeno- 
phon, is the agreement of his account with the holy 
ſcripture, where we ſee that Cyrus was ſo far from 
raiſing the empire of the Perſians upon the ruins of 
that of the Medes, as Herodotus remarks, that thoſe 
two nations acted in concert in the ſiege of Baby- 
lon, and joined their forces to deſtroy that formidable 

wer. 

Whence then could fo great a difference ariſe be- 
tween theſe two hiſtorians ? Herodotus will tell us. 
In the very paſſage, where he relates the birth of Cy- 
rus, and in that where he ſpeaks of his death, he in- 
forms us, there were then very different manners of 
reporting theſe two great events. Herodotus fol- 
Jowed that which was moſt agreeable to his own fancy; 
and we know he was fond of any thing extraordinary 
and wonderful, and very eaſily gave credit to it. Xe- 
nophon was more ſerious and leſs credulous; and he 
tells us in the beginning of his hiſtory, that he had 
very carefully enquired into the birth of Cyrus, his 
character and education. 

We muſt not conclude from what I have ſaid, that 
Herodotus is not to be credited in any thing, becauſe 
he is ſometimes miſtaken; this rule would be falſe and 


Ig] Tully obſerves, that during 
his whole reign. he never let an 
angry word Fall from him; cujus 
ſummo in imperio nemo unquam 
verbum ullum aſperius audivit. 
Ep. 2. ad Quint. fratr. 

ij Cum Babvlonem oppugnatu- 
rus feſtinaret ad bellum, cujus maxi- 
ma momenta in occaſionibus ſunt 


- » huc omnem tranſtulit belli ap* 
paratum. . . Periit itaque & tempus» 
magna in magnis rebus jactura; 
& militum ardor, quem inutilis la- 
bor fregit z & occaſio aggrediendi 
imperatos, dum ille bellum indic- 
tum hoſti cum flumine gerit. Senec, 
lib, 3. de ira. cap. 21, 
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unjuſt; as we ſhould be to blame to believe every 
thing an author ſays, becauſe he ſometimes ſpeaks 
truth. Truth and falſhood may be found together; 
but the reader's judgment and prudence conſiſt in 
knowing how to diſtinguiſh them, in pointing them 
out by certain peculiar circumſtances, and in making 
a juſt trial and ſeparation of them. And to this judg- 
ment in diſcerning what is true or falſe the boys ſhould 
be early accuſtomed. 


The SECOND PlEcCE, taken from the HISTORY of 
the GREEKS. 


Of the GRANDEUR and EMPIRE of ATHENS. 


M deſign in this ſecond piece of hiſtory is to 
give ſome idea of the ſuperiority of the Athe- 
nians for ſeveral years over all Greece, and to lay 
open by what means and degrees they arrived at that 
height of power. The principal perſons who in the 
ſpace of time we ſpeak of, contributed moſt to the 
eſtabliſhment and ſupport of the power of this repub- 
lic, though by very different qualifications, were The- 
miſtocles, Ariſtides, Cimon, and Pericles. 
Themiſtocles indeed laid the foundation of this new 
power by one ſingle piece of advice, in turning the 
whole power and views of the Athenians towards the 
ſea. Cimon brought theſe naval forces into ſervice by 
his maritime expeditions, which reduced the Perſian 
empire to the very brink of ruin. Ariſtides ſupplied 
the expences of the war by his wiſe ceconomy in the 
management of the publie treaſure. And Pericles, 
by his prudence ſupported and augmented what the 
others had acquired, in mixing the gentle exerciſes of 
peace with the tumultuous expeditions of war. Thus 
the riſe of the Athenians was owing to the happy con- 
currence and mixture of the policy of Themiſtocles, 
the activity of Cimon, the diſintereſtedneſs of Ariſ- 
tides, and the. wiſdom of Pericles; ſo that if any one 
of theſe cauſes had been wanting, Athens would never 
have obtained the ſupremacy of Greece. 
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The good ſucceſs of the battle of Marathon, where 
Themiſtocles was preſent, firſt kindled in his heart that 
thirſt of glory, which followed him ever after, and 
ſometimes carried him too far. The trophies of Mil. 
tiades, he ſaid, left him no reſt either by day or night. 
He reſolved from that time to make his name and 
country illuſtrious by ſome great action, and render it 
ſuperior to Lacedzmon, which had long lorded it 
over all Greece. With this view he judged it would 
be expedient to turn all the force of Athens towards 
the ſea, ſeeing that as it was weak by land, that was the 
only means of making it neceſſary to its allies, and 
formidable to its enemies. Covering therefore his de- 
ſigns under the plauſible pretext of the war again! 
the Æginetæ, he cauſed a fleet of an hundred ſhips to 
be built, which ſoon after was a great inſtrument in 
contributing to the ſafety of Greece. 

The inviolable affection Ariſtides bore to juſtice, 
obliged him upon ſeveral occaſions to oppoſe Themil- 
tocles, who was not over ſcrupulous in that point, 
and managed ſo by his intrigues and cabals, as to pro- 
cure the baniſhment of Ariſtides. In this kind of 
judgment the citizens gave their votes by writing the 
name of the perſon upon a ſhell, in Greek called pax, 
whence was derived the name of oſtraciſm. A pea 
fant vpon this occaſion who knew not how to write, 
and did not know Ariſtides, applied to himſelf, de- 
firing he would put the name of Ariſtides upon his 
ſhell. Why, ſays Ariſtides, has he done you any 
wrong, that you would thus condemn him ? No, re- 
plied the other, I do not ſo much as know him, but 
I cannot endure to hear every body calling him Ju. 
Ariſtides, without one word of anſwer, quietly takes 
his ſhell, writes his name upon it, and gives it to him 
back again. He took his leave with an earneſt prayer, 
that the gods would not inflict any misfortune upon 
his country to make him regreted. The great Ca- 
millus in a like caſe did not follow his generoſity, but 
offered up a quite different petition, [i] In exilium 


[i] Liv. lib. 5. n. 32, 
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abiit, precatus, ab diis immortalibus, fi innoxio fibi ea in- 
juria fieret, primo quoque tempore deſiderium ſui civitati 
ingrate facerent. Going into baniſhment, he prayed 
« the immortal gods that if he was condemned un- 
« juſtly, they would take the earlieſt opportunity of 
« making his ungrateful city regret his loſs.” I ſhall 
hereafter examine what we are to think of the oſtra- 
ciſm. Ariſtides was very ſoon recalled. 

The expedition of Xerxes againſt Greece haſtened 
his return. All the allies united their forces to repel the 
common enemy. They were then ſenſible how ſer- 
viceable the prudent foreſight of Themiſtocles was, 
who under another pretence had built an hundred 
gallies. They doubled this number upon the arrival 
of Xerxes. When they came to nominate the gene- 
raliſſimo, that was to command the fleet, the Athe- 
nians, who alone were maſters of two thirds of the 
veſſels, laid claim to the honour, and moſt juſtly. 
However, all the voices of the allies were unanimous 
in favour of Eurybiades the Lacedzmonian. The- 
miſtocles, though young and very deſirous of glory, 
judged that upon this occaſion he ought to lay aſide 
his own intereſt for the common good of his country ; 
and telling the Athenians, that if they behaved with 
courage, the Greeks would ſoon of their own accord 
confer the command upon them, he perſuaded them 
to yield to the Lacedæmonians as he did. I have 
elſewhere related with what moderation and prudence 
this young Athenian behaved both in the council of 
war, and at the battle of Salamis, whereof he had all 
the honour, though he was not the commander in 
chief. 

From that glorious victory the reputation and cre- 
dit of the Athenians very much increaſed. They be- 
haved with great modeſty upon the occaſion, and 
ſought only to advance their power by honourable and 
juſt means. Mardonius, who was left in Greece with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, made them 
very advantageous propoſals in his maſter's name, to 
draw them off from the allies. He promiſed entirely 
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to rebuild their city, which had been burnt down, to 
ſupply them with large ſums of money, and gvie them 
the command all over Greece. The Lacedzmonians 
terrified with the news ſent deputies to Athen, to dil. 
ſuade them from a compliance, and offered to receive 
and provide for their wives, their children, and their 
old men, and furniſh them with every thing elſe they 
wanted. Ariſtides was then in power. He anſwered 
that he excuſed the Barbarians, who valued nothing 
but gold and filver, for hoping to corrupt their fide- 


lity by large promiſes; but he was ſurpriſed and diſ. 


pleaſed to ſee that the poverty and preſent miſery of 
the Athenians ſhould have ſuch an effect upon the 
Lacedzmonians, as to make them forget ſo much 
their valour and generoſity, as to imagine they ſtood 
in need of their exhortation to fight manfully for the 
common ſafety of Greece, from the view of any re- 
wards that they could offer ; that they ſhould tell their 
republic, that all the gold in the world could not 
tempt the Athenians, or make them abandon the de- 
fence of the common liberty ; that they thanked the 
Lacedæmonians however for their obliging offers, but 
they ſnould take care to put their allies to no ex- 
pence. And then turning to the deputies of Mar- 
donius, and ſtretching out his hand to the ſkies, 
4 Know, ſays he, whilſt yon ſun ſhall continue his 
<- courſe, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the 
* Perſians, and never ceaſe to revenge upon them 
e the ravage of their lands, and the burning of their 
« houſes and temples.” 

Themiſtocles in the mean time did not loſe ſight 
of the great project he had formed for ſupplant- 
ing the Lacedæmonians, and ſubſtituting the Athe- 
nians in their place ; and without much concern about 
the choice of the means, he thought every thing juſt 
and good that promoted that end. One day in a full 
aſſembly of the citizens, he declared that he had a 
deſign of great importance, but could not communi- 
cate it to the people, becauſe the ſucceſs of it de- 
pended upon its being kept ſecret; he deſired _— 
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explain himſelf. They all named Ariftides, and reter- 
red themſelves abſolutely to his opinion. Tnhemiſtocles, 
taking him aſide, told him he thought of burning the 
Grecian fleet, which lay in a neighbouring port; and 
that if this was done, Athens would certainly become 
miſtreſs of all Greece. Ariſtides returned to the aſ- 
ſembly, and barely declared, that nothing in the world 
could be more advantageous than the project of The- 
miſtocles, nor any thing at the ſame time more unjuſt. 
The people with one content forbad Themiſtocles to 
roceed in it any farther, 

We ſee by this that the ſurname of ½ was deſerv- 
edly conferred upon Ariſtides during his life-time a 
title, ſays Plutarch, infinitely preferable to all that are 
purſued by the greateſt conquerors with ſo much ar- 
dour, and in ſome meaſure bordering apon divinity. 
One day, as a verſe of Æſchylus was repeated upon 
the theatre, in which the poet, ſpeaking of Amphia- 
raus, ſays, That he ſought not to appear juſt, but to be ſo ; 
the whole people immediately caſt their eyes upon Ariſ- 
tides, and applied to him that admirable encomium. 

The Perſian army received a terrible blow in the 
famous battle of Platæa. Out of three hundred thou- 
ſand men commanded by Mardonius, ſcarce forty 
thouſand eſcaped. Pauſanias, one of the kings of 
Sparta, was at the head of the Grecian army. He 
behaved at that time with great equity and modera- 
tion, as appears from two ſtories related by [& Hero- 
dotus, which are very particular, 

After the victory of Platæa, one of the principal 
citizens of Ægina adviſed him to revenge upon the body 
of Mardonius the death of ſo many brave Spartans, 
as were (lain at Thermopylz, and the unworthy treat- 
ment his uncle Leonidas had met with from Xerxes 
and Mardonis, who fixed his body to a gibbet. 
« Would you adviſe me then, ſays he, to imitate the 
« Barbarians in the thing we hate? If the eſteem of 
e the ZEginetz is to be bought at ſo dear a rate, I 

[4] Lib. 5. 
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«« ſhall be content with pleaſing the Lacedzemonians. _ frav: 

« who ſet a value only upon virtue and merit. As to rend 

« Leonidas and his companions, they are without ous 

« doubt ſufficiently revenged by the blood of fo oblig 

« many thouſand Perſians as have been lain in the man 

ec battle.” | the « 

The ſecond ſtory is no leſs remarkable. Pauſanias, able 

who had found an immenſe booty in the camp of the racte 

enemy, ordered two entertainments of a very different cont 

kind to be ſerved up in the ſmall hall. In one was rupt 

diſplayed at full length the magnificence of the Per- of th 

ſians, rich beds, coitly carpets, gold and ſilver veſſels tecti 

N innumerable, a prodigious variety of meats dreſſed gent 
| zith all the delicacy imaginable, wines and liquors of of P 
all forts. The other was very plain after the Spartan Cim 
1 manner, that is bread and water, and at moſt the allies 
j black- broth, Pauſanias applying himſelf to the Greek at I; 
| officers, whom he had purpoſely invited, and pointing force 
> to the two different tables, “ See, [I] ſays he to them, treac 

| « the folly of the general of the Medes, though ac- Athe 
«© cuſtomed to dine upon ſuch meals as theſe, he beha 
| e thought to conquer us, who live fo hardily.“ df 
| The advantage the Greeks had lately gained put gene 
| them into a condition to ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance adm 
| of the allies, who were yet under the power. of the rend 
1 Perſians. This fleet was commanded by Pauſanias the dily 
| Lacedæmonian. Ariitides and Cimon were the ge- over 
| nerals of the Athenians. They firſt ſet ſail towards the c 
[| Cyprus, then to Byzantium, and took it; and in al! more 
[ laces reſtored the allies to their liberty; but ſoon af- Creet 
j ter fell themſelves into a new kind of ſlavery, Pau- lutel 
| ſanias, grown haughty upon the victories he had ob- ey, 
tained. quitted the manners and cuſtoms of his coun- Gree 
try, aſſumed the habit and ſtate of the Perſians, and H 
imitated their pomp and magnificence. He treated | tribu 
the allies with in{upportable ſeverity ; ſpoke to the | of th 
officers with a lofty and menacing air; required ex. had 
[1] e- dares, 65 21 ies . Ne- 1 ld Nene Fun, 9 
(yo Vabzs Punyayy, Rel oumg tai nahe ic nutrg oviw 8.8 gh B Norrag 2 
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travagant honours to be paid him; and by his conduct 
rendered the government of the Lacedæmonians odi- 
ous to all the allies. The gentle, good-natured, and 
obliging behaviour of Ariltides and Cimon, the hu- 
manity and juſtice which appeared in all their actions; 
the care they took to offend nobody, and be fervice- 
able to all, contributed to make the difference of cha- 
rafters ſtil] more remarkable, and to increaſe the diſ- 
content. The affair at laſt broke out into an open 
rupture, and the allies all ſubmitted to the command 
of the Athenians, and put themſelves under their pro- 
tection. Thus, ſays Plutarch, Ariſtides, by oppoting 
gentleneſs and good nature to the pride and cruelty 
of Pauſanias, and inſpiring the fame ſentiments into 
Cimon his colleague, withdrew the affections of the 
allies imperceptibly from the Lacedæmonians, and 
at laſt deprived him of the command, not by the 
force of fleets and armies, and ſtill leſs by fraud and 
treachery, but by rendering the government of the 
Athenians amiable through their diſcreet and mild 
behaviour. 

The Lacedzmonians upon this occaſion ſhewed a 
generoſity and moderation, which cannot be too much 
admired. For perceiving that too great authori:y had 
rendered their officers haughty and inſolent, they rea- 
dily gave up the ſuperiority they had till then held 
over the reſt of the Greeks, and forbore to deſire that 
the command of their army ſhould be intruſted to any 
more of their generals, n] chuſing rather to have diſ- 
creet and modeſt citizens, aud ſuch as would abſo- 
lutely ſubmit to the diſcipline and laws of their coun- 
try, than to preſerve the preheminence over the other 

reeks. 

Hitherto the cities and people of Greece had con- 
tributed certain ſums of money to detray the expence 
of the war againit the Barbarians ; bur this collection 
had always occaſioned great diſcontents, as it had not 
been raiſed in due proportion. It was therefore judged 


ſm] Maos aH Go@eort rr Werac, 5 7 FE ug leu 77.0 
"hiv % Toi; Angi tumtrcrra; TW am anacy;, Plat. in vit. Axiſtid. 
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expedient under the new government to eſtabliſh 4 
new order for the finances, and fix a tax, to be regulated 
by the revenue of every city and people, that the 
charges of the ſtate being equally divided amongſt its 
reſpective members, none of them might have cauſe 
to complain. The buſineſs was to find out a fit per- 
ſon for the diſcharge of an employment of ſuch mo- 
ment to the public, and yet ſo nice, and full of dan- 

ers and inconveniencies. All the allies made choice 
of Ariſtides. They gave him a full power, and refer- 
red themſelves abſolutely to his prudence and juſtice 
for the impolition of the tax. Nor had they any caule 
to repent of their choice. He managed the public 
money with the fidelity and diſintereſtedneſs of one 
who looks upon it as a capital crime to lay his hand 
upon the property of another, with the care and activity 
of a father of a family inſpecting into his own revenue, 
and with the caution and religion of a perſon, who 
conſiders the public money as a ſacred treaſure. Laſt- 
ly, what is very difficult and very rare, he acquired the 
affection of every body in a ſtation, where a man mult 
manage well not to make himſelf odious. This glo- 
rious encomium Seneca beſtows upon a perſon intruſt- 
ed with a like employment, which is the higheſt cha- 
racter that can be given a miniſter, to wham the pub- 
lic treaſures are confided. I ſhall give his words in 
Latin, not being able to expreſs the ſtrong and elegant 
brevity of Scneca in our own language, in the manner 
I could wiſh. Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes admini- 


tas, tam abſtinenter quam alienas, tam diligenter quam 


tuas, tam religivſe quam publicas. In officio amorem con- 


. ſequeris, in quo odium vitare difficile eff. This is literally 


what Ariſtides did. He ſhewed ſo much equity and 
wiſdom in the adminiſtration of his of.ice, that nobody 
complained of him; and his time was ever after re- 
garded as the golden age of Greece. In ſhort, the 
tax he had fixed to four hundred and fixty talents was 
advanced by Pericles to fix hundred, and ſoon after to 
thirteen hundred talents; not that the charge of the 
war amounted ſo high, but becauſe of many uſeleſs 

3 5 expences 
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expences in diſtributions to the people of Athens, in 


the celebrating of plays and feſtivals, in the building 
of temples and public edifices ; and beſides, the hands 
of thole, who had the counting of the public money, 
were not always ſo pure and clean as the hands of 
Ariſtides. | 

For it is remarkable that this great man was poorer 
when he left his employment, in which men uſugily 
grow rich, than when he firlt entered upon it; info- 
much that after his death there was not enough in his 
houſe to defray the expences of his funeral. The people 
charged themſelves with it, and allo with the mainte- 
nance of his daughters, and giving them portions [A]. 
This condition, ſo deſpicable in the eyes of the gene- 
rality of mankind, was the choice of Ariſtides, in which 
he always perſevered out of taſte and inclination ; and 
ſo far was he from being aſhamed of his poverty, that 
he looked upon it to be no lels glorious than all the 
trophies and victories he had gained. Plutarch gives 
a proof of it, which I cannot omit here. 

Callias, a very near relation of Ariſtides, and the 
richeſt citizen in Athens, was brought to a trial upon 
an agcuiation againſt him. His accuſer, inſiſting little 
upon the merits of his cauſe, chiefly objected to him, 
that rich as he was, he was not aſhamed to ſee Ariſ- 
tides, his wife, and children, reduced to want, with- 
out relieving their neceſſities. Callias obſerving that 
this reproach made a great impreſſion upon the minds 
of his judges, ſummoned Arittides to declare before 
them, whether it was not true, that he had ſeveral 


times offered him large ſums of money, and even prel- 


ſed him to accept of them; and whether he had not 
conſtantly refuſed them, by ſaying, that he could boaſt 
more juſtly of his poverty, than the other of his riches ; 
that a great many might be found who made a good 
or bad uſe of their riches, but it was not eaſy to meet 
with one who bore poverty with courage and genero- 
ſity; and that none but thoſe who were poor againſt 
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their will ought to be aſhamed of being ſo. Ariſtides 
owned that all his kinſman had ſaid was true. And 
there was no perſon in the aſſembly, who was not 
thoroughly convinced in his own mind, that it was 
much better to be poor like Ariſtides, than rich like 
Callias. Hence Plato reckoning up ſuch as were moſt 
famous among the Athenians, tet a value upon none 
but Ariſtides. For the reſt [o], ſays he, as Themiſto- 
cles, Cimon, and Pericles, they adorned the city in- 
deed with portico's, and ſumptuous buildings; filled 
it with gold and filver, and ſuch other fuperfluities 
and curioſities ; but he left behind him the model of 
a perfect government, by propoſing no other end in 
all his actions than the making his citizens more 
virtuous, 

[p] Cimon had alſo very great qualities, which con- 
tributed very much to the eſtabliſhing and confirming 
the power of the Athenians. Beſides the ſums of mo- 
ney, in which every one of the allies were taxed, they 
were beſides to furniſh a certain number of men and 
ſhips. Several of them, who after the retreat of Xerxes 
were deſirous only of repoſe, and ſought nothing more 
than to cultivate their lands in peace, choſe rather to 
jend moncy than men, and left to the Athenians the 
care of filling up the vacancies of ſoldiers and ſeamen 
they were obliged to ſupply. At firſt this occaſioned 
great uneaſineſs, and they ſeemed reſolved to put them 
upon the literal execution of the treaty. Cimon took 
2 quite oppoſite method. He ſuffered them to enjoy 
Peace in quiet, as perceiving that the allies, though 
formerly brave ſoldiers, would ſoon be fit for nothing 


but huſbandry and merchandiſe, whilſt the Athenians, 
who had conſtantly their oars or their arms in their 


hands, would daily grow better ſoldiers, and become 
more powerful. This was a neceſſary conſequence ; 
thoſe very people at their own proper expence and 
charges gave themſelves maſters, and from being com- 
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panions and allies, became in a manner ſubject and 
tributary to the Athenians. 

] No general among the Greeks ever humbled 
the pride and power of the great king of Perſia, like 
Cimon. When the Barbarians were driven out of 
Greece, he left them no breathing time, but purſued 
them briſkly with a fleet of above two hundred fail, 
got poſſeſſion of their ſtrongeſt places, and drew off 
all their allies, that the king of Perſia had not a ſol- 
dier left in all Aſia from the country of Tonia to Pam- 
phylia. And till purſuing his point, he had the bold- 
neſs to fall upon the enemies fleet, though far more 
numerous than his own, at the mouth of the river Eu- 
rymedon. He entirely defeated it, and took above 
two hundred veſſels, without recxoning thoſe that were 
ſunk. The Perſians had quitted their veſlels, to join 
their army by land, which lay hard by, and were coaſt- 
ing the ſnore. Cimon, taking advantage of the ar- 
dour of his ſoldiers, who were encouraged by their 
late ſucceſs, landed them immediately, and led them 
directly againſt the Barbarians, who firmly ſtood their 
ground, and ſupported the firſt ſhock with a great deal 
of courage. But at laſt being forced to give way, they 
took to their heels. They made a great ſlaughter, 
took an infinite number of priloners, and an immenſe 
booty. Cimon having thus gained two victories in one 
day, which equalled, If not exceeded in glory, the two 
great battles of Salamis and Platæa, to complete all, 
went to meet a ſupply of tourſcore Phcenician veſlcls, | 
which were coming to join the fleet of the Perſians, 
and knew nothing "of what had paſſed. They were 
all taken or ſunk, and molt of the ſoldiers killed or 
drowned. This exploit ſo humbled the pride of the 
king of Perſia, that he conſented to that treaty of peace 
ſo much talked of in ancient hiſtory, by which he 
promiſed, that his army by land ſhould never come 
nearer the Grecian ſea than 430 Sada, which make 
near twenty leagues, and that his gallies or other veſ- 
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ſels of war ſhould not go beyond the Chalidonian or 
Cyanecan iſlands. 

Cimon returned to Athens full of glory, and applied 
part of the ſpoils in fortifying the port, and adorning 
the city. [7] During his abſence Pericles had acquired 
conſiderable authority among the people. He was not 
naturally of a popular diſpoli tion, but became fo thro? 
policy, to remove the ſalpicions „ich might be con- 
ceived of his aſpiring to tyranny, as allo to \counterba- 
lance the credit and author ity of Cimon, who was ſup- 
ported by the faction of the rich and powerful. Peri- 
cles had an excellent education, and had been formed 
by the moſt able philoſophers of his age, [s] Anaxa- 
goras, who was the firſt that aſcribed human events 
and the government of the worid, not to a blind chance 
or a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſupreme intelligence or 
mind, which governed and directed all things with the 
greateſt wiſdom, had thoroughly inſtructed him in 
natural philoſophy, or phyſics. This ſtudy had given 
him an extraordinary force and elevation of mind; 
and inſtead of the mean and timorous ſuperſtition en- 
gendered by 1gnorance, inſpired him, ſays Plutarch, 
with a ſolid piety towards the Gods, accompanied with 
a firm reſolution, and fare hope of the bleſſings to be 
expected from them. This ſcience was allo uſeful to 
him in his expeditions. For when the fleet of the 
Athenians were preparing to ſet ſail againſt Pelopon- 
neſus, an eclipſe of the tan happening, Pericles taking 
notice that the pilot of his own galley was terriſied at 
the ſudden Aare threw his cloak over his eycs, 
and told him the ſame caule hindered him from ſeeing 
the fun. He was alſo well verſed in eloquence, \ which 
he looked upon as neceſſary to one that would govern 
and manage the prople. ] The poets ſaid of him, 
that he falninated, thund:r 15 and ſet all Greece in à fer- 
met, he excelled ſo much in the art of ſpeaking. He 
was no leis prudent and reſerved, than ſtrong and 


[r] Piut. in vit. Pericl. ſt] Ab Ariſtophane Poeta ful- 
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vehement in his diſcourſe; and it is obſerved, that he 
never ſpoke in public without praying to the gods, 
not to let an expreſſion fall from him, which was not 
proper to his ſubject. Eupolis faid of him, that the 
goddeſs of perſuaſion ſat upon his lips; and as [u] 
Thucydides, his adverſary and rival, was one day 
aſked, who wreſtled beſt, he or Pericles? When I 
have got him down, ſays he, upon the ground, he 
maintains the contrary with ſo much force, that he 
perſuades the ſtanders by to diſbelieve their own eyes, 
and think that he did not fall. 

[x] Such was the adverſary, with whom Cimon was 
often obliged to contend, when he returned from his 
glorious campaigns. But as Pericles, from his obliging 
manner and the force of his eloquence, had made 
himſelf maſter of the affections of the people, he eaſily 
got the better of Cimon, and occalioned his being 
baniſhed by oſtraciſm. However, within five years 
he was recalled upon the ill ſtate of the affairs of 
Athens in regard to the Lacedemonians ; and Pericles 
ſacrificing his jealouſy to the good of the public, was 
not aſhamed to write and carry the decree himſelf, by 
which his adverſary was recalled. As ſoon as he re- 
turned, he reſtored peace, and reconciled the two 
powers. And to remove from the Athenians, who 
were puffed up with the good ſucceſs of ſo many vic- 
tories, all farther inclination or opportunity to fall 
upon their neighbours and allies, he judged it neceſ- 
ſary to lead them againſt the common enemy, hat by 
this honourable method he might at the ſame time ex 
erciſe and enrich his fellow-citizens. He therefore 
fitted out a fleet of two hundred fail. Sixty Gf ene 
he ſent againſt Egypt, and carried the reſt aa t 
iſle of Cyprus. He beat the enemies flee vil 
he was laying a ſcheme for the entire 0 
the Perſian empire, he received a wum w 
of a city in Cyprus, of which he died. 2 on ently 
adviſed the Athenians to retreat in goou one and 
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conceal his death. This direction was obſerved, and 
they ſafely returned home under the conduct and pro- 
tection of Cimon, though dead above thirty days be- 
fore. From that time the Greeks never did any thing 
conſiderable againſt the Barbarians; they fell into di- 
viſions amongſt themſelves, gave the common enemy 
time to retrieve their affairs, and ruined themſelves 
with their own forges. 

Cimon was generally lamented, and the conſe- 
quence ſhewed how great a loſs Greece ſuſtained in 
his perſon, He was rich and opulent; but [ y] ſays 
Plutarch, quoting the expreſs words of Gorgias, he 
was poſſeſſed of a great eſtate only to uſe it, and uſed 
it only to make himſelf beloved and honoured. [z] 
Hiſtory relates ſuch things of his liberality, as ſeem 
incredible to us, they are ſo different from the practice 
of our own times. His gardens and orchards were al- 
ways open to the citizens, to take what fruit they 
liked beſt. He had every day a table frugally ſerved, 
but with proviſion for abundance of people, and all 
the poor in the city had admittance to it. He had 
conſtantly ſeveral ſervants behind him, with orders to 
ſlip privately ſome pieces of money into the hands of 
the poor they ſhould meet, and to give clothes to ſuch 
as wanted them. He frequently took care to bury ſuch 
as had not left enough to defray the expences of a fu- 
neral. And all this was not done to gain the affections 
and votes of the populace ; for we have already ob- 
ſerved that he declared in favour of the oppoſite fac- 
tion, the rich and the noble. It is by no means ſur- 
priſing that a man of his character ſhould be ſo much 
| honoured during his life, and lamented a ft er his 
death. 

From that time, and eſpecially after Thucydides the 
father: in- lw of Cimon was baniſhed by oſtraciſm, 
there being no body left to balance the authority of 
Pericles, he had an abſolute power at Athens, diſ- 
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poſing of the finances, troops, and fleet, and managing 
all public affairs at his ſole diſcretion. He then began 
to change his conduct, not complying as before with 
the caprice and fancies of the people, but ſubſtituting 
inſtead of his former complaiſance and indulgence, a 
more firm and independant manner of government, 
without however departing in any thing from right 
reaſon, and the love of the public good. He often 
engaged the people by remonſtrances and arguments 
to ſubmit voluntarily to what he propoſed; but ſome- 
times alſo by a ſalutary conſtraint he obliged them to 
conſent to their own advantage; herein imitating the 
conduct of a wiſe phyſician, who in the courſe of a 
long illneſs complies ſometimes with the patient's hu- 
mour, but frequently orders ſuch medicines, as make 
him ſick and torment him, whilſt they cure him. Find- 
ing himſelf therefore at the head of a haughty people, 
as he had a wonderful dexterity in managing their diſ- 
poſitions, he would, according to different conjunc- 
tures, ſometimes employ terror to correct the pride, oc- 
caſioned by their good ſueceſſes, and ſometimes ho 
to re- animate their courage when depreſſed by adver- 
ſity; ſhewing that rhetoric, as Plato obſerves, is only 
the art of inclining and captivating the hearts and un- 
derſtandings of others, and that the ſureſt way to ſue- 
ceed in it, is to know how to make a proper ule of the 
paſſions, which ſeldom or never fails of ſucceſs. 
What gave Pericles ſuch great credit among the 
people, was not only the irreſiſtible force of his elo- 
quence, but the high opinion they had of his merit, 
his prudence, his ability in the affairs of the public, 
and above all his diſintereſtedneſs; [a] for he was 
Judged incapable of being corrupted by preſents, or 
governed by avarice. In ſhort, though he was long 
tole maſter of the republic, had raiſed the grandeur of 
Athens to the higheſt point of which it was capable, 
and heaped up immenſe treaſures in the city, he did 
not increaſe the eſtate his father left him one ſingle 
drachma. He always managed his patrimony indeed 
[a] AJprare wigf210; yours, Y Xeneatur git, 
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with ceconomy, took an exact account of the laying 
out of his revenue, and retrenched all extravagant 
and ſuperfluous expences, to the great diſpleaſure of 
his wife and children, who affected ſhew and magni- 
ficence: but to all this vain and frivolous glory he 
preferred the [5] ſolid ſatis faction of aſſiſting a great 
number of diſtreſſed citizens. 

He was no leſs excellent as a general than as a ſtateſ- 
man. The troops had an entire confidence in him, 
and followed him with equal aflurance. His great 
maxim in war was not to hazard a battle, till he was 
almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs, and to ſpare the blood of 
the citizens. He uſed to lay, that was it in his power, 
they ſhould be immortal; that trees cut down and de- 
ſtroyed might grow up again in time, but men that 
were dead were gone for ever. A victory obtained by 
a ſucceſsful temerity, in his opinion, did not deſerve 
any commendation, though often much admired. He 
was ſo firmly attached to this maxim, that nothing 


could ever divert him from it, as was evidently ſeen 


at the time the Lacedzmonians made an irruption into 
Attica. Like a pilot, fays Plutarch, who after he 
has given neceſſary orders in a ſtorm to all around him, 
deſpiſes the prayers and tears of his companions ; ſo 
Pericles, having taken wiſe meaſures for the ſecurity 
of his country, and reſolving not to march out of the 


city againſt the enemy, (c] continued firm and un- 


ſhaken in his reſolution, though ſolicited by the moſt 
preſſing intreaties of ſeveral of his friends, menaced 
and accuſed by his enemies, made the ſubject of bal- 
lads and lampoons, and cenſured as a man of no cou- 


rage, and a traitor to his country. This conſtancy 
and greatneſs of ſoul is a very neceſſary qualification 


in the adminiſtration of public affairs. 

Thus all the military expeditions of Pericles, which 
were many in number, conſtantly ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes, and juſtly acquired him the reputation of a 
general conſummate in the art of war. 


[5] Bonbõ, cDονỹ 705 marr. Ponyin Cemliguy Tov ννε,ν 
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He did not ſuffer himſelf to be fluſhed by fortune, 
nor followed the blind ardour of the people, who elate 
from ſo many inſtances of good ſucceſs, and haughty 
from a power which was daily increaſing, meditated 
new conqueſts, projected vaſt ſchemes, and dreamt ot 
nothing but attacking Egypt again, and ſubduing the 
maritime provinces of the Perſian empire. Many even 
then began to caſt their eyes upon Sicily, and indulge 
the unhappy and fatal thoughts of ſending a fleet 
againſt it ; thoughts which Alcibiades ſoon after re- 
yived, to the entire ruin of Athens. Pericles em- 
ployed his whole credit and abilities to ſuppreſs theſe 
unruly fallies and reſtleſs diſpoſitions. He rather 
choſe to preſerve and ſecure the old conqueſts, judg- 
ing it ſufficient to confine the Lacedæmonians within 
due bounds, who looked upon the power and gran- 
deur of Athens with a jealous eye. 

This grandeur was not only ſplendid abroad by 
victories acquired over the enemy, but ſtill more fo at 
home from the magnikcence of the buildings and 
works wherewith Pericles had adorned and embel- 
liſhed the city, which threw ſtrangers into admiration 
and rapture, and gave them a great idea of the Athe- 
nian power. 

*Tis ſurpriſing to ſee in how little time ſo many 
different works of architecture, ſculpture, engraving, 
and painting, were finiſhed and yet carried to the 
higheſt pitch of perfection. For works, finiſhed with ſo 
much eaſe and haſte, have not generally a ſolid and laſt- 
ing grace, nor the regular exactneſs of perfect beauty. 
Nothing but length of time and aſſiduity of labour can 
give them force to preſerve and make them triumph 
ever ages. And it is this makes the works of Pericles 
the more admirable, which were finiſhed with ſo much 
rapidity, and notwithſtanding laſted fo long. For every 
one of them, as ſoon as erected, had the beautiful air 
of antiquity ; and even now, ſays Plutarch, above five 
hundred years after, they have a certain air of youth 
and freſhneſs, as if but juſt come from the hands of 
the workman ; they ſtill retain a grace and newneſs, 
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that time cannot extinguiſh, as though they were 
animated with immortal youth, and a foul exempr 
from age was diffuſed quite through them. 

Phidias, the famous ſculptor, was overſeer of the 
works. *Twas he in particular, who made the famous 
golden ſtatue of Minerva, ſo much eſteemed by the 
connoiſſeurs of antiquity. There was an incredible 
ardour and emulation among the workmen. Every 
one {trove who ſhould moſt excel, and immortalize 
their names by the excellency of their work. 

What occaſioned the admiration of the whole world, 
raiſed a jealouſy againſt Pericles. His enemies were 
inceſlantly crying out in the public aſſemblies, that it 
was a diſhonour to the people to apply to their own 
uſe the wealth of Greece, which he had cauſed to be 
brought from Delos, where it was depoſited; that the 
allies could not look upon ſuch an attempt but as ma- 
nifeſt tyranny, whilſt they ſaw the money they had 
been compelled to raiſe for the war, employed by the 
Athenians, in gilding and adorning their city, in mak- 
ing fine ſtatues, and erecting temples at the expence 
of millions. 

Pericles, on the other hand, remonſtrated to the 


Athenians, that they were not obliged to give an ac- 


count to their allies of the money they had received; 
that it was enough that they defended them, and kept 
the Barbarians at a diſtance, whilit on their ſide they 
furniſhed neither ſoldiers, nor. horſes, nor ſhips, and 
were excuſed for certain ſums of money, which as 
ſoon as paid in, were no longer theirs who paid them, 
but the property of thoſe that received them, provided 
they performed the conditions for which they were 
given. He added, that the city being ſufñciently pro- 
vided with all ſtores neceſſary for war, it was proper 
to employ the reſt of their wealth in ſuch works, as 
when finiſhed would procure immortal glory; and 
whilſt they were in hand, would diffuſe univerſal 
plenty, and ſubſiſt a great number of citizens. One 
day, as' the complaints ran high againſt him, he of- 
fered to take the whole charges upon himſelf, pro- 
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vided the public inſcriptions might declare that all 
was done at his expence. At theſe words the people, 
either through admiration of his magnanimity, or un- 
willing through emulation to grant him that glory, 
cried out, that he might make uſe of the treaſury, to 
ſupply all the neceſſary expences, as freely as he 
pleaſed, 

The enemies of Pericles, not venturing any more 
to fall directly upon him, accuſed before the people 
the perſons that were moſt firmly attached to him, 
Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras. Pericles, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the lightneſs and in- 
conſtancy of the Athenians, fearing he ſhould at laſt 
be obliged to fink under the machinations and in- 
trigues of his invidious adverſaries, to divert the 
ſtorm, kindled the Peloponneſian war which had been 
ſo long preparing; aſſured that he ſhould thereby put 
a ſtop to the complaints that were raiſed againſt him, 
and appeaſe envy ; becauſe in ſo preſſing a danger, the 
city would not fail to put the public affairs into his 
hands, and ſubmit to his conduct, upon the account 
of his great power and reputation. 


REFLECTIONS. 


I ſhall make three; the firit upon the character of 
the perſon ſpoken of 1n this piece of hiſtory ; the ſe- 
cond upon oſtraciſm; and the third upon the emula- 
tion, which reigned in Greece, and eſpecially at Athens, 
with reference to the politer arts. 


I. CHARACTERS of THEMISTOCLES, ARISTIDES, 
CimMoNn, and PERICLES. 


We ought not, in my opinion, to paſs over this 
piece of hiſtory, without aſking the pupils which of 
theſe four great men they like beſt, and which of their 
good or ill qualities affect them moſt; and without 
pointing out to them the particular lincaments that 
diſtinguiſh their ſeveral characters. 
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There is ſomething in Themiſtocles which ſtrikes 
exceedingly ; and the ſingle battle of Salamis, of 
which he had all the honour, gives him a right to dil. 
pute glory with the greateſt. He there ſhewed invin- 
cible courage, a perfect knowledge in the art of 
war, an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul, joined to a 
wiſdom and moderation, which very much exalt their 
merit; eſpecially in the inſtances of his prevailing 
with the Athenians to reſign the general command of 
the fleet to the Lacedæmonians, and his bearing the 
injurious treatment of Eurybiades, with a patience 
and temper beyond his years. 

But what is moſt admirable in the character of The- 
miſtocles 1s, that penetration and preſence of mind, 
which let nothing eſcape him. After a ſhort and 
haſty deliberation, he could immediately point out the 
beſt meaſures that were to be taken; and was ex- 
tremely dextrous in diſcerning what was moſt ſuitable 
to the preſent occaſion; and could foretel by almoſt 
infallible conjectures the events of things. The de- 
ſign he laid and executed of making the Athenians 
ſtrong at ſea, ſhewed he had a ſuperior genius, capa- 
ble of the greateſt views, of looking into futurity, 
and laying hold of the deciſive point in affairs. As 
they poſſeſſed but a barren territory of ſmall extent, he 
ſaw they had no other means of increaſing their riches 
and power, of making themſelves neceſſary to their 
allies, and formidable to their enemies. Now this pro- 
ject may juſtly be conſidered as the ſource and cauſe 
of all the great events, which afterwards rendered tie 
republic of Athens ſo flouriſhing. 

But it muſt be owned, the black and perfidious de- 
ſign [a] Themiſtocles propoſed, of burning the Gre- 
clan fleet in a time of peace, to increaſe the Athenian 
power, muſt take off infinitely from the good opinion 
we ſhould otherwiſe have of him; for, as we have 
often obſerved, it is the heart, 1. e. probity and inte- 
grity, which conſtitute and determine real merit. And 
ſo the people of Athens judged. I queſtion whether 
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in all hiſtory we have a fact more deſerving our admi- 
ration than this. We have not here a body of philo- 
ſophers, who can eaſily lay down excellent maxims 
in their ſchools, and teach ſublimę rules of morality, 
to ſhew that the. uſeful ought not to take place. But 
here an entire people, intereſted in the propoſal made 
to them, and admitting it very advantageous to the 
ſtate, without a moment's heſitation, reject it unani- 
mouſly for this only reaſon, becauſe it is unjuſt. 

The great talents of Themiſtocles were alſo very 
much ſullied, by an exceſſive deſire of glory, and an 
unbounded ambition, that he could never keep within 
Juſt bounds, which led him to oppoſe the merit of all 
iuch as could diſpute glory with him, and occaſioned 
the baniſnment of Ariſtides, and made him end his 
days in a diſhonourable manner in a foreign land, and 
amongſt the enemies of his country. 

Pericles, when he undertook the management of 
public affairs, found the city in the moſt flouriſhing 
condition of power and greatneſs to which it had ever 
attained ; whereas his predeceſſors had rendered it ſo. 
And if it be any diminution of his glory to ſay, that 
his buſineſs was only to ſupport it in the condition, to 
which others had raiſed it; we may obſerve on the 
other hand, that this was rather a circumſtance to his 
advantage, as it muſt have been very difficult to rule, 
and keep within the bounds of their duty, a body of 
haughty citizens, that were become almoſt untracta- 
ble through proſperity. 

He ſupported himſelf at the head of affairs, and 
with an almoſt abſolute power, not for a few days, or 
a ſmall compals of time, but during forty years, tho 
he had a great many illuſtrious adverſaries to contend 
with z which is almoſt unexampled. And this cir- 
cumſtance alone is enough to convince us of the ex- 
rent, ſuperiority, and force of his genius, the ſoli- 
dity of his virtue, and the variety of his accompliſh- 
ments, eſpecially, if we conſider, he had to do with a 
democracy, very jealous, very ſeditious, and abound- 
ing in perſons of merit. Plutarch ſeems to point out 
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the cauſe, and gives us his character in a few words, 
when he ſays, that Pericles, like Fabius, made him- 
ſelf very uſeful to his country, by his mildneſs, his 
Juſtice, and the reſolution and patience with which he 
bore the imprudent and unjuſt behaviour of his col 
legues and fellow- citizens. His enemies, who during 
his life took offence at the exceſſive credit he had ac 
quired, were obliged to own after his death, [e] that 
never man knew better how to temper authority with 
moderation, nor to exalt mildneſs and humanity wit}; 
a majeſlic gravity than him; and his power, which 
had raiſed their envy againſt him, and was called by 
the odious name of tyranny, ſeemed then to have been 
the ſureſt defence and ſtrongeſt bulwark of the ſtate; 
ſo much wickedneſs and corruption crept afterward: 
into the government, which durſt not ſhew them- 
ſelves during his adminiſtration, but were ever kept 
under reſtraint, and never ſuffered to grow up to an 
exceſs without remedy, through licentiouſneſs and 
impunity. | 

Pericles, by the force of his eloquence, and the aſ- 
cendant he had gained over the minds of the people, 
ſeveral times diſconcerted the projects of a war, by 
which means he did a ſignal ſervice to his country, 
and would have ſaved it abundance of misfortunes, it 
he had continued the ſame conduct to the end. He 
had honeſt views 4n ruling, but would rule alone; and 
this led him into baniſhing the beft ſubjects of the re- 
public, and ſuch as were moſt capable of ſerving it, 
becauje they were a counterbalance to his authority. 
And laſtly, being apprehenſive of the like treatment 
himſelf, and finding his credit daily decline, for his 
own ſecurity he kindled a war, which was attended 
with very fatal conſequences to his country. 
The magnificent works, wherewith he adorned 
Athens, are highly extolled ; but I fear not altogether 
juſtly. For was it reaſonable to employ [/] ſuch im- 
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menſe ſums, as were deſigned only for the ſupport of 
the war, in ſuperfluous buildings and vain decorations ? 
And would it not have been better to have eaſed the 
allies of a part of their contributions, which under the 
government of Pericles were raiſed near one-third 
above what they were before ? 

Cimon alſo took care to adorn the city. But be- 
ſides that the money he laid out was part of the 
booty he had taken from the enemy, and was not the 
heart's-blood and ſubſtance of the people; the expence 
was very moderate, and confined either to ſuch works 
as were abſolutely neceſſary, as the port, the walls, 
and fortifications of the city; or of very great uſe to 
the citizens; ſuch as the porticoes and public walks; 
the places of exerciſe, as the academy, the uſual re- 
ſidence of the poets, and celebrated retreat of the 
philoſophers. This place he took a pecuhar care to 
make more commodious and agreeable; and by this 
ſlight expence gave occaſion to thoſe learned dif- 
courſes, which were ſo deſerving of a free people, and 
derived ſo much honour to the city of Athens from all 
after- ages. 

He had heaped up immenſe riches, but made ſuch 
an uſe of them as might make the Chriſtians aſhamed ; 
giving largely to all the poor he met with, diſtributing 
clothes to ſuch as wanted them, and inviting the ne- 
ceſſitous citizens of Athens to eat at his table. What 
compariſon is there, ſays Plutarch, between the table 
of Cimon, which was plain, frugal, popular, and at 
a ſmall expence fed every day a great number of citi- 
zens; and that of Lucullus, which was magnificently 
ſerved, and more worthy of a Perſian grandee than a 
citizen of Rome, being deligned to gs at a vaſt 
expence the ſenſuality of ſome profeſſed debauchees, 
whoſe only merit was a nice palate, and doubtleſs the 
art of highly commending the maſter of the houſe. 

By his military expeditions Cimon was equal in 
glory to the moſt eminent commanders among the 

recks; for no body before him ever carried their 
arms and conqueſts ſo far, and to the bravery and 
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courage he had in common with the reſt, he added 4 
prudence and moderation, which were of no leſs ſer- 
vice to his country. a 

His youth indeed was not unblameable; but the reſt 
of his life covered, and abundantly made amends for 
his former faults; and where can we find a virtue 
without blemiſh ? | 

If ſuch a thing were poſſible among the heathens, 
it would be the virtue of Ariſtides. An extraordinary 

reatneſs of ſoul made him ſuperior to every paſſion. 
Ferft, pleaſure, ambition, reſentment, jealouſy, 
were extinguiſhed in him by the love of virtue and his 
country. He was a man born for the republic. Pro- 
vided that was well ſerved, he was unconcerned by 
whom it was done. The merit of others, inſtead of 
offending him, became his own by the approbation 
he gave it. He had a ſhare in all the great victories 
obtained by the Greeks in his time, without being at 
all the more haughty on that account. His inclination 
was not to rule in Athens, but to make Athens rule. 
And this he effected, not as we have already obſerved, 
by fitting out great fleets, and ſending vaſt armies 
into the field, but by rendering the government of 
the Athenians amiable to the allies by his mildneſs, 
neſs he ſhewed in the management of the public trea- 
ſure, and the love of poverty, which he carried, if | 
may venture to ſay, almoſt to an exceſs, are virtues 
ſo far ſuperior to the practice of our age, that they 
ſcarce ſeem credible to us. In a word, and we may 
hence judge of the real merit of Ariſtides, if Athens 
had always been governed by commanders like him, 
and had been content to enjoy the honour of being 
miſtreſs of Greece, and with preſerving the peace and 
happineſs of her neighbours, ſhe would have been 
at the ſame time the terror of her enemies, the delight 
of her allies, and the admiration of the whole world. 

Themiſtocles made no ſcruple to uſe tricking and 
ſubtlety in compaſſing his deſigns, and was not always 
firm and conſtant in his undertakings, But for Ariſ- 
: | tides, 
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tides, his conduct and principles were always uniform, 
ſtedfaſt in the purſuit of whatever he thought juſt, and 
incapable of the leaſt falſhood or ſhadow of flattery, 
diſguiſe or fraud, no not in jeſt. 

He had one maxim of the greateſt importance to 
all ſuch as would enter into public employments, who 
are too apt to rely upon their friends, and their in- 
trigues. And this was, that every true citizen and 


man of probity ſhould place his whole credit in doing 


and adviſing upon all occaſions whatever was juſt and 
honeſt. He ſpoke thus, from obſerving that the 
great credit of their friends induced moſt perſons in 
office to abuſe their power, by committing unjuſt 
actions. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the beha- 
viour of Ariſtides before the battle of Marathon, or 
more different from our way of thinking and acting 
at preſent. The command of the army being divided 
between ten Athenian generals, who had each their 
particular day to preſide over the reſt, Ariſtides was 
the firſt to give up this command to Miltiades, as the 
perſon of the greateſt ability among them, and en- 
gaged his collegues to do the ſame, by repreſenting to 
them, that it was not ſhameful, but great and ſalutary, 
to ſubmit to ſuperior merit. And by thus uniting the 
whole authority in a ſingle chief, he enabled Miltiades 
to gain a great victory over the Perſians. 

There is one quality very extraordinary, which belongs 
to all the four great men I have been ſpeaking of, and 
deſerves to be carefully taken notice of by a maſter, 
and to be pointed out to his ſcholars ; and that is their 
facility in ſacrificing their own private reſentments to 
the good of the public. Their hatred had nothing 
implacable in it, no rancour, no fury, as among the 
Romans. The ſafety of the ſtate reconciles them 
without leaving any jealouſy or gall behind it; and 
far from ſecretly crofling the deſigns of a former ri- 
val, every one concurs with zeal to the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſes, and the advancement of his glory. 
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This quality, this characteriſtic, is one of the nobleſt, 
moſt difficult, and moſt ſuperior to human nature, 
that we meet with in hiſtory ; and I may venture to 
ſay, the moſt neceſſary and important for perſons in 
high ſtations, in whom it is but too common to obſerve 
a narrowneſs of ſoul, which they are pleaſed to call great 
and noble, and puts them upon being captious, nice 
and jealous in point of command, incompatible with 
their collegues, ſolely attentive to their own glory, al- 
ways ready to facrifice the public to their private in- 
tereſt, and ſuffering their rivals to commit faults, that 
they may turn thein to their own advantage. 

But, we ſhall fee a quite different conduct in the 
perſons whoſe characters we are now examining. 

Themiſtocles, not long before the battle of Sala- 
mis, finding the Athenians regretted Ariſtides, and 
were deſirous of his return, though he was the prin- 
cipal author of his baniſhment, made no ſcruple to re- 
cal him, by a decree in favour of all exiles, which al- 
lowed them to return and aſſiſt their country with 
their counſel, and defend it with their valour. 

] Ariſtides, thus recalled, went ſome time after to 
find Themiſtocles in his tent, and gave him an impor- 
tant piece of advice, upon which the ſucceſs of the 
war, and the ſafety of Greece depended. His diſcourſe 
deſerved to have been engraved in letters of gold. 
“ Themiſtocles, ſays he, if we are wiſe, we ſhall 
tc henceforward lay aſide that vain and childiſh diſſen- 
te tion, which has hitherto ſet us at variance; and by 


, a more noble and uſeful emulation, ſtrive who ſhall 


* take the moſt pains in ſerving our country; you, 
* by commanding and doing the duty of a diſcreet 
«* and good officer; and I, by obeying and aſſiſting 
* you with my perſon and advice.” Fle then com- 
municated to him what he judged neceſſary in the 
prefent conjuncture. Themiſtocles aſtoniſhed at his 
greatneſs of ſon], and fo noble a frankneſs of ſenti- 
ments, was aſhamed to be outdone by his rival; and 


freely owning it, promiſed from thenceforth to imi- 


(z1 Herod, lib. 8. Plut. in vit. Themiſt. & Ariftid, 
| tate 
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tate his generous example, and if poſſible exceed it 
in his future conduct. Nor did all theſe profeſſions 
end in mere compliment, but were made good by con- 
ſtant effects: and Plutarch obſerves, that during the 
whole time Themiſtocles commanded, [] Ariſtides 
aſſiſted him upon every occaſion with his advice and 
credit, joyfully taking pains to promote the glory of 
his greateſt enemy through the motive of advancing 
the public good. And when afterwards the diſgrace 
of Themiſtocles gave him a proper opportunity for re- 
venge, [i] inſtead of reſenting the ill treatment he had 
received from him, he conſtantly refuſed to join with 
his enemies, as far from ſecretly rejoicing over the 
misfortune of his adverſary, as he had been before 
from being afflicted at his good ſucceſs, 

Is there in hiſtory any thing more entirely grand 
and exalted than what we have now related ? Or do 
we find any thing elſewhere which may juſtly be com- 
pared with this noble and generous behaviour of Ariſ- 
tides? [] It is deſervedly admired as one of the moſt 
beautiful circumſtances in the life of Agricola, that 
he employed all his abilities and care to augment the 
glory of his generals; but here it was to advance that 
of the greateſt enemy. How far ſuperior in merit? 

We have alſo in Cimon a great inſtance of the vir- 
tue I am deſcribing, who being actually baniſhed by 
oſtraciſm, came notwithſtanding to take his place in 
his tribe to fight againſt the Lacedæmonians, who till 
then had been conſtantly his friends, and with whom 
he ſtood charged of holding private intelligence. And 
when his enemies had obtained an order from the pub- 
lic council, to forbid his going to the battle, he with- 
drew, and conjured his triends to approve his inno- 
cence and their own by their actions. They took the 


[5] nad ovrimeals x ounCs- ſuam famam geſtis exultavit: ad 


5 A - ducem, ut miniſter for- 
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ſequendo, verecundia in prædican- 
do, extra invidiam, nec extra glo- 
riam erat, Tacit, in vit. Agric. 
cap. 8, 


Te chice. Plut, in vit. Ariſtid. 
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armour of Cimon, placed it in his poſt, and fought 
with ſo much valour, that the moſt part of them loſt 
their lives, leaving the Athenians under the utmoſt re- 
gret for their loſs, and ſeverely repenting the unjuſt 
accuſations they had thrown upon them. | 

The Athenians, upon the loſs of a conſiderable 
battle, recalled Cimon ; and Pericles himſelf, as we 
have before obſerved, was the perſon who drew up 
and propoſed the decree, by which he was recalled, 
though he had before contributed more than any other 
to his baniſhment. Upon which Plutarch makes a 
beautiful reflection, that wholly confirms all that I 
have. advanced upon this ſubject. Pericles, ſays he, 
uſed his whole intereſt to bring back his rival, * fo 
« much were the quarrels of the citizens moderated 
„ by the views of the public advantage, and their 
6 animoſities always ready to be laid aſide as ſoon as 
te the good of the ſtate required it; and ſo much did 
te their ambition, which is the moſt lively and moſt 
“ violent of paſſions, conform and give way to the ne- 
6 ceſſities and intereſts of their country.” Cimon 
upon his return, without complaining of his former 
ill uſage, or taking much upon him, and without 
ſeeking to prolong a war which made him neceſſary 
to his country, readily executed the ſervice expected 
from him, and immediately procured the peace it 
wanted, 

But nothing more clearly diſcovers the inward ſen- 
timents of Pericles, his good-nature and averſion to all 
hatred and revenge, than an expreſſion which fell from 
him a little before his death. His friends were ſitting 
round him as he lay fick, and not thinking that he 
heard them, were talking amongſt themſelves in com- 
mendation of his government, and the nine trophies 
he had gained, waen he interrupted them, and won- 
dered, he ſaid, they ſhould dwell ſo much upon mat- 
ters in which fortune had fo great a ſhare, and were 
common to him with many other generals, and forget 
the greateſt and moſt beautiful circumſtance of his 

a | life, 
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life, that no Athenian had ever wore mourning on 
his account. | 

The ſeveral particulars I have here mentioned con- 
cerning the four great men, who were the ornaments 
of the Athenian republic, may in my opinion be very 
uſeful, not only to fuch young perſons, as are deſtined 
to fill conſiderable places in the ſtate, but to people 
of all conditions whatſoever. For they let us ſee, how 
low and mean-ſpirited it is to be envious and jealous 
of the virtue and reputation of others; and on the 
other hand, how noble and generous to value, love, 
and commend the merit of our equals, collegues, 
competitors, and even enemies, if we have any. And 
theſe paſſages of hiſtory ſhould make the greater im- 
preſſion upon us, as they are not the ſpeculative leſ- 
tons of philoſophers, but duties reduced to practice. 


II. Of Os TRACIS V. 


Oftraciſm was a ſentence among the Athenians, by 
which they condemned any one to a kind of baniſh- 
ment that was to laſt ten years, unleſs that term was 
leſſened by the people. The conſent of ſix thouſand 
citizens at leaſt was required for a condemnation of 
this kind. They gave their vote by writing the name 
of the perſon upon a ſhell, in Greek called 75paxo, 
from whence came the name of oſtraciſm. This kind 
of baniſhment was not inflicted as a puniſhment for 
any crime, nor conſidered as infamous; [I] the moſt 
illuſtrious citizens, and often men of the greateſt pro- 
bity, were expoſed to it. I do not here take upon 
me to plead or apologize in behalf of oſtraciſm, which, 
as it may be conſidered under different views, may 
likewiſe occaſion very different judgments. As 
this law ſeemed only deſigned againſt virtue, and to 
be ſevere upon merit, *tis no wonder, that in this 
view it ſhould appear extremely odious and offenſive 
to every rational man. This induced Valerius Maxi- 
mus to charge this cuſtom as the folly and extrava- 


[/] Miltiades, Cimon, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, &c. 
gance 
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| gance of the | pro in puniſhing the greateſt virtues as 


criminal, and repaying the ſervices done to the ſtate 
with baniſhment. | [ mn Quid obeſt guin publica dementia 
ſit exiſtimanda, ſummo conſenſu maximas virtutes quaſi 


graviſima delidta punire, beneficiaque injuriis rependere ? 


Without attempting therefore abſolutely to juſtify 
oftraciſm, I ſhall enquire a little into the reaſons of 
it, and examine the advantages that may ariſe from 
it. For I cannot imagine, that ſo wiſe a republic, as 
that of Athens, — have ſo long ſuffered and au- 
thoriſed a cuſtom founded only upon injuſtice and vi- 
olence. And what confirms me in this opinion is, 
that when this law was abrogated at Athens, it was 
not done becauſe it was unjuſt; but becauſe having 
taken place in the caſe of a citizen deſpiſed by all the 
world (he was named Hyperbolus, and lived in the 
time of Nicias and Alcibiades) [z] twas thought that 
oſtraciſm, degraded by this example, would ever after 
be a diſhonour to a man of probity, and injurious to 
his reputation. | | 

[e] Thus we fee, that Tully does not condemn this 
law with the ſame ſeverity as Valerius Maximus ; and 
that pleading againſt the baniſhment of Sextius, tho 
it was his intereſt to decry all baniſhments, he contents 
himſelf with accuſing the Athenians of lightneſs and 
temerity. Plutarch ſpeaks of it in ſeveral places in a 
very favourable manner, at leaſt without cenſure or re- 
proach, as we ſhall ſee by and by. And this inclines 
me to believe that Valerius Maximus judged very ſu- 
perficially of this law, and was too eaſily prejudiced 


dy ſome inconveniencies attending it, without conſi- 
dering thoroughly the advantages that might ariſe 


from it. We ſhall therefore now examine what thoſe 
advantages might be. 


n] Val. Max. lib. 5. cap. 3. Grecos, longe à noſtrorum homi- 
1 "Ex Tore dvoyoyera; © Meg num gravitate disjunctos, non de- 
&; ehe 7h S xz ogo- rant qui rempublicam contra po- 
r Nαν,iss, apnxs Garri, x; 
naTHvorn, 
le] Apud Athenienſes, homines 


puli temeritatem defenderent, cum 
Plot. in Ariſt. omnes, qui ita fecerant, & civitate 
expellerentur. Pro Sext. u. 141. 
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1. It was a very uſeful barrier againſt tyranny in a 
ſtate purely democratical, where hberty, which 1s the 
ſoul and 3 law of it, cannot ſubſiſt, but by equa- 
lity. It was difficult for the people not to be ſuſpici- 
ous of the power of ſuch citizens as had raiſed them- 
ſelves above the reſt, [ p] and whoſe ambition, ſo na- 
tural to mankind, gave a juſt alarm to a republic ex- 
tremely jealous of its independency. It was proper 
to take meaſures at a diſtance for bringing them back 
into the ſphere, from whence their great abilities or 

reat ſervices ſeemed to have removed them. Ig! 
They had ſtill in remembrance the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 
tus and his children, who had been only private citi- 
zens like the reſt. They had Epheſus, Thebes, Co- 
rinth, Syracuſe, and almoſt all the cities of Greece 
before their eyes, which were all brought under ſub- 
jection to tyrants at a time, when the citizens were un- 
der no apprehenſions of loſing their liberty. And who 
could be ſure, that Themiſtocles, Ephialtes, the el- 
cer Demoſthenes, Alcibiades, and even Cimon and 
Pericles, would have refuſed to reign at Athens, if 
they had been capable of attempting it, as Pauſanias 
and Lyſander did at Lacedæmon, and ſo many others 
in their republic, and as Cæſar did at Rome? 

2. This ſort of baniſhment had nothing ſhameful 
or ignominious in it. It was not, ſays Plutarch, a pu- 
niſhment for crimes and miſdemeanours, but a pre- 
caution judged neceſſary againſt a pride and power, 
which became formidable; it was a mild and gentle 
remedy againſt that envy, which is apt to form jea- 
louſies and ſuſpicions of too great merit; and in a 
word, a certain means of ſetting the minds of the peo- 
ple at eaſe, without carrying them to any violence 
againſt the party baniſhed. For he preſerved the en- 
joyment and diſpoſal of his eſtate ; poſſeſſed all the 
rights and privileges of a citizen, with the hope of 

L T3 Wndun Bape, x) po; trati tyrannidem, quæ paucis annis 


lobrere | a0 ante fuerat, omnium civium ſuorum 
Plut. in I aſh tentiam extimeſcebant. Corn. 

[9] Athenienſes, propter Piſiſ- Nep. in Milt. cap. 8. : 
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being reſtored within a fixed time, which might be 
abridged by abundance of incidents. So that the en- 
gagements which tied the baniſhed man to his country 
were not broken by the oſtraciſm; he was not driven 
to deſpair, nor forced upon extremities. Thus we ſee 
by the event, that neither Ariſtides, Cimon, or even 
T hemiſtocles, or any of the reſt, entered into engage- 
ments againſt their country, but on the contrary al- 
ways coatinued faithful and zealous for it. Whereas 
the Romans, for the want of ſuch a law, extorted 
imprecations from Camillus againſt his country, en- 
gaged Coriolanus to take up arms againſt it, as Serto- 
rious did afterwards againſt his inclination. They 
came at laſt to declare a citizen an enemy to the ſtate, 
as in the caſe of Cæſar, Mark Anthony, and ſeveral 
others ; after which there was no remedy but 1n de- 
Tpair, nor any aſſurance of their own preſervation but 
in violence and open war. 

3. By this law the Athenians were alſo preſerved from 
the civil wars, which ſo much diſturbed and ſhook 
the commonwealth of Rome. With ſuch a law as 
this the Gracchi would not have been aſſaſſinated. 
The Romans might perhaps have ſpared themſelves 
the wars of Marius and Sylla, of Cæſar and Pompey, 
and the fatal conſequences of the triumvirate. But 
as Rome wanted this mild and humane remedy, [7] 
as Plutarch phraſes it, ſo proper to calm, ſoften, and 
aſſuage envy ; whenever the two factions of the ſenate 
and people were a little inflamed, there was nothing 
left, but to decide the quarrrel by arms and violence. 


And this at laſt drew upon Rome the loſs of her 


liberty. | 
Perhaps therefore we may have good reaſon to dif- 
fer in our judgment concerning this law from Valerius 
Maximus and ſome others, who were offended only 
at the abuſe of it, without fully examining into the 
real. motives of its eſtabliſhment and its 3 
and without conſidering that there is no law ſo good, 
but it may have its inconveniencies in the application. 
[7] Hapzpolia Gd leur; Bore xy xovProps- 
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III. EMvLiarTion in ARTS and SCIENCES. 


Diodorus Siculus, in the preface to the twelfth 
book of his hiſtory, makes a very judicious reflection 
upon the times and events I have now been ſpeaking 


of. He obſerves that Greece was never threatened - 


- with greater danger, than when Xerxes, after having 
ſubdued all the Aſiatic Greeks, brought againſt it 
ſuch a formidable army, as ſeemed to make the ſame 
fate an inevitable event. And yet it was never more 
glorious or triumphant than after the expedition of 
Xerxes, which, properly ſpeaking, was the epocha 
from whence to date the proſperity of Greece, and 
was in particular the occaſion and origin of that glory 
which made the name of Athens ſo famous. For the 
tollowing fifty years produced in that city a multitude 
of men eminent in every kind of merit, in arts, ſci- 
ences, war, government and politics. 

To confine myſelf here only to arts and ſciences, 
what carried them in ſo ſhort a time to ſo high a de- 
zree of perfection, was the rewards and diſtinctions 
heſtowed on ſuch as excelled in them, which kindled 
an incredible emulation amongſt the men of letters 
aud excellent artiſts, 

Cimon, returning from a glorious campaign, brought 
back with him to Athens the bones of Theſeus. To 


preſerve the memory of this event, the people pro- 


poſed a prize to be contended for by the tragic poets, 
which became very famous. Judges choſen by lot 
were to determine the merit of the performances, and 
adjudge the crown to the conqueror amidſt the com- 
mendations and applauſes of the whole aſſembly. But 
the archon obſerving there was great caballing and par- 
tality among the ſpectators, nominated Cimon him- 
(lf and nine other generals to be judges. Sophocles, 
who was then but young, preſented his firſt piece, and, 
gained the prize from Eichylus, who till then had 
been the honour of the theatre, and inconteſtably the- 
beſt writer, He was unable to ſurvive his glory, left. 


Athens, and retired into Sicily, where he ſoon _ 
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died of grief. As to Sophocles, his reputation cont: 


nually increaſed, and never left him, not even in hi: 
extreme old age. His children ſoliciting for a judg. 


ment againſt him, as being ſuperannuated, inſtead ot 


a defence, he read before the jud 
lately finiſhed, entitled Oedipus 
mouſly gained his cauſe. 

The glory of carrying the prize in theſe diſputes, 
where all ſorts of perſons took pains to produce ſomc- 
thing extraordinary, was held ſo diſtinguiſhed an ho- 


a piece he had 
loneus, and unan:- 


nour, as to become the object of the ambition of 


princes, as we learn from the hiſtory of the two Dio. 
nyfius's of Syracuſe. 

5] It was a glorious day and the moſt affecting de. 
gh to Herodotus, when all Greece aſſembled at the 
Olympic games declared, whilſt they heard him read his 
hiftory, that they thought they heard the Muſes ſpeak 
ing by his mouth; which occaſioned the nine books ot 
his work being called by the name of the nine Mulcs, 
And the caſe was the ſame with the orators and poets, 


who ſpoke their orations, and read their poems ther: 


in public. How great a ſpur to glory muſt the ap- 
plauſes have been, which were received before the eye: 
and with the acclamations of almoſt all the people of 
Greece ? | 

There was no leſs emulation amongſt the artiſans of 
merit ; and this was the reaſon, that under Pericles al! 
arts were carried in ſo ſhort a time to the higheſt &&. 
gree of perfection. 

[e] It was he that built the Odeon, or theatre of 
muſic, and made the decree, by which it was or- 


dained, that the games and diſputes for prizes of mu- 
fic ſhould be celebrated on the feaſt of the Panathe- 


nza ; and being choſen the Jucge and diſtributer of 


the prizes, he thought it no diſhonour to regulate 


and aſſign the laws and conditions of this kind of 
diſputes. 
Du Who has not heard of the name of Phidias, and 
the fame of his works? This celebrated ſculptor, who 
LI Lucian, in Herodot. [ij Plut, in vit. Pericl, _ [] Ibid. 
„ Was 
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was more ſenfible to glory than intereſt, ventuted, 
notwithſtanding the extreme delicacy of the Atheni- 
ans in this particular, to 1 his name, or at leaſt 
the reſemblance of his countenance, on a famous ſta · 
tue; as judging he could have no better recompence 
for all his labour than to ſhare an immortality with it, 
whereof he had been the author and cauſe. *Y 

We know with what ardour the painters entered the 
liſt againſt one another, and how eagerly they diſputed 
for the prize. ' Their works were expoſed in public, 
and judges that were alike excellent and uncorrupti- 
ble adjudged the victory to the moſt deſerving. 

Parrhaſius and Zeuxis contended in this manner 
with each other. The latter had drawn ſo ex- 
actly alike, that the birds came and pe at them. 
The other had drawn a curtain. Zeuxis, proud of the 
mighty ſuffrage of the birds, with an inſulting air bid 
him draw aſide his curtain, and ſhew what he had 
done. [x] He ſoon found his miſtake, and yielded 
the palm to his rival, ingenuouſly confeſſing himſelf 
conquered, for he had only deceived the birds, whereas 
Parrhaſius had deceived him, as great a maſter as he 
was 1n the art. 

What I have obſerved of the paſſion, excited by a 
ſingle man in Athens for arts and ſciences, may ſhew 
us of what ſervice emulation may be to a ſtate, when 
applied to things uſeful to the pon, and reſtrained 
and kept within juſt bounds. How great an honour 

has Greece derived from the great artiſts and learned 
men ſhe produced in ſuch abundance, whoſe works, 
ſuperior to the injury of time and malignity of envy, 
are ſtill looked upon, and ever will be, as the rule 
of a good taſte and model of perfection? Honours 
and rewards annexed to merit, rouze and awaken 
induſtry, animate the ſoul, and raiſe mankind as it 
were from ſtupefaction and lethargy, and in a ſhort 
time fill a kingdom with illuſtrious perſons of every 


[x] Intellecto errore, conceſſit autem ſe artificem, Plin. I. 25. 
palmam ingenuo pudore, quoniam c. 20. 
ipſe volucres feſelliſſet, Parrhaſius : 

kind. 
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kind. The late M. Colbert, miniſter of ſtate, ſet 
forty thouſand crowns a year, to be diſtributed 
among ſuch as excelled in any art or ſcience; and he 


often told [y] ſome that were admitted to an intimacy 


with bim, upon whoſe intelligence and recommen- 
dation he relied in this particular, that if there was a 
man of merit in the kingdom that ſuffered, or was in 
want, it was to be charged upon their conſciences, 


who would be anſwerable for it. Such expences as 


theſe never ruin a ſtate; and a miniſter, who has a 
fincere love for his prince and country, can ſcarce 
ſerve them better, than by promdting them ſuch ineſ- 
timable advantages, and ſo laſting a glory, at fo 
ſmall an expence. For as [z] Horace has ſaid upon 
another occaſion, when men of probity are under any 
neceſſity, friends may be purc at a cheap rate; 


Vilis amicorum eft annona, bonis ubi quid deeſt. 
[y] M. Perrault, & M. I'Abbe Gallois. [x] Hor. I. 1. ep. 12. 
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